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Preface to the Second Edition 


That the first edition of this work, published in. 1982, was able to 
evoke the interest of the readers has been attested by the publication 
of its several reprints. In the present revised volumé the formulations 
made in the earlier edition have been critically examined. Some of 
them have been discarded because the author feels that they were 
based on scanty evidence. But the basic conclusions have been 
retained and substantiated by fresh evidence. A few sections have 
been omitted and new ones added. The bibliography has been made 
upto date. In preparing the second edition the.author was assisted by 
his daughter Dr. Parnasabari Bhattacharyya and his students, Sri 
Amartya Ghosh and Sri Ardhendu Roy. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to them. At the same time he wants to put on record 
his profound grief at the sudden demise of his esteemed friend Prof. 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya who was his constant source of 
inspiration behind this work. The author also thanks Sri Ramesh Jain 
of Manohar Publishers & Distributors for the interest he has taken 
in the printing and publication of this edition. 


Joraghat NARENDRA NATH BHATTACHARYYA 
Chinsurah 712101 
W. Bengal 


Preface to the First Edition 


The present work, as its name implies, proposes to present, in an 
historical outline, the genesis, development and structural analysis 
of what is known as the Tantric tradition of India. Its main purpose 
is to determine the exact place of Tantrism in Indian religious and 
philosophical systems and to find out the social and functional 
significance of certain Tantric ideas and their derivatives which have 
not as yet been absolutely obscured in the efflux of time. 

Tantrism with its vast literature containing intricate ritualistic and 
theoretical details occupies a significant place in-the religious and 
social life of India. But the subject is still an enigma to us, notwith- 
standing numerous works in this field, scholarly as well as amateur- 
ish. This has been due to the fact that there has hitherto been no 
attempt to interpret the essentials of Tantrism by detecting and 
analysing, in a historical sequence, the origins and development of 
the components by which it is constituted. 

Earlier scholars relegated Tantra to a class of black magic, un- 
worthy of study by a man of good taste, while the advocates of Tantra 
like John Woodroffe, Sibchandra Vidyarnava, Panchanan Tarkaratna, 
Gopinath Kaviraj and others equated it with the totality of Hinduism 
and declared it to be the essence of the Vedas. (They were, however, 
inclined to think that for the purpose of interpreting Tantrism it was 
sufficient toremain confined to those thoughts and ideas which were 
in fact superimposed on its original contents). Most of the modern 
writers on this subject insist solely on its sexual elements, minimal 
though they are, compared to the vastness of the subject, and 
purport to popularise certain modern ideas pertaining to sex prob- 
lems in the name of Tantra. 

Thus the historical study of Tantrism has been handicapped, 
complicated and conditioned by the preoccupations of the writers in 
this field. It is perhaps inevitable, because the vision of the historian 
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is always circumscribed by the dominant outlook of his own age. As 
Mircea Eliade had rightly observed: 


When one approaches an exotic principality, one understands principally 
what one is predestined to understand by one’s own vocation, by one’s own 
cultural orientation and that of the historical moment to which one belongs. 
This truism is of general application. 


As a result, in the field of Tantric studies, we find the emergence 
of various theoretical approaches, each claiming to have explained 
all the intricacies of the subject in its own way. Among these, the 
traditional Indian approach finds no difficulty in equating the 
essentials of Tantrism with the Vedantic interpretation of the 
contents of the major Saiva-Sakta schools. So far as the modern 
approaches are concerned, the principal one seeks to find certain 
norms in Tantrism with a pragmatic anticipation of the peculiar and 
manifold mental, emotional and spiritual problems of our times, 
as if these are intended to explore the obscure zones of the un- 
conscious to which are attributed the problems of man’s physiological, 
social, cultural and religious conditioning. 

Scholasticism belonging to the former category, despite its inher- 
ent contradictions caused by the conscious and surreptitious, but 
often unsuccessful, attempts of the medieval commentators and 
their modern counterparts to convert Tantra into a kind of Vedanta, 
is however, intelligible. Followers .of this lime have a locus standi. 
Because of their complete dependence on the texts, saturated and 
overburdened though they are by superimposed elements, they have 
some sort of objectivity in their approach. And they are apparently 
justified when they equate Tantrism with the totality of Hinduism 
beacuse Tantric ideas are so inextricably blended with different 
aspects of the Hindu way of life and with the doctrines of various 
religious sects and communities that it becomes a matter of prover- 
bial difficulty to separate the Tantric elements from the huge 
conglomeration of materials accrued in space and time. 

The psychological approach, outlined above, seeking to explore 
the obscure zone of the unconscious with the Tantric key, has 
eventually resulted in the study of the so-called sexual elements 
found in the Tantras which have been interpreted by the tradition- 
alists as ‘purely symbolical’and by the othersas ‘appliedly symbolical’. 
According to H.V. Guenther, the sexual aspects of the Tantras are 
nothing but the corrective against the one-sided intellectualism and 
rationalism which is unable to cope with the problems of every. day 
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life. The symbolic yuganaddha points to the unique harmony and 
interpenetration of masculinity and femineity. Bi-sexuality is in- 
herent in all beings and this aspect has to be exercised in order to 
understand the truth of one’s own nature. Sexual partnership is 
therefore the best expression for the most intimate relation between 
the two opposites. For the man, woman is the material object of 
concentration, a goddess for meditation and a symbolic truth for 
comprehension. _ 

Such rationalizations of Tantric sexual elements are basically 
subjective, the interpretations being in all cases largely conditioned 
by their author’s outlook and approach. Anyone working on 
Tantrism cannot ignore the sexual elements, but difficulty arises 
when the entire Tantric tradition is superimposed on these ele- 
ments, even by scholars of the rank of Giuseppe Tucci or Agehananda 
Bharati. Sole emphasis on things sexual has resulted in the publica- 
tion of numerous books on Tantra containing glimpses of modern 
sexual psychology and burdened with erotic photographs of Konarak- 
Khajuraho tradition; in the development of the queer conception of 
modern Tantric art depicting varieties of copulative acrobatics; in 
the production of pornographic fictions sanctified with Tantric 
quotation; and in the emergence ofa class ofrecent godmen or gurus 
giving spiritual sanction to all forms of vulgar and gross sensualities 
of their moneyed clientele. All this is due to the insistence on a 
‘misplaced reality’ in Tantric studies, which even the most qualified 
scholars could not avoid. 

Historically one has to admit that certain Tantric ideas and 
practices are evidently rooted in primitive sex rites based on the 
magical association of natural and human fertility. One should not 
fail to recall in this connection that such primitive sex rites contrib- 
uted everywhere to the development of religious ideas and, in a 
broad sense, to the evolution of human thought as a whole. How- 
ever, with the advent and popularity of the new religious doctrines 
like Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity or Islam preached by 
distinguished individuals the Tantric or near-Tantric rites associated 
with earlier existing religious systems sank into oblivion. In India, 
however, under diverse historical conditions, these primitive ele- 
ments survived and were given new forms and interpretations in 
accordance with the changing demands of time and taste. 

In connection with the sexual elements of Tantrism, Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya has raised two important questions. What could be 
the ultimate material basis of Tantric dehavdda or body theory and 
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the practices related to it and what was the course of development 
that this archaic outlook eventually underwent? He argues that the 
dehavadaand the cosmogony of Tantrism are but elabroations of the 
corollaries of a most primitive belief and that the Sankhya philoso- 
phy was originally a development of the primitive proto-materialism 
which formed the substratum of Tantrism itself. The primitive 
empirical and analogical belief in the equation of earth and woman, 
of natural and human fertility, forming the infrastructure of numer-. 
ous agricultural rites, revealing the mode of securing the material 
means of subsistence, invariably connects the mystery of nature with ~ 
that of the human body, from which it transpires that the birth of the 
universe is the result of the same or similar process as the birth of the 
human beings. ; 

The Tantric sex rites might have something to do with the 
Phrygian mysteries associated with the cult of Kubele or Cybele, the 
Eleusian mysteries observed in Greece and in the Hellenistic colo- 
nies, and those associated with the rituals of the Egyptian Isis and 
Osiris. Ideas similar to the primitive Tantric cosmogony may also be 
traced to the myths of the vegetative cycles current in Western Asia 
and the Mediterranean and Aegean region which were clustered 
around a great goddess and her young subordinate male partner— 
the Devi and ‘her Bhairava of the Tantric tradition. The psycho- 
physical personality of the goddess was perhaps attributed to the 
woman of flesh and blood whose energy was thought of, as it were, 
to be transmited into the psychic centres or planes of consciousness 
of the aspirant impersonating her male partner, thus calling forth a 
new orientation to the earlier concept of Indian Yoga. Primitive 
cosmogonic myths connected with the equally primitive Mother 
Goddesses found legendary and literary expressions in works like 
Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava and subsequently in the Devi oriented 
Puranas. 

But the ideas of immaculate conception, the goddess creating out 
of her own self Brahma, Visnu and Siva and dividing herself in parts 
bringing forth the world through union with them and such other 
legends were hardly found suitable for an advanced Tantric under- 
standing of cosmogonical problems... Most of the schools of Indian 
philosophy hold that every real entity is a cause and also an effect, but 
the first cause as an effect has no cause, and as such itis no effect. The 
Buddhists, Jains, Sankhyas and Mimamsakas were basically atheistic. 
They held that if God might be regarded as a free agent he could not 
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have the desire to create, and if taken as an agent under bondage he 
could not have the capacity to create. On the other hand the non- 
theistic Vedanta schools held that the cause alone was real and its 
apparent transformation in the form of the effect was only an 
illusion. It was thus extremely difficult for the ancient and medieval 
exponents of Tantrism to lead the pattern of progress from crude 
unconnected notions to more refined ideas and broader views 
demonstrating the process of a steady but multifarious advance 
from a concrete physical principle to the abstract, ritualistic, theistic, 
atheistic, physiological and psychological world views variously up- 
held by different schools and sects. ; 

In primitive Tantric cosmogony woman as the mother. of the race 
was considered essentially to be the life producer. Her organs and 
attributes had been the life-giving symbols par excellence. The concept 
of yoni i.e. female organ or female womb, as the first principle (cf. 
the list of cosmogonical theories in the Svetasvatara Upanisad) found - 
its best theoretical expression in the Sankhya concept of Prakrti or 
Pradhana, the material as well as the female principle of creation, 
the substratum of the earlier Tantras. But under diverse historical 
conditions Tantrism eventually came under the Vedantic fold. The 
Buddhist Tantras, owing to their affiliation with the philosophical 
tenets of Siinyavada and Vijfianavada, upheld certain world views, 
which were akin to the Vedantic formulations. Secondly, with the 
progress of time the Sankhya, which provided the substratum of the 
earlier Tantras, lost much of its original contents which were. re- 
placed by purely Vedantic accretions. 

The Vedantic orientation of later Tantric cosmogony gave rise to 
numerous anomalies and contradictions by which the medieval 
Tantric texts and commentaries are pronouncedly characterized. 
The purely illusory position of the world, as suggested by the absolute 
non-dualistic form of Vedanta on the basis of the queer logic that the 
cause alone is real and that its apparent transformation in the form 
of effect is only an illusion, created much confusion among the 
Tantrics who believed in an organic psycho-physical process of 
creation in which qualities as were common to the cause and its 
effects were stressed. It was also anomalous to establish the Tantric 
dogma of the static and vibrating aspects of Sakti in terms either of 
the transformation (parinama) or of the transfiguration (vivarta) of 
brahman. 

Indian philosophical tradition in the language of Eliade, speaks 
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of the ‘conditionings’ of man in space and time resulting from his 
temporality. Itis categorically stated that man isa fettered being and 
that his purpose in life is to get rid of all fetters and attain moksa 
or liberation. In accordance with the established norms followed by 
different schools of thought, the Tantric schoolsalso speak about the 
problem of human bondage and suggest various means of libera- 
tion. According to W.V. Evans-Wentz, the Buddhist Tantras repre- 
sent ‘a philosophy of knowledge, a system of meditation which 
-will produce the power of concentrating the mind upon anything 
whatsoever and an art of living which will enable one to utilise each 
activity (of body, speech and mind ) as an aid of the path of liberat- 
ion.’ The same is also said in regard to the Hindu Tantras by eminent 
authorities. 

But Tantrism was not basically a moksa-Sastra or science of the 
liberation of soul, notwithstanding conscious and deliberate at- 
tempts to convert it into the same. Tantrism was in fact an attitude 
towards life, a distinct outlook or viewpoint, that had permeated all 
forms or mental, intellectual and cultural activities of the peoples of 
India throughout the ages, and as such its association with different 
religious and philosophical ideas was natural. But it was more than 
a mere religious system or stream or undercurrent. Its intimate 
association with the practical aspects of life is proved by the emphasis 
it attached to the arts of agriculture, metallurgy, manual and techni- 
cal labour, chemical sciences, physiology, embryolgy and medicine. 
The sociological viewpoints expressed in the Tantras were in virtual 
opposition to those upheld by the Smarta -Puranic tradition. It was 
a form of knowledge pertaining to different walks of human activi- 
ties, functioning asa parallel tradition with that of the dominantand 
sophisticated class and standing in reciprocal relation with the latter 
by way of influencing and getting influenced. 

The intimate connection of Tantrism with different forms, of 
Indian religious systems makes it imperative that the study of the 
subject should be made in terms of and with reference to the systems 
to which it is involved. Thus the history of Tantrism should also be 
in one sense the history of Indian religious systems. There are two 
sets of religious beliefs and ideas in India, one represented by the 
dominant class and the other by the masses. To the former category 
belong the so-called higher religions, viz., Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism. These are basically atheistic and share in common 
absolute dependence on the doctrine of karma and rebirth. To 
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characterise Brahmanism as atheistic may appear to be a bizarre 
conclusion, butit appears to be justified in view of the fact thatall the 
major Brahmanical philosophical systems, with the exception of the 
later Nyaya-Vaisesikas, hold that the concept of God is an illusion, a 
subjective error, given the status of objective truth. This anti-theism 
is doubly substantiated by the sole insistence on karma and rebirth 
on which God can have no control logically. 

' Such an approach cannot, however, inspire the imagination of 
the common people who need a personal god, supposed to look 
after them, help them in their struggle for existence, ignore their 

. lapses and bestow grace when it is needed. This popular sentiment 
gave rise to the cult of bhakti or devotion to a personal god. This cult 
of bhakti found expression through innumerable local and tribal 
deities, no question whether crude or refined. In course of time, 
these deities were grouped according to their nature and tempera- _ 
ment and became either identified or associated with the supreme 
beings of what came to be known later as pancopdsana or the five 
major forms of devotional religious systems, and also made their way 
into Buddhism and Jainism. A large number of such deities from the 
said systems and also from Mahayana Buddhism had a reorientation 
in Tantrism. 

The purpose of the present work has already been stated above. 
Here the contents of Tantrism have been enumerated and ayalysed 
with a sense of historical enquiry. I do not claim to throw any new 
light on Tantrism or to suggest any new interpretation or to give any 
wider dimension to its study. I have only sought to help my readers 
to get acquained with different aspects of Tantrism, its vastness and 
intricacies, its heterogenous and contradictory elements, and to 
outline the historical processes through which this conglomeration 
has been accumulated in space and time. Any historical study of 
Tantrism, as a I have pointed out earlier, is not possible by ignoring 
the general background of the Indian religious systems with which 
it is inextricably blended. The readers of this book are therefore 
expected also to be acquainted with the major aspects of various 
religious systems which’ have characterized the history of India 
throughout the ages. 

This unusually big preface should be takenn not as the summary of 
the contents of this book, but as a reflection of my own impression 
resulting from the study of Tantrism and allied systems. Pedantic 
terms could not have always been avoided, but a very useful glossary 
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of Tantric technical terms with reference to the texts and commen- 
taries has been added. I crave the indulgence of my sympathetic 
readers for the mistakes and blemishes that must have crept into this 
work. I express my deep feeling of gratitude to the memory of the 
late Kalikananda Avadhitta of Chinsurah, a well known Tantric 
teacher, though very much unusually critical and sceptic in regard to 
his own creed, from whom I was able to clarify many difficult points, 
especially those pertaining to the so-called Tantric secret rituals. My 
thanks are also due to Prof. Pranab Roy who has helped me in many 
ways, to Mrs. J. Mansingh of Delhi who has gone through every page 
of the typescriptand suggested various improvements, to Sri Amalesh 
Majumdar who has prepared the index, to the University Grants 
Commission for giving some financial assistance and finally to 
Ramesh Jain of Manohar Publishers & Distributors for the. sincere 
interest he has taken in pupae this work. 
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Introduction 


What is Tantra? 


Kullukabhatta in his commentary on Manu IL. 1. divided traditional 
knowledge into Vedic and Tantric, and this division was not baseless. 
Like the Veda, Tantra was primarily the way or means to understand 
the mysteries of life and universe, somewhat akin to the old Pytha- 
gorean concept of ‘philosophy’ which was ‘contemplation, study 
and knowledge of nature’. At the earlier stage of history, Tantra 
arose as the sum total of man’s knowledge of the objective world 
around him. It was a way of life that sought the significance of . 
knowledge, not in the realisation of anillusory absolute, but in the 
day-to-day activities of men, in the simple facts oflife like agriculture, 
cattlebreeding, distillation, iron-smelting, etc., and in experimental 
sciences like alchemy, medicine, embryology, physiology and so 
forth, with a deliberate theoretical orientation that the structures of 
the microcosm and the macrocosm are identical and that the key to 
the knowledge of nature is to be found in the body. 

Etymological interpretations of the word Tantra, as found in the 
ancient texts, clearly and conclusively point out that originally 
Tantra had no special religious or metaphysical significance. In the 
Vedic texts the word Tantra occurs in the sense of a loom.' The 
Srautasiitras use the word in the sense ofa process of work containing 
many parts and in that of an act serving the purpose of many other 
acts.” The latter interpretation is confirmed in the Mimamsa tradi- 
tion’ according to which Tantra is an act-process—a method: of 
doing or making something. In the Mahabhasya! the word Tantra 
signifies a branch of knowledge, while the writers of the sciences of 
polity and medicine used the word Tantraniryukti to mean ‘canons’, 
‘propositions’, ‘principles’, ‘expositions’, etc. The scientific trea- 
tises composed in-India are generally known, as Tantras;. their 
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sections and subsections also bear the same title. Any system or 
thought-structure was also known as Tantra. Sarikara used the term 
Kapilasya-tantra to denote the system expounded by Kapila, i.e. the 
Sankhya philosophy and Vaindstka-tantra to denote the Buddhist 
philosophy of momentary existence.® Later writers too sometimes 
followed the tradition of Sankara and treated the word as denoting 
aspecial branch ofknowledge. Bhaskara-raya referred to the Mimamsa 
philosophy as Jaimini-tantrain his commentary on the Devimahatmya. 
Bhattoji in his Tantradhikarinirnaya had used the terms pirva-tantra 
and uttara-iantra to denote the Pirvamimamsa and Uttaramimamsa 
systems respectively. The word Tantra is derived from the root tan 
(meaning, to spread or propagate) the atgnizedtice of which will be 
discussed later. 

The etymological i interpretadons point to the fact that Tantra was 
a general term for any system serving as the guiding principle of any 
work and that the use of the word in a strictly religious sense was a 
later growth. In the religious sense Tantra first came to mean ‘the 
scripture by which knowledge is spread’ (tanyate vistaryate jianam 
anena iti tantram), In the next stage it was defined as a class of texts 
‘which promulgates profound matters concerning tattva (theory, 
which later came to mean “pure knowledge”) and mantra (practical 
means, which later came to denote “mystic sound”)’ and was there- 
fore looked uponasa technical branch of spiritual knowledge (tanoti 
vipulanarthan tattvamantra samanvitan). Thus Tantra came to mean 
the essentials of any religious system and, subsequently, special 
doctrines and rituals found only in certain forms of various religious 
systems. This change in the meaning, significance, and character of 
the word Tantra is quite striking and is likely to reveal many hitherto 
unnoticed elements that have characterised the social fabric of India 
through the ages. 


Veda and Tantra 


It is to be noticed that although later Tantric writers wanted to base 
their doctrines on the Vedas, the orthodox followers of the Vedic 
tradition invariably referred to Tantra in a spirit of denunciation 
stressing its anti-Vedic character. 


In the Agamapramanya of Yamunacarya it is stated that the Vedas do not 
support Tantric rites and that the Tantras are much in vogue among the low 
class people. In works like the DéSopadesaand Narmamalé of Ksemendra and 
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in the BharatakadvGtrimiskaof the Jains Tantric rites are depicted as ridiculous 
and most detestable. The Siddhdnia-tantras of the South are considered 
to be anti-Vedic in the Vayusamhita as quoted by Appaya Diksita in his 
Sivarkamanidipika. According to the Varadhapurana (LXX.41; LXX.9, 53-5; cf. 
LX. 35-8) the Tantras were compiled to delude people fallen from the Vedic 
path. The Kirmapurana (Parva XII. 255-9; Upari XVI) also says the same 
thing and suggests that one should not speak to the Paricaratras and and 
Pasupatas. According to the Sambapurana (as quoted in Viramitrodaya, 
Vol. I, p. 24) the Tantras are for the persons fallen from Vedic rites and afraid 
‘of Vedic penances. Apararka has quoted passages from Smrti texts to show 
that the followers of the Tantric way should be socially ostracised and that 
any act of social intercourse with them should be followed by expiatory rites 
(Com. on Yajfavalkya, pp.12-18). Several verses of Manu have been inter- 
preted as referring to Tantric rites in a disparaging manner. Sankara in his 
commentary on the Brahmasiitras, Purusottama in his Bhasyaprakasa on 
Vallabha’s Anubhdsya, and Appaya Diksita in his Vedéntakalpataruparimala 
have all sought to prove the unauthoritativeness of the Tantras on account 
of their anti-Vedic character.® 


What is the need of Tantra when there is Veda? What is the need 
of Veda when there is Tantra ? Such questions are frequently found 
in the polemical writings of both the traditions and they are not 
without significance. Although later authors of the Tantric texts, and 
commentators on these texts sought to base their doctrines and 
commentaries on the Vedas, Tantra remained a separate branch of 
knowledge quite outside the pale of Vedic tradition. This was due to 
the fact that in the ideological conflict between the two traditions, 
the Vedic and the Tantric, the latter held its own, although many of 
its theoreticians, mostly Brahmanas—those belonging to the elite 
class—surreptitiously or openly supported the Vedic tradition and 
fabricated Tantra in the Vedic line. In spite of all these, Tantra 
received a wide denotation and functioned as a parallel tradition 
incorporating within itself most of the living creeds from a certain 
period of Indian history. One of the causes of its survival as a parallel 
tradition was the adherence of the so called lower people to the 
Tantric-way of life. 

The Vedas, like the Tantras, consist of heterogeneous elements 
contributing to all forms of primitive knowledge, from the brewing 
of wine to the highest. cosmogonical speculations. Subsequently, 
however, the Vedic language became obscure, the real meaning and - 
significance of the original passages were forgotten, artifical and 
imaginary interpretations were invented and the basic contents 
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overlooked. Eventually the Vedas came to be looked upon as a 
symbol of spiritual knowledge, a very sacred and unchallengable 
tradition not to be approached lightly, and a strong taboo for the 
ordinary people. Its study and interpretation were monopolised by 
persons belonging to the dominant class who denied the existence 
of any empirical knowledge in them, highlighted the illusions and 
stamped out the realities. It reached the extent that if a Sidra 
ventured to go through the Vedas to acquire knowledge of his own 
profession he was liable to receive punishment. 

The lacuna thus created in the field of material knowledge, the 
utility of which was denied in the Vedic tradition, was naturally filled 
by the Tantras which appeared asa parallel tradition. To the working 
people Tantra meant something more than a mere religious system. 
To them knowledge meant worldly knowledge, that which guided 
them in their multifarious practical and productive works, and the 
repository of these was the Tantras which supplied them the materi- 
als for achieving professional success and satisfaction. 

But in the course of time, as we shall see later, Tantra also became 
class-oriented. Owing to the increasing rigidity of the hierarchial 
system and social exploitation the toiling masses became poorer and 
poorer and the number of literate persons belonging to the lower 
strata reached a marginal point. The texts were soon beyond their 
reach. Thus, they could not develop their professional skill and 
knowledge by going through the texts, because they had gradually 
been led to become illiterate. At the same time,.and for the same 
reason, they could not record the results of their professional 
experiences which, in turn, prevented the formation of new scien- 
tific Tantras. 


The Parallel Tradition 


In the quest for the foundations and early development of Tantrism, 
we have to depend more on the parallel tradition itselfas manifested 
in numerous non-Brahmanical and heterodox, scientific and tech- 
nological treatises, regional, tribal, proletarian, and popular cults, 
beliefs, and practices and on the broad background of the history of 
Indian thought in general, rather than on surviving Tantric texts 
themselves which, valuable though they are in many respects, are in 
their present form burdened with superimposed elements and thus 
bear only a parochial and limited significance. 
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In spite of all sorts of Brahmanical interpolations, grafting and 
handling, Tantra clearly rejects the varnasystem and patriarchy and, 
in the field of religion, all external formalities in regard to spiritual 
quest. These viewpoints are in virtual opposition to those upheld in 
the Smarta-Puranic tradition, and that is why the followers of this 
system have been condemned and various attempts have been made 
to blacken the Tantric ideals. The tradition of varnasrama was always 
patronised by the ruling class, even by the Buddhist, Muslim and 
British rulers who were theoretically opposed to it. A critical student 
of religious history cannot fail to observe that certain forms of 
religious systems, especially those which uphold and justify a social 
system based on the principles of inequality and oppression, have 
been given massive support by the ruling class in all ages. 

But the religion of the dominant class which created a pantheon 
in each system, in terms of the existing social hierarchy with its 
supreme being as the acknowledged overlord and allied deities as 
subordinates, substantiated also bya philosophy ofillusion, had little 
to do with the greater section of the masses who subscribed to a 
different tradition: a tradition consisting of popular beliefs, cults, 
and rituals; liberal social ideals; and an ethics and philosophy that 
gave areal meaning to life. This tradition was enriched by a host of 
teachers and religious leaders in different ages and sometimes 
created new forms of religion which were basically protestant and 
liberal. It also happened that some of these systems became class- 
oriented in later times as we find in the case of Buddhism—the tribal, 
low-born (vrsala) Buddha, in time, became a ame a cakravartin, 
a universal monarch. 

The five great Tantric teachers, regarded in the Natha tradition 
as Adi-siddhas, carne from the lower section of society. Minanatha, 
also known as Matsyendranatha—identified by the Buddhists with 
Avalokitesvara and by the Muslims with Machandali or Mochra Pir— 
was a fisherman. Goraksanatha, with whom such Tantric works as 
Goraksasamhita, Goraksasiddhantasamgraha, etc., are connected, was -- 
either a fisherman, or a keotiya or Kaivarta. Hadipa, or Jalandhari-pa, 
was a Hadi (or a net-holder according to another tradition) who 
served as a stable-sweep in the palace of queen Mainamati of Patika. 
Of the traditional eighty-four Siddhacaryas, mentioned in the Ti- 
betan texts, Lui-pa, Kankali-pa, Khadaga-pa, Kanha-pa, Thagana-pa, 
Ksatra-pa, Tanti-pa, Kustli-pa, Mahila-pa, Rahula-pa, Celuk-pa, 
Nirguna-pa, Bhikhana-pa, Kalakala-pa, Dhahuri-pa, Kambala-pa, 
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Sarvabhaksa-pa, Putuli-pa and Anariga-pa were Siidras, Ajogi-pa, 
Meko-pa, Bhali-pa and Udhari-pa came from the trading class, Mina- 
pa and Goraksa-pa were fishermen, Camari-pa was a leather-worker, 
Dhombhi-pawasawasherman, Acinti-pa was awood-cutter, Kampari- 
pawasa blacksmith, Jogi-pa was a Doma, Gundari-pa or Gorur-pa was 
a fowler, Carpari-pa was a Kahar, Kanthali-pa was a tailor and Pancha- 
pa was a shoe maker. Yogini Manibhadra was a Grhadasi or maid- 
servant. 

Many of these eighty-four Siddhas were reputed authors of Tantric 
treatises. The names of their works are recorded, and a few of the 
works have come to light. One of the most striking features of their 
teaching is that they asked their fellowmen to follow their own crafts 
honestly and sincerely and asserted that this would lead them to 
liberation. The upholders of the Sant tradition also came mostly 
from the non-privileged social strata. They preached their own ideas 
among the toiling masses and in doing so they were actively opposed 
by the upholders of the Brahmanical tradition. The existing reli- 
gious systems, approved and upheld by the Puranas, and the severity 
of the social laws enumerated in the Smrti texts, had no appeal to the 
toiling masses. This accounts for the rise of new cults and disciplines 
outlined by men of their own social standing or class. The main 
features of this new wave were the revival of primitive beliefs and 
practices, of course not in their original forms, a simpler and less 
formal approach to the personal deity, orientation of life by the 
instructions of the guru or preceptor, aliberal and respectful attitude 
towards women, and denial of the caste system. 

From the earliest period to the end of the medieval age, Indian 
literature shows a set ofideas, and corresponding practices, different 
from the officially acknowledged norm, which have found expres- 
sion in the beliefs and rituals of the Auls, Bauls, Sahajiyas, Kapalikas, 
Nathas, Lokayatas and various other sects. All these come within the _ 
purview of Tantra. In all these systems, besides the aforesaid ethical 
and social values, supreme importance is attributed to the body 
(deha, kaya) because the clue to the mysteries of the universe is 
to be sought in those of the body. The Tantric maxim is : That 
which is not in the body is not in the universe. Theré-are reasons 
to believe that the earlier Tantric view of life did not encourage . 
such beliefs as the existence of the soul apart from the body, etc. 
The liberation of the soul was not conceived as purusartha or the 
aim of life. Rather, we have the concept of jzvanmukti or liberation 
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within the span of life in the form of the attainment of immortality. 

On the basis of a description of Lokayatikas, as found in the 
Tarkarahasyadipika of Gunaratna (14th-15th century), Haraprasad 
Sastri has pointed out the intimate relation that existed between the 
Lokayatikas, and the Kapalikas, Sahajiyas, etc., of the Tantric tradi- 
tion. Expounding the Lokayata doctrine Gunaratna said: 


At first the doctrine of the atheists is being stated. Many among the 
Brahmanas and the low-born Yogins and Kapalikas, who smear their bodies 
with ashes, are atheists. They do not believe in soul, virtues, etc. According 
to them the world is composed of four elements. Some Carvakas consider 
space as the fifth element. According to them consciousness is produced, 
like the intoxicating power produced by the mixture of the components of 
wine, from matter (dhita). Soul is like the bubbles of water. Body endowed 
with consciousness is the human being. They (the atheists) eat meat and 
drink wine, and, what is more, indulge in illicit sexual union even with 
mother. On a certain day in every year they assemble together and have 
sexual union with women.” 


The last line is evidently suggestive of a collective sexual ritual 
reminding us of the Tantric cakra or mandala. Sastri’s remark in this 
connection is worth-noting: 


The influence of the Lokayatikas and of the Kapalikas is still strong in India. 
There is a sect and a numerous one too, the followers of which believe that 
deha or the material human body is all that should be cared for, and their 
religious practices are concerned with the union of men and women and. 
their success (s¢ddhi) varies according to the duration of union. They call 
themselves Vaisnavas, but they do not believe in Visnu or Krsna or his 
incarnations. They believe in deha. They have another name sahaja which is 
the name of a sect of Buddhists which arose from Mahayana in in the last four 
centuries of their existence in India." 


In fact every religious system in India maintains a parallel tradi- 
tion different from and opposed to the one supported and patronised 
by the dominant class. All known forms of Indian religion have 
Tantras and Tantric rites which prove that in spite of all that was said 
against it this parallel tradition had a special potency which was able 
to influence the contents of the major religious systems of India and 
even to create new religious systems like Saktism under Hinduism 
and Vajrayana under Buddhism. Certain sects of the Paficaratras, 
Ganapatyas, Pasupatas were direct creations of this parallel tradition, 
‘ as we shall see later. 

Because of its original association with the simpler peoples, 
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popular cults and rituals became an integral part of the Tantric way ~ 
of life. This brought the cult of the Mother Goddess and the fertility 
rites associated with its original conception into close relationship 
with Tantra. The magical rites performed to obtain greater fertility 
of land, which really underlay elaborate Tantric rituals, were not the 
creations of fancy or the fruit of leisure. Rather they served asa guide 
to action, as an illusory technique complementary to the deficiencies 
of real techniques. By this illusory technique, which consisted of the 
miming of an incident, or symbolical representation of a coveted 
object, primitive man thought he could secure the actual occurrence 
ofwhat he desired. This was the basis not only of magico-religious art, | 
but also of ancient drama, thematic songs and dances, rituals 
indicative of the efficacy of sound and symbolism of words, and so 
on—all that had characterised the earlier ingredients of Tantra. 


‘Pure Knowledge’ versus Empirical Knowledge 


The parallel Tantric tradition which was evolving since time imme- 
morial as the philosophy of the masses, had a great metamorphosis 
when elements of the dominant section were imposed on it. It was 
distorted and its principles were remodelled so that they would 
conform to the philosophy of illusion. The scientific and materialis- 
tic traditions were relegated to background, and all references to 
technical and manual labour, observation and experiment, were 
divested of importance in the texts. This contempt for worldly 
knowledge was possible only because one section of the community 
lived on the surplus produced by another and withdrew itself from 
the responsibility of labour and hence from the obligtion ofacknowl- 
edging the reality of the material world. It created the illusion of 
‘pure knowledge’—a form of transcedental wisdom in which world 
and worldly action had no place—and rejected everything that went 
against it. 

This happened not only in India but in other parts of the world 
as well. In Greece, with the growth of the elaborate institution of 
slavery, the illusion of ‘pure knowledge’ became the driving force of ' 
philosophical speculation. Empirical knowledge on which Heraklitos 
laid so much emphasis and which was regarded by Demokritos as the 
power of man to achieve mastery over nature, was relegated by Plato 
to a kind of limbo, as the bastard knowledge of a slave. To Plato 
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wisdom meant a knowledge not of nature but of a super-nature 
constituted only by ideas.” 


In the Laws Plato organises society on the basis of slavery and, having done 
so, puts a momentous question: ‘We have now made excellent arrangements 
to free our citizens from the necessity of manual labour; the business of the 
arts and crafts have been passed on to others; agriculture has been handed 
over to slaves on condition of their granting us a sufficient return to live in 
a fit and seemly fashion; how now shall we organise our lives?’ A still more 
pertinent question would have been: How will our new way of life reorganise 
our thoughts? For the new way of life did bring a new way of thinking, and 
one that proved inimical to science. [t was henceforth difficult to hold to the 
view that true knowledge could be arrived at by interrogating nature, for all 
the implements and processes by which nature is made to obey man’s will 
had become, if not in fact yet in the political philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, the province of a slave.!8 


We do not know when and how this contemptuous attitude 
towards worldly knowledge began to gain ground in India. The genu- 
inely earlier portions of the Rgveda knew neither caste-distinction 
nor contempt for empirical knowledge and its functioning in 
different spheres of life. Far from being looked down upon with 
contempt, arts and crafts were originally considered so important 
that Tvastr, the craftsman, was raised to the status of a powerful deity. 
The making of the world was conceived in terms of woodcraft, done 
as if by a carpenter’s or joiner’s skill.‘ In a Rgvedic verse the poet 
does not hesitate to proclaim that his father is a leech, mother a 
grinder and he himself a bard, and that they all jointly strive for 
cattle. 

But with the disintegration of undifferentiated tribal life and with 
the growth of the class or caste-divided society, this attitude began to 
change. This is illustrated by the fate of the Agvins, the master- 
physicians. Their position was lowered and even their right of 
drinking soma in the assembly of gods was denied, probably due to 
their professional association with the so called lower peoples. In fact 
the work of physicians entails their association with all sorts of 
people, from a Brahmana to a Candala, and it was not possible for 
them to follow the way of varndsrama which was introduced in the 
post-Rgvedic age and enforced in social life by the kings and the 
administration. This is why men of the medical profession were not 
given due recognition in the Smrtis. The science ofhealing, to which 
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anumber of Tantras were devoted, was relegated to the class of avidya 
or false knowledge. What is the need of medicine when disease is 
caused by the karma of the past life? This was the argument put 
forward by the upholders of ‘pure knowledge’. Not only medicine 
but other branches of practical knowledge were looked down upon. 
According to the Dharmasittras, the Vedas and agriculture are 
destructive of each other.'® Manu says that even when compelled to 
follow the profession of Vaisya, the third caste, the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas must avoid agriculture, because it is slavish and involves 
injury.!” 

The Chandogya Upanisad contains an interesting story which, 
incidentally, throws light on the conflict between material know- 
ledge and ‘pure knowledge."® Svetaketu, son of (Uddalaka) Aruni, 
being commanded by his father, repaired to a tutor and returned 
home after twelve years, quite confident of his knowledge of the 
Vedas. Then his father asked: ‘Have you, O Svetaketu, enquired of 
your tutor about the subject which makes the unheard of heard, the 
unconsidered considered and the unsettled settled?’ In other words, 
he wanted to know whether his son had acquired any knowledge 
about the new- fangled concept of brahman, the aim of the so called 
pure knowledge. Svetaketu’s frank answer was: ‘Verily my learned 
teachers knew it not. Had they known it, why should they have omitted to 
impart it to me?’ Evidently, the tutors of Svetaketu meant empirical 
knowledge by the Vedas which they had imparted to their pupil. 

Although from the Upanisadic period we come across the insist- 
ence on ‘pure knowledge’, as opposed to worldly empirical know- 
ledge, by the intellectuals belonging to the upper strata of society, 
but since the country was vast and its development uneven, the cult 
of ‘pure knowledge’ had to face challenge from many quarters— 
from the adherents of the Lokayata, Sankhya, Nyaya-Vaiéesika, 
Mim4amsa, Jain and other schools. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas developed 
the atomic structure of the universe which was regarded as the 
composite of eternal unalterable, causeless atoms and they reduced 
all composite objects to four kinds of the atoms—of earth, water, fire 
and air. The basic texts of this system, the Ny@ya and Vaisesika Sutras, 
did not accept the existence of God. It was not until a subsequent 
period that the doctrines of the Nyaya- -Vaisesikas were changed into 
theism.!® The Buddhists belonging to the Sarvastivada school—the 
Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas—who also accepted the atomic theory , 
had challenged the doctrine of ‘pure knowledge’ upheld by the 
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Madhyamika and Yogacara schools, the foster parents of Vedanta.” 
The Mimamsa school, which had a popular basis and which wanted 
to revert to the primitive undifferentiated way of life where the 
Yajnascould revive their original significance, challenged the Vedantic 
view of ‘pure knowledge’ with the argument that if the world is 
produced from brahmanwhichis free from all defects, then the world 
should. also be defectless. Likewise maydé cannot be at the root of 
creation because there was no entity other than brahman on the 
eve of creation. This cannot be said that brahman, the only reality, 
has induced the unreal dreamlike mayé to create.?! The Jains also 
postulated the atomic concept of the universe and with their 
‘unsettling logic’ proved that the materia] world was eternal, without 
any beginning or end.” Most vital, however, was the challenge that 
came from the Sankhya which, as the precondition of any philo- 
sophical enquiry, put forward a formidable law of causation accord- 
ing to which the effect was the real modification of the cause. The 
same thing which is explicit in the effect is implicit in the cause, and 
hence the cause of the material world is obviously nothing but 
matter. 

Eventually, however, the champions of ‘pure knowledge’ suc- 
~ ceeded in imposing their views upon other systems. They did this in 
several ways, the most effective of which was the fabrication of the 
texts. The processis clearly visible in the case of the Sankhya. Because 
of its basic materialism the Sankhya had become the most dangerous 
adversary of the champions of ‘pure knowledge’. Sankara declared 
the Sankhya to be his enemy number one (pradhana malla) and said 
that ‘Kapila’s doctrine not only contradicts the Vedas but also the 
sayings of those persons like Manu who follow the Vedic way’ 
(kapilasya tantrasya veda viruddhatvam vedanuséri manuvacana 
viruddhatvaica) and that ‘in order to establish the sayings of Vedanta, 
systems like the Sankhya and others are to be eradicated’ (vedanta- 
vakyani vacaksanaih samyagdarsanapratipaksabhitani sankhyadi- 
darsanani nirakaraniyaniti).> That is why there was a conscious 
attempt to revise and recast the Sankhya in the light of Vedanta. 
Vijfianabhiksu, the confirmed Vedantist, in his introduction to the 
Sdnkhyasitra, frankly declared that his purpose was to fabricate 
Sankhya (kalarkabhaksitam sankhyasastram jndnasudhakaram, 
kalavasistam bhityo’api purayisye vaco’amrtaih) and he actually did it by 
burdening the Sankhya with Vedantic elements. In order to reduce 
the Sankhya into a form of Vedanta, Gaudapada, in his commentary 
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on the Sankhyakarika, tried to establish that purusa was one and not 
many (anekam vyaktamekavyaktam tatha pumanapyekah) evidently with 
a view to bringing the concept in relation to the Vedantic idea of 
brahman.™ The final triumph of ‘pure knowledge’ found its culmina- 
tion through the Mahayana Buddhist logicians and the Vedantists 
who proclaimed absolute idealism and considered the whole world 
of experience as completely unreal, an appearance, a mere network 
of unintelligible relations. They argued that things which were 
produced by concurrent causes were not produced by themselves 
and hence did not exist in themselves. They denied all possible 
sources of empirical knowledge and had only dreams and sense 
illusions to fall back upon. 

The materialistic world-view of Tantra, in the same way, 1 was 
rejected i in favour of a priori principles smuggled into it. Although 
Tantra in its earlier stage opposed the Vedantic philosophy of illu- 
sion and admitted the reality of the world and its evolution out ofa 
material primal principle, the prakrti of the Sankhyas, the super- 
imposed elements brought it into line with Vedanta. Thus Tantra 
came to mean the way of realising the true nature of brahman, and was 
conceived as a moksa-sasira, i.e. a scripture meant for liberation from 
wordly fetters. Not only the followers of Tantra, but those of other 
quasi-materialistic systems as well—like the Jains, the Sankhyas, the 
Mimamsakas, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, etc., which came more or less 
close to a mechanistic conception of nature—could not free them- 
selves from the influence of this concept of moksa. The aim of even 
medical science was thus directed towards the ideal of liberating 
individual souls from the bondage of physical existence. 

Such ideas which sought their justification in intuitional know- 
ledge instead of direct material knowledge about the nature of 
things, and which were utilised for the realisation of self and 
considered to be conducive to liberation or moksa, were inherent in 
Upanisadic idealism. These ideas easily penetrated the so called 
Brahmanical systems. In the case of the non-Brahmanical systems 
the infiltration was probably due to the Brahmana converts who 
came with certain preconceived ideas which they did not discard but 
further developed within the framework of their adopted system. But 
there were other factors also. We should not forget that within the 
general thought-structure of a given system itself there exists a 
distinct possibility ofideas developing according to their own peculiar 
qualities. This process of change may culminate in a final qualitative 
transformation of the original ideas. 
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In view of what has been stated above while dealing with the 
scientific contents of the Tantras, it should be remembered that, 
just as in Greece after Aristotle, the term metaphysics lost its original 
meaning and its subject matter came to be identified with speculat- 
ive philosophy as against the pre-Socratic naturalism of the Ionian 
physicists, so also most of the Indian systems when they received a 
good deal of sophistication at the hands of the educated elite class, 
especially the Brahmanas, they set themselves the impossible task 
of explaining the concrete realities of existence by establishing a 
standard of judgement, the very existence of which was not proved 
and could not be proved. 

The Tantric maxim that the body is the epitome of the universe 
is the basis of Indian medical science; it rests on the assumption that 
the elements forming the body cannot be dissociated from environ- 
mental elements and that by applying the laws which govern the 
latter, the former may be brought to order. This environmental 
matter, which is not different from bodily matter, is called Prakrti in 
the Sankhya and conceived here as the Female Principle from which 
everything in the world is produced. Prakrti is characterised by three 
qualities which influence and attract a number of forces of varying 
qualities and ‘properties. These forces are conceived as Purusas or 
Male Principles, and it is only by the union of Prakrti with the Male 
Principles that creation starts in different spheres. Prakrti is in a 
constant process of evolution and is subject to the law of cause and 
effect. The whole cosmos exists in a subtle form in Prakrti and 
becomes manifest in creation, which is only the unmanifest becom- 
ing manifest, the avyakta becoming vyakta. - 

This dualism is accepted in principle in the scientific tradition of 
Tantra, although here the properties and attributes of the Male and 
Female Principles are somewhat changed. This was probably due to 
the monistic influence of Vedanta. The Tantric concepts appear to 
be more akin to the Chinese principles of Yang and Yin, symbolising 
the positive and negative forces, the Male and Female Principles, 
which have found diverse applications in elaborating the theoretical 
principles of Chinesé medicine, chemistry, music, etc. In the Tantric 
rasa school of alchemy the basic ingredients to be mixed or com- 
bined are conceived as having properties of the Female Principle 
while the process which produces the effect, or the essence of the 
effect itself, as having those of the Male. This brings to mind the 
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ancient Lokayata idea of consciousness, conceived as the Male 
Principle in the Sankhya, and produced in the same way as the 
intoxicating power of liquor is created by the combination of various 
ingredients in different proportions. The Male and Female Prin- 
ciples again symbolise the Tantric physiology in which thirty-two 
subtle glands are viewed in terms of the former and the nervous 
system in terms of the latter which is revealed in such feminine names 
attributed to the nerves as ida, pingald, susumna, gundian:; hastijihvé, 
pusa, yasasvini, alambisa, Sankhini, etc. 
One should not fail to notice, especially in the field of medicine, 
that Tantric drugs are still used. In India there is even today a 
flourishing trade of medieval chemical products with Tantric labels. 
Indian almanacs liberally advertise Tantric drugs. It is, of course, 
purely.a commercial business, the main capital of which is: the 
exploitation of the goodwill and reputation which Tantric drugs 
once enjoyed in the past. Indian medical science.as revealed in the 
_ Carakasamhita and Susrutasamhita is basically Tantric. Although in 
the present form of these texts a priortideas have been grafted, and 
these accretions are spiritual in nature, the basic structure of scien- 
tific reasoning still prevails in these works. ‘The medical tradition of 
India lays the greatest emphasis on a cause-effect relation; and it is 
interesting that the Buddha himself based his doctrine of suffering 
on the medical tradition. The Four Noble Truths proclaimed by the 
Buddha remind us of the similar maxims concerning diseases as 
found in the Carakasamhita which, although in its present. form 
belongs to the beginning of the Christian era, contains much of the 
_earlier Tantric medical tradition. The earlier logicians, the followers 
of the Nyaya school, wanted to base their argument on the authority 
of the science of Mantra and Ayurveda,” which means that they 
wanted to follow the same method of reasoning as was followed by 
the Tantricsand men of the medical profession. Tantra is also known 
as Mantrasastra. ef 
Although we come.across the names of many Tantric treatises on 
scientific subjects, there are very few texts extant. All the medical 
texts are lost but a few of the texts on alchemy still survive. In the 
religious texts, which are mostly rewritten fabricated versions of the 
lost originals, we have some scientific information but they are 
mostly saturated with abstract religious and metaphysical ideas. In 
these religious texts knowledge about the human body is presented 
under the following categories: Sartrotpaitikramah (the process by 
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which the body isformed), Sarirasthanadinirnayah (location of nerves, 
etc., within the body), bhiitagunah (qualities of matter by which body 
is formed), Ssarirasthavayu nirnayah (identification of the element of 
air in the body) and Sartrakosavarnanam (description of the muscles 
of the body).° The knowledge has necessarily, many limitations if 
judged by modern standards. But some forms of observation and 
experimentwere involved in their understanding because dissection 
for anatomical purposes was known. A class of Tantra was dedicated » 
to the science of surgery and dissection of the body. We have not 
enough material in hand, but there are reasons to hold that. the 
original purpose of the Tantric Savasadhanawas dissection. However, 
the difficulty with these religious texts is that though they begin with 
a purely scientific approach to the question of the formation of the 
body (their description of the origin and development of the foetus 
in the womb is basically correct even if judged by modern standards) 
ultimately the approach is given a religious and metaphysical - 
orientation in accordance with the demand of the philosophy of 
karma and moksa. 
From the evidence in the extant medical texts we come to know 
that eight forms of Tantric texts were current as treatises on the 
science of healing which formed the basis of the eight main divisions 
of Ayurveda. These were Salyatantra (healing of wounds and diseases 
of the lower limbs through surgery, ointments and medicine), 
Salakyatantra (healing of the wounds and diseases of the upper 
limbs), Kayacikitsdtanira (healing of all external and internal dis- 
eases of general types), Bhitavidyatantra (dealing with mental dis- 
eases), Kaumdarabhrtyatantra (dealing with diseases of children), 
Agadatantra (science of toxicology), Vajikaranatantra (prescription 
for enhancing sexual vigour, etc.) and Rasdyanatantra (science of 
chemical preparations needed for medicinal and other purposes). 
Of these eight sciences, only a few texts dealing with rasayana still 
survive. Of the rest we have only a few names of the writers of some 
of the lost texts belonging to the aforesaid groups in the extant 
medical treatises. Aupadhenava, Aurabhra, Pauskalavata and others 
wrote treatises on Salyatantra, and Janaka, Nimi, Kankayana, 
Krsnatreya, etc., wrote on Sdlakyatantra, as is known, from different 
sources, but their works are all lost. The name Kawmdrabhrtyatantra 
was evidently. connected with Jivaka. Kumarabhrtya. who was. the. 
physician « of the Buddha. and a renowned. child specialist. A special 
type of Tantric treatment of diseases was known as Avadhaittika 
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cikiisa, and its practitioners are found in India even today. 

The Tantric physicians who depended mostly on chemical drugs 
were known as Rasavaidyas and formed a sect of their own. They used 
mainly drugs produced from mercury, sulphur, iron, mica, gold, and 
silver. In the field of mercurial drugs specially the Rasa sect made 
wonderful progress. On the one hand they devised a philosophy of 
body in terms of its chemical reactions, known as Rasesvara-daréana 
or Kayatattva and on the other made numerous preparations out of 
mercury. We have the names of their chief exponents: Mahadeva, 
Adinatha, Nityanatha, Candrasena, Goraksanatha, Kapali and 
others. The Siddha sect of the South also depended on mercurial 
drugs and the method of their treatment was known as Siddhacthitsa. 
Also called Maheévara Siddhas of the Suddamarga, they had as the 
founder of one of their seven subsects a Chinese Taoist named 
Bhoga who possessed wonderful knowledge of alchemy. The Natha 
Siddhas were closely allied with the Rasesvara Siddhas. Each of the 
nine Natha Siddhas was generally held to stand at the head of a 
community of expert alchemists who were masters in the prepara- 
tion of antidotes against old age, diseases, and poisons. 


Tantric Texts on Chemical Sciences 


Earlier scholars relegated the Tantras to a class of black magic, full 
of obscene and repulsive elements, unfit for a man of good taste to 
study. Those who had faith in the Tantras considered them, on the 
other hand, to be the way and means for spiritual quest and exercise, 
having nothing to do with worldly affairs. It was Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray (1861-1944), the renowned chemical scientist, who was 
the first to proclaim boldly that Indian chemistry had very largely 
derived its colour, flavour, and nourishment from the Tantras which 
were repositories of a great amount of chemical information and 
many «alchemical recipes. In fact, his celebrated History of Hindu 
Chemistry was mainly based on Tantric treatises.”” In this work he’ 
not only gave copious quotations from the extant Tantric texts but 
also reproduced extracts and relevant portions of the texts in the 
appendices. 

As we have already stated, the Tantras deal with medicinal prepa- 
rations consisting mostly of mercury. In the Kubjikatantra belonging 
to the Kubjikamata school, a manuscript of which is found in Gupta 
characters, we come across a passage in which Siva himself speaks 
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of parada or mercury as his generative principle, and eulogises its 
efficacy when ‘killed’ six times. In this work we also find allusions to 
the transmutation of copper into gold with the aid of mercury, as also 
to other chemical processes. In the well-known Rudrayémalatantrawe 
have a section called Rasakalpa which deals with metals, minerals 
and the process of ‘killing’ them.” Methods for the extraction of the 
essence of copper pyrites and those of zinc from calamine have also 
been recorded. It should be noted in this connection that there is a 
. work called Dhatukriya (operation of metals) or Dhatumanjart which 
pretends to bea part of the Rudrayamalatantra.™ This work cannot be 
placed earlier thanl6th century A.D. and it contains much Arabic 
influence. Here we come across a term called dahajala meant to 
denote sulphuric acid. The work deals mainly with metals and their 
alloys. 
Nagarjuna’s Rasaratndkara is a celebrated Tantric treatise on 
alchemy.” This Nagarjuna, who was also the reputed author of 
Kaksapitatantra and Arogyamaijari and the redactor of the 
Susrutasamhita, is dated to 8th century A.D. and was different from the 
famous exponent of the Madyamika system who was also Buddhist 
and his Rasaratnakara bears the stamp of Mahayana Buddism. Two 
other treatises by Nagarjuna have also been recorded in the Nepal 
collection of manuscripts. One is Yogasara which contains recipes 
for improving the physical body, and the other is known as Yogastaka 
which contains recipes for cosmetics and for the cure of diseases of 
the hair. The Rasarainakara, with which we are concerned at present, 
contains methods for the purification ofimportant minerals—crude 
copper by means of ‘poling’, extractions of the essence of minerals, 
liquefaction of mica, fixation of mercury, a recipe for Aethiops 
mineral, ‘killing’ of mercury, and also description of the nature of 
the apparatuses. There is another work called Rasaratndkara 
composed by Siddha Nityanatha which deals mainly with the tests for 
‘killing’ mercury.” 
Rasérnava, a Saiva Tantric work of the 12th century, is mainly 
based upon the aforesaid celebrated work of the alchemist Nagarjuna. 
It gives a list of the apparatuses used for chemical purposes and treats 
of crucibles and the colour of flames. It also deals with the alkalis; 
colouring and ‘killing’ of metals, purfication of quicksilver, ex-traction 
of zinc and copper and a variety of other chemical subjects. Here , 
mercury is said to have been composed of five elements representing 
Siva himself. Three other Tantric texts, of Buddhist origin, should _ 
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also be noted. They are Bhiksu Govinda’s Rasahydaya,** Somadeva’s 
Rasendracudamani,* and Yasodhara’s Rasaprakasa-sudhakara.* These 
texts were composed between the 11th and 13th century A.D. and 
drew heavily upon from Nagarjuna. But Yasodhara made some 
substantial contribution to the metallurgy of zinc. The Rasaciniamani 
of Madanantadeva describes the processes of the preparation of 
calomel, the fabrication of gold and silver, extraction of zinc from 
calamineé, copper from blue vitriol, etc.” The Kakacandesvarimata- 
tantra mainly deals with mercurial preparation, copper, and 
liquefaction of mica.” It also gives a method for the transmutation 
of iron into gold, but the process is not very clear. 

Of the works on medicinal chemistry, the most important is the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya® which deals exhaustively with minerals having 
medical properties and classes them under the four categories of 
vasa, uparasa, ratna and loha. Rasa was almost exclusively applied 
to the employment of mercury and metal in medicine. Abhra (mica), 
vaikranta, maksika (pyrites), vimala, adrija (bitumen), sasyaka, capala 
and rasakawere the eight principal rasas. Sulphur, red-ochre, vitriol, | 
alum, orpiment, realgar, afijanaand kamkusthawere the eight uparasas 
useful in the operation of mercury. Ratnaor gems were also regarded 
as agencies which would help the fixation or coagulation of mercury. 
So also were lohani or metal like gold, silver, iron, tin, brass, bell- 
metal, etc. Elaborate rules are also laid down in this text for initiation 
through Tantric rites into the secrets of mercurial lore. The text also 
deals with the practical questions of laboratory, technical terms, 
apparatus, etc. Emphasis is laid upon the ingredients for crucibles, 
and the purification, fixation, and incineration of mercury, and 
soon. — , 

Other texts on medicinal chemistry are cast in the same mould as 
Rasaratnasamuccaya. Of these texts, the Rasarajalaksmi" of Visnudeva, 
which gives an account of common rasas and uparasas, is of some 
importance because it contains references to previous Tantric 
works on this subject and to their writers. The Rasanaksatramalika" 
of Mathanasimha and Rasendracintamani, the authorship Of which is 
disputed, are general texts. The Rasasara of Govindacarya deals with 
eighteen operations of mercury.’It is interesting to note that the 
author describes his indebtedness to the Buddhists of Tibet for the 
knowledge of certain processes. Dhaturatnamala” is devoted ex- 
clusively to short processes of ‘killing’ metal and minerals. The use 
of opium as a drug which finds mention in these texts was probably 
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due to foreign influence, since the term ahiphena, which was.coined 
for denoting opium, is not found in the early Sanskrit lexicons. 
Chinese drugs are also mentioned in texts of this kind. Phirangaroga, 
or the disease of the Portuguese, suggestive of veneral disease, and 
its treatment with calomel (rasakarpura) and china-root (chodbcini, 
Smilax-China) are mentioned in such texts as Rasapradipa, 
Rasendracudamani,® etc. 

Of the other texts belonging to the late medieval period, the 
Sarangadhara-samgraha is based upon the Carakasamhita on the one 
hand and Tantric chemical treatises on the other. The author dates 
this work in Samvat 1420 or A.D. 1363. Rasendrasadrasamgraha of 
Gopala Krsna is a compilation from the earlier chemical Tantras. 
Likewise the Rasendrakalpadrumais mainly based upon the Rasdrnava. 
Other late medieval compilations are the Rasakaumudi, Bhavaprakasa, 
Arkaprakasa, Salinatha’s Rasamanjan, Rasararjana, Rasaérnava (dis- 
tinct from the standard alchemical work bearing the same title); 
Rasaraindkara (different from two other works bearing the same 
tide) and Suvarnatantra. 

Agreat many names of Tantric alchemical texts and their authors 
are scattered throughout the mass of chemical and medical litera- 
ture. We have the names of such authors as Balabhadra, Brahmajyoti, 
Gahanandanatha, Manthanabhairava, Svacchandabhairava, Vyadi, 
etc., whose works are not mentioned, and also such works as Bandha- 
sarvasva, Rasesvarasiddhanta, etc., whose authors are not mentioned. 
But there are also a good number of cases where the texts are 
mentioned along with the names of their authors. Such texts are 
Anandanubhava’s. Rasadipikd, Bhojadeva’s. Rasarajamrganka, 
Candrasena’s Rasacandrodaya, Carpata’s Carpatasiddhanta, Cudamani 
Misra’s Rasakamadhenu, Dhanapati’s Divyarasendrasara, Garuda- 
dattasiddha’s Rasaraindvali, Goraksanatha’s Goraksasiddhanta, 
Harihara’s Rasavisvadarpana, Kankali’s Rasakankéli, Kapali’s 
Rasarajamahodadhi, KeSavadeva’s Yogaratnakara, Mallari’s. 
Rasakautuka, Narahari’s Rasayogamuktavali, Ramaraja’s Rasa- 
ratnapradipa, Siddha Bhaskara’s Rasendrabhaskara, Siddha 
Prananatha’s Rasadipa, Srinatha’s Rasaratna, Trimallabhatta’s 
Rasadarpana, Vaidyaraja’s Rasa-kasayavaidyaka, Bandimisra’s 
Yogasudhanidhi and Vasudeva’s Rasasarvesvara, These works, how- 
ever, are yet to be found. 

In the Tibetan Tanjur and Kanjur collections we have a number 
of Tantric treatises on alchemy and medicine, very few of which 
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have as yet been deciphered. In 1932 MM. Vidhusekhar Sastri 
referred to four Sanskrit treatises on alchemy as translated into 
Tibetan which were Rasasiddhisdstra, Dhatuvaddasastra or Dhatu 
vadasastroddhyti, Sarvesvararasayana, and Dhatuvada. The first work is 
lost—only its name occurs in the Tibetan catalogue. The work was 
composed by Vyaddipada and was translated into Tibetan by 
Narendrabhadra and Ratnasri. The second work formed part of 
the first one, and is to be found in the Xylographs of the Tanjur 
manuscripts belonging to the libraries of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and Calcutta University. The third and fouth works were 
recovered from the Xylographs of the Tanjur manuscripts of Narthang 
edition belonging to Visvabharati University. They have been 
translated into English and published along with the original 
Tibetan texts (reproduced in Ray’s book which also contains the text 
and translation of another Tibetan treatise called Rasdyanasastroddhrti 
by S.K. Pathak) in Roman script by Vidhusekhar Sastri.“ 

In the preceding section we have already had occasion to refer to 
the South Indian Tantric Siddhas (Sittar in Tamil) who were zealous 
adepts in alchemy. On their works and views the following may be 
stated: 


The works of the Stétars deal either with alchemy by itself, alchemy and yoga, 
alchemy and medicine or medicine pure and simple. They are written in 
verse, using easy, colloquial and ungrammatical words and often hiding the 
names of the herbs or minerals in big phrases and metaphors. Detailed 
instructions are given for the apparatus and processes. There are many 
nigantus or lexicons of these works, which give the names of herbs and 
minerals which are synonymous. They recognise Siva for their God and 
reject everything in the Saiva cult which is inconsistent with pure theism. 
Many FeciDes: containing minerals, metals, herbs and salts are mentioned in 
these works, 


It should be observed in this connection that many of the Sittars 
reveal a sHone antagonism to Sarkaracarya’s doctrine of pure 
illusion,* which is suggestive of their original genuine ‘scientific 
approach which admits of the reality of the world. The very concept 
of an illusory world, the existence of which is as false as the cognition 
of snake in rope, goes against the spirit of scientific enquiry. But, as 
had happened in the case of all other systems, the Sittars also could 
not retain the pristine purity of their approach and they had to allow 
alien or even hostile thoughts to be grafted on to their original 
system. Although according to Tamil tradition the origin of the 
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Sittars is traced to the mythical Agastya, they actually belong to the 
10th century A.D. and after. We have already referred to Bhoga 
(Bogar in Tamil) who was a Chinese Taoist and became the founder 
of one of the seven subsects of the Sittars. It is said that he came to 
India in the 3rd century A.D. (the date is doubtful), visited Arabia, 
and got some of his pupils initiated in Chinese mechanical and 
alchemical arts by sending them to China. It is said that he himself 
went to China with them. Tamil works mention Bogar’s name and 
also that of his disciple Pulipani who came with him and settled in 
South India. Quite a large number of works were left by the Tamil 
Sittars but only a few are now in print.*” 


Tantric Alchemy and the Concept of 
Revitalising the Body — 


In the medieval Tantric chemical texts @ priori spiritual ideas are 
often blended with scientific matter from diverse sources. In some 
cases it is found that, owing to the technological backwardness of a 
given age, basically scientific concepts have to be justified in terms 
of theistic arguments which eventually transform the case into its 
opposite. This happened in the case of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas who had 
to incorporate the idea of God into their system in order to rationalise 
their purely scientific doctrine of atomism, and eventually they had 
to defend the idea of God with all possible arguments thus shifting 
their subject from the realm of science to that of pure theism. A 
similar process must have been at work in the case of the scientific 
Tantras, but here the situation was very complicated because at a 
certain stage of its development Tantra had incorporated within 
itself elements from all known forms of Indian thought, allowing 
each of them to work in its own way with the result that there was a 
shifting tension among the conflicting ideas. That is why the Tantric 
theistic position could not be uniform and absolute. 

In spite of Vedantic and other idealistic influence Tantra as a 
whole could not establish absolute theism because of its hetero- 
geneous constituents. Tantra could not accept idolatory because 
according to the very nature of its principles a deity could be adored 
only by one becoming the deity oneself. The idea of a separate far- 
seeing God, the creator who rules the universe from heaven, is 
absent in Tantra because according to the Tantric view, the body of 
the sa@dhaka is the universe which is the abode of the desired (ista) 
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and the goal to be sought (sddhya). The unfolding of the selfpower 
(atmasakti) is to be brought about by self realisation (Gtmadarsana) 
which is the aim of sadhana. Sakti or power, conceived as the Female 
Principle, is in the individual, and it is only for this Sakti that the 
existence of the individual is justified. This Sakti is conceived as 
existing like butter in milk, or the power of. burning in fire through- 
out the created world of moving and unmoving things, through the 
conscious and unconscious, through the gross and the subtle. The 
repository of this Sakti is regarded as a static principle conceived as 
the Male Principle, which is symbolised by the name of the god ofany | 
system. The human body is the abode of both these principles, the 
static Male and the dynamic Female, and the purpose of Tantric 
sadhana is to get these two principles in non-dual and absolute 
union within the body. Therefore to a Tantric aspirant there is 
nothing apart from the body, the functioning of which is considered 
to belong to the same order as cosmic functioning. 

To what extent such ideas derived their main impulses from the 
popular cults and beliefs in which the human body was regarded as 
the source of all spiritual experience will be discussed later, but it 
should be noticed here that the idea of the body as the microcosm 
of the universe thus received a spiritual denotation as against the 
purely physical denotation of the earlier tradition. Under this 
changed view the idea of rendering, by varied physico-chemical 
processes, the human body deathless and also the spiritual liberation 
of man by his monadic transfiguration began to gain ground. It was 
believed that preservation of the body might be achieved by the use 
of mercury, medicaments and breathing exercises. Reverberating, 
cleansing, stimulating and projecting the body with the help of a 
special elixir vitae were considered to be essential preconditions 
for emancipation within the span of life. The use of mercurial drugs 
was one step in the process of overcoming death—it aimed at the 
purifying and curing of the cells, tissues, and organs of the body. 

The idea of revitalising the body was not inconsistent with the 
basic approach to life, but when this idea was carried to its extreme 
form, the transfiguration of the material body came to denote some- 
thing entirely different. It was believed that the material body was 
made up of impure ma@ydaand that the change in bodily structure and 
function should mean the elimination of such ingredients at the first 
stage and then complete dematerialisation of the body at the second. 
In the scheme calculated to make the body undecaying and immortal, 
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the scientific tradition of the Tantras, as manifested in alchemy and 
medicine, was first utilised, butsubsequently itwas discarded because 
the original premise on which the doctrine of revitalising the body 
stood was itself given up. The concept of a celestial substance, as 
against the material substance, forming the body was invented which 
became the basis of a new theory of transmutation insisting on divya- 
tanu or divine and non-material body, and the whole question thus 
came under the domain of subjective speculation. 


The Apathy Towards Tantra 


In the 19th century Western scholars of Indian religious systems 
regarded Tantra as a degraded form of Hinduism which consisted 
of the most barbarous, repulsive, and obnoxious elements.* It has 
been said: 


The use of animal food and spirituous liquors, indulged to in excess, is the 
rule of these strange ceremonies, in which Sakti is worshipped in the persons 
ofanaked woman, and the proceedings terminate with the carnal copulation 
of the initiated, each couple representing Bhairava and Bhairavi (Siva and 
Devi), and- becoming thus for the moment identified with them. This is 
Sricakra, ‘the holy circle’ or the purnabhiseka, ‘the complete consecration’, 
the essential act or rather fore-estate of salvation, the highest rite of this 
delirious mysticism. . . . In fact a Sakta of the left hand is almost always a 
hypocrite and a superstitious debauchee.” 


Indian scholars also believed that obscenity was the soul of this cult 
which demanded every excess that liquor and lust could prompt. 
The great Bengali writer and Hindu revivalist, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, viewed Tantra as a misguiding principle which offered 
only wine and woman in the name of religion. R.L. Mitra did not 
hesitate to state that in Tantra 


‘theories are indulged in and practices enjoined which are at once the most 
revolting and horrible that human depravity could think of and compared 
to which the words and specimens of Holiwell street literature would appear 
absolutely pure.” 


This aversion continued even in the first half of the 20th century. 
Insisting on its so called vulgar aspects, Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, 
who was oné of the pioneers in the field of Vajrayanic studies, frankly 
observed ‘that 


ifatany time in the history of India the mind of the nation asa whole has been 
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diseased, it was in the Tantric age, or the period immediately preceding the 
Muhammedan conquest of India. The story related in the pages ofnumerous 
Tantric works is supposed to be so repugnant that, excepting a few, all 
respectable scholars have condemned them wholesale and left the field of 
study severely alone. In spite of what the great historians of Sanskrit 
literature have said against Tantrism and Tantric literature, no one should 
forget that the Hindu population of India asa whole is even today in the grip 
of this very Tantra in its daily life, customs and usages, and is suffering from 
the same disease which originated 1300 years ago and consumed its vitality 
slowly but surely during these long centuries. Some one should therefore 
take up the study comprising the diagnosis, aetiology, pathology and 
prognosis of the disease so that more capable men may take up its treatment 
and eradication in the future." 


The reality appeared to him as a disease to be cured. This may 
be called a moralist’s approach to a historical problem. But the 
problem remains. As Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya rightly observed: 


We cannot look at Tantrism as mere perversion without at the same time 
looking at ourselves as a nation of perverts. . . . In all likelihood, therefore, 
there must have been some original significance attributed to these particular 
beliefs and practices, which we are apt to miss if we allow ourselves to be 
carried away by a spirit of sheer moral repugnance. The vaémdcara of 
Tantrism, since our ancestors were so serious about it, could not have meant 
mere perversion, though they are manifestly so if practised in the context of 
our developed knowledge and moral values. And it is necessary to know why 
our ancestors had such absurd beliefs in order to understand how we have 
become what we are today.” 


The Other Side 


Despite its primitive legacies and its ‘cruel’, ‘barbarous’ and ‘immoral’ 
rites, Tantra has a special appeal for millions of Indians. A.S. Geden 
refers to the view of an eminent exponent of Tantra who asserts that 
‘two-thirds of our religious rites are Tantric and almost half our 
medicine’. He also refers to a passage, quoted by H.H. Wilson from 
one of the principal Tantras, which claims that most of the major 
religious sects have secret followers of Tantra.®* Tantric saints have 
a place of honour in Indian society. Moreover, Tantra is committed 
to certain moral values, the excellence of which even the critics of 
this system are forced to admit. According to Sir Charles Elliot, 


apart from the ceremonial which they inculcate, the general principles of 
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Tantra breathe a liberal and intelligent spirit. Caste-restrictionsare minimized; 
travelling is permitted; women are honoured; they can act as teachers; the 
burning of widows is forbidden; girl widows may remarry and the murder of 
a woman in peculiarly heinous. Prostitution is denounced. Whereas Chris- 
tianity is sometimes accused of restricting its higher code to Church and 
Sundays, the opposite may be said of Tantrism. Outside the temple its 
morality is excellent.™ 


One of the main causes of the apathy towards Tantra was the 
baseless Aryan bias. Earlier scholars equated Tantra with the so 
called degraded forms of Hinduism supposed to be the legacies of 
uncivilized aboriginal cultures. It is true that Tantra contains much 
of a primitive way of life and many repulsive rites. But to judge them 
simply on the ground of the morality of a given age, ignoring their 
real social basis, goes against all canons of historical criticism. To 
those learned Western scholars, just as the Englishmen came to India 
with a ‘civilizing mission’ to bear the ‘white man’s burden’, so also in 
the past aboriginal Indians were ‘civilized’ by the Aryans who came 
from outside. To them, whatever is noble and praiseworthy in 
Hinduism is found in this so called Aryan tradition, i.e. the Vedic 
texts and Brahmanical literature, and all the barbarous and de- 
graded aspects attributed to Tantra are derived from the uncivilized 
non-Aryans. This idea was also shared by the learned Indians who 
belonged mostly, if not exclusively, to the upper strata of society and 
took pride in thinking of themselves as direct descendants of the 
great Aryan race. Though the myth of Aryanism has now been 
exploded its residue is still at work creating a bar to the proper 
understanding of Tantra. 

The all-pervading influence of Tantra in Indian life and its 
misinterpretation by the leading scholars did not escape the notice 
of the upholders of the neo-Tantric movement, launched in the 
beginning of this century, who depended on the scholastic writings 
on Tantra. They equated Tantra with the totality of Hinduism and 
declared it to be the essence of the Vedas. In a letter addressed to Sir 
John Woodroffe, Sivacandra Vidyarnava wrote: 


At the present time the general public are ignorant of the principles of the 
Tantra Sastra. The cause of this ignorance is the fact the Tantra-sastra is a 
Sadhana-Sastra, the greater part of which becomes intelligible only by 
Sadhana. For this reason the Sastra and its teachers prohibit their general 
promulgation. So long as the Sastra was learnt from Gurus only, the golden 
rule was of immease good. In course of time the old Sadhana has become 
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almost extinct, and along with it, the knowledge of the deep and mighty 
principles of the Sastra is almost lost. Nevertheless some faint shadowings 
of these principles have been put before the public partly with a view to 
preserve Sastric knowledge from destruction, and partly for commercial 
reasons. When I commenced to write Tantratattva some 25 years ago, 
Bengali society was in a perilous state, owing to the influx of other religions, 
want of faith and a spirit of disputation. Shortly before this a number.of 
English books had appeared on the Tantra-sastra which, whilist ignorant of 
Dharma, Sadhana and Siddhi, contained some hideous and outrageous 
pictures, drawn by the Bengali historians and novelists ignorant of, and 
unfaithful to, Sastric principles. The English books by English writers 
contained merely a reflection of what English-educated Bengalis of those 
days had written. Both are even today equally ignorant of the Tantra-éastra.™ 


The approach is basically correct, but the difficulty with these 
great Tantric scholars and preachers is that they are inclined to think 
that for the purpose of interpreting Tantrism it is sufficient to 
confine themselves to those thoughts and ideas which-were in fact 
superimposed on original Tantra. They fail to notice that external 
theological and philosophical speculations derived from all known 
forms of Indian thought, and also that Brahmanical social ideals 
were superimposed on the original Tantra to such a fantastic extent 
that the real contents are completely obscured. They feel comfort- 
able, however, with these grafted elements because they are in 
agreement with their own preoccupations. They try to explain the 
conflicting and contradictory elements by imaginary interpretations 
and when they are not able to, they simply ignore them. 

As a matter of fact, external superimpositions are so common in 
the religious and philosophical history of India that without a critical 
identification and examination of these any historical study on the 
religious or philosophical systems of India is bound to be futile. To 
take the example of Buddhism, its Brahmana converts, when they 
gota lead in the organisation due to their traditional association with 
learning, introduced their own philosophical terms and concepts 
into the framework of Buddhism and eventually made it a totally 
different system, one far from what the Buddha had actually preached. 
In the case of philosophical speculations the process of super- 
imposition has already been exemplified with reference to the 
Sankhya. Evidence that the medieval Tantric texts are burdened with 
extraneous elements is abundant. For example, Tantra according to 
its very nature has nothing to do with the caste system butin the later 
Tantras caste elements are pronounced. This is due to the fact that 
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although many of our known Tantric teachers were non-Brahmanas, 
rather belonging to the lower ranks of society, almost all of the 
known authors of the Tantric treatises were Brahmanas who could 
not give up their caste prejudices notwithstanding their conversion 
to Tantrism. 


Tantrism and the Hindu Religion 


In view of what has been said in the preceding sections itis quite clear 
that Tantra is a very wide subject which hasa rich tradition of human 
endeavour and wisdom. However, itis impossible to present this rich 
tradition in its entirety owing to the paucity of material. It is only the 
religious elements of Tantra which can be worked out from an 
historical viewpoint. 

The popular belief that Tantra is the same as Saktisin is evidently 
wrong. This misunderstanding is due to the fact that Tantra attaches 
supreme importance to the doctrine of Sakti, but this doctrine is not 
the feature of Saktism alone. It is shared by all known forms of the 
Hindu religion. Besides the popular religious beliefs and cults and 
also the elements derived from Buddhism and other non-Vedic 
philosophical systems, the most important constituents of the Hindu 
religion are the five systems (collectively known, as pavicopdsand) 
which are devoted to the worship of Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Ganapati and 
Surya respectively. Pawicopasand, too, has Tantric rituals. Even today . 
there are two distinct modes of worship in each of these religious 
systems, the Vedic and the Tantric. 

Each of these systems has a general form patronised by the 
adherents of varndsrama and approved by the Smrtis and Puranas. 
But side by side there is a special form, known as atimargika, which is 
followed by the adherents of the Tantric tradition: This stream was 
naturally in conflict with that represented by the former and was 
condemned in the Puranas and other Brahmanical texts. We have 
already commented on how the followers of Tantra were denounced 
for their anti-Vedic attitude. A few more examples may be cited 
here. In the Devibhagavaia it is stated that the scriptures which are 
opposed to the Sruti (Vedas) and Smrti.(Brahmanical legal.texts ) 
belong to the taémasa category. The Agamas. of the Vamas, Kapédlikas,. 
Kaulakas, and Bhairavas were created by Siva for. rectification and 
for no other purpose. It was for rescuing the Brahmanas who were 
driven out from the Vedic path owing to the curses of Daksa, Bhrgu 
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or Dadhici that step by step the Agamas of the Saivas, Vaisnavas, 
Sauras, Saktas and Ganapatyas were created by Sankara (Siva). Be 

The Devibhagavata is a late Purana with a professedly Sakta 
character, but its Brahmana writer could not eschew his belief in the 
infallibility of Sruti and Smrti and did not hesitate to note that the 
five main forms of the Hindu religion were non-Vedic. In the same 
Purana*’ another story is related according to which the great sage 
Gautama cursed a group of Brahmanas as a result of which they 
rejected the Vedas and neglected Vedic sacrifices. They lost faith in 
the Srauta and Smarta code of conduct, and became the worst sort 
of Brahmanas using the symbols of conch, disc, etc. (emblems of 
Visnu) , followers of Kapalika, Buddhist and Pasanda rites and believ- 
ers in Parficaratra, Kamasastra, Kapalikism and Buddhism. They were 
reborn in the Kali age as vedabahya, i.e. outside the pale of Veda, 
having no faith in the Sandhyas, Gayatri, Agnihotra, etc., and were 
known as Pasandas. Some of them were marked with symbols made 
by hot iron (probably the Ganapatyas were meant) and others 
indulged in sexual rites. They became Kapalikas, Kaulikas, Buddhists 
and Jains and founders of all ugly practices. 

_ The legend of Gautama’s curse is also found in the Kurmapurana 
in which it is stated that after having fallen from the Vedic path, 
owing to the curse, these peoples began to propitiate Siva and Visnu 
with popularhymns.” Therefore Siva requested Visnu to reformulate 
a religious system so that those who had fallen from voue way might 
be saved. At this Visnu replied: 


O Sankara, there can be no trace of virtue in a person who is outside the 
Veda. It is due to the fact, O Great God, that the Laws spring from the Veda. 

. In spite of this, O. Mahesvara, for the sake of affection to our devotees, 
though ‘they are on the way to hell, we ought to protect all of them. 
Therefore, O Vrsadhvaja, for the purpose of protecting those who are 
outside the Veda and also for that of réctifying the sinners, we shall introduce 
scriptures. 


Having thus been.addressed by Murari Madhava Rudra, and having been 
sent by Siva, Kegava composed the scriptures of the Kapalas, Nakulas, Vamas, 
Bhairavas (eastern and western), Paricaratras, Pagupatas and others.” 


Here it is also categorically said that the Pajicaratra and Pasupata 
systems‘had originally nothing to do with the Vedas. This tradition 
is found in other texts as well. In the Sitasamhita it is said that 
Gautama cursed some Brahmanas with the following words: 
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Be you all worst of the Brahmanas, having got yourselves initiated into the 
Paficaratra, Kapalika, Kalamukha and Sakta doctrines. Be youall worst of the 
Brahmanas, having got yourselves initiated into Bauddha, Arhat, Pasupata 
and Sambhava doctrines. Be youall worst of Brahmanas, having gotyourselves 
initiated into other similar non-Vedic (asrauta) Pasanda doctrines.” 


All the known forms of Hindu religion are non-Vedic according 
to this tradition. This is surprising. It is even more interesting to note 
that the Tantrics also used the same Gautama legend against their 
opponents. Evidently Tantra was Vedabahya, i.e. outside of the realm 
of the Vedas. But as we have already observed, later Tantric writers 
wanted to base their doctrines on the Vedas. Their target was, 
however, the followers of Advaita Vedanta who claimed the sole 
monopoly of the Vedic tradition. The Tantric writers argued that 
those who were the victims of Gautama’s curse were not the 
Pafica-ratras or Pasupatas or Saktas, rather they were those who 
based their religious doctrines on Advaita Vedanta. According 
to the Mahesvaratantra Gautama cursrd them with the following 
words: 


Owing to your deeds you all will become fallen from the Vedic way and 
ungrateful. In the Kali age you all will become fools by denouncing the Veda, 
Brahmana, Go (cow) and Mantra and by accepting the Brahmavada. Wicked 
at heart and apparently clean in appearance, you will give up works of 
religious merit because of the arrogance caused by the study hetuvidya 
(logic) and the knowledge of brahman. Brahman is true; world is false. When 
the world is false what is the need of doing meritorious acts?* 


When all the forms of the surviving Hindu religion are treated as 
non-Vedic, how is it that they have been accepted by orthodox 
tradition? The factis that religious systems like Paficaratra, Pasupata, 
Sakta, Ganapatya, etc., were exclusively Tantric, originally having 
nothing to dowith the Vedas. These forms of religion were extremely 
popular among the masses, and hence the followers of the Vedic 
tradition had to give them Vedic sanction. Slowly but steadily Vedic 
elements were infused into these systems which resulted in the 
separation of the original elements stamped atimargika. The grafted 
elements were given publicity and patronised by the ruling class and 
the elite, while the atimargika elements were blackened and severely 
condemned. But these elements could not be stamped out, com- 


pletely and their followers, though isolated, did not become totally 
extinct. 
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Tantric Literature 


The Traditional Classification, Nature, Date, etc. 


According to the tradition found in the Tantric texts themselves, 
Tantras are innumerable.! The Nityasodasikarnave says that Tantras , 
are endless in number but records only sixty-four Kaula Tantras. The 
Saundaryalahari, attributed by some to Sankaracarya, refers to sixty- 
four Tantras.’ The Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta’ states that there are 
three groups of ten, eighteen and sixty-four Saiva Tantras. The 
Saktisangamatantré refers to the Tantric sects and treatises of the 
Vaisnavas, Ganapatyas, Saivas, Svayambhivas, Candras, Pasupatas, 
Cinas, Jainas, Kalamukhasand Vaidikas. The Sammohaor Sammohana- 
tantraknows the existence of 402 Saiva Tantras, 339 Vaisnava Tantras, 
180 Saura Tantras, 122 Ganapatya Tantras and 39 Bauddha Tantras.® 
The numbers are fictitious, but they show that the author of the said 
Tantra had a vague idea of the sects and their texts. The same Tantra 
states that China possesses 100 principal Tantras and 7 subsidiary 
ones, Dravida 20 principal and 20 subsidiary ones, and. Gauda 
27 principal and 16 subsidiary ones. 

A classification of the Tantric texts according to the mythological 
periods of time like Varahakalpa, Kalakalpa, etc., is found in the 
Tantric tradition, but more well known is the classification according 
to the geographical divisions. In the MahasiddhasdratantraIndia and 
its adjoining regions are divided into three krantas or divisions, viz., 
Visnukranta (the land east of the Vindhya hills extending right upto 

‘Java), Rathakranta north of the Vindhya hills including Mahacina) 
and Asvakranta (the rest of the country), Each of these. krantds, it is 
said, has 64 Tantras.’ A number of Tantric texts speak of nine or six 
amndyas or regions—eastern, western, northern, southern, upper 
and lower—each containing its distinctive texts, cults and rituals.® 
From a more realistic geographical point of view Tantras are divided 
into four classes, viz., Kerala, Kasmira, Gauda and Vilasa. The Kerala 
class is said to prevail in all countries from Anga to Malava, the 
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Kaémira class from Madra to Nepala, the Gauda class from Silahatta 
to Sindhu while the Vilasa class is found in all countries. 

A classification of Tantric texts on the basis of the three currents 
of Tantric tradition—daksina, vama and madhyama—is also found 
each of which is again subdivided into two classes, inner (hdrda) and 
outer (bahya).° This division is also made in terms of divya, kaulaand 
vama. The amndaya divisions, six or nine, of the regions are often 
brought under two general categories—Kadimata and Hadimata.'° 
There is also a tradition of classifying Tantras into astaka, mangala, 
cakra and sikhé.'' Tantric texts are known by such names as Tantra, 
Upatantra, Agama, Samhita, Yamala, Damara, Tattva, Kalpa, Arnava 
(ka) , Uddala, Uddiéa, Upasamkhya, Cudamani, Vimarsini, Cintamani, 
Purana, Upasajfia, Kaksaputi. Kalpadruma, Kamadhenu, Sabhava, 
Avataranaka, Sukta, Amrta (tarpana), Darpana, Sagara, etc. 

The terms Tantra, Agama and Samhita are very often used in the 
same sense, each of which denotes any type of religious text. Accord- 
ing to Pingalamata Agama is that by which the objects around are 
known. The name is also explained as that class of Tantra which is | 
addressed to Parvati by Siva. It is said that the word is formed by the 
first letters of dgata (that which comes from Siva), gata (that which 
goes to Parvati) and mata (that which is established). It is called 
Agama because Knowledge proceeds from it, Sastra because every- 
thing is controlled'and protected by it, Jiana because everything can 
be known through it, and Tantra because everything is preserved 
and perpetuated by it. According to the Vaérahitantra,!2 Agama deals 
with seven topics, viz., cosmology, destruction, worship of god, 
sadhana, purascarana, six forms of rites and four forms of meditation. 
The number of Agamas of the Paficaratra school is generally stated 
to be 108, but on comparison with different lists their number 
appears to be more than 200. The basic Saiva Agamas are 18 in 
number according to one tradition, and 28 according to anoee 
Other sects have their own Agamas also. 

The Vardahitantra gives a list of twelve special Agamas which are 

” Muktaka, Prapatica, Sarada, Narada, Maharnava, Kapila, Yoga, Kalpa, 
Kapinjala, Amrtasuddhi, Vira and. Siddhasamvarana. Another class of 
Tantric literature is called Damara which traditionally consists of six 
texts known as Siva, Yoga, Durga, Sarasvata, Brahma and Gandharva. 
Yamalaisa special class of Tantric literature, the principal ones being 
eight in number: Rudra, Skanda, Brahma, Visnu, Yama, Vayu, Kubera 
and Indra. Two other old texts—Pingalamataand Jayadratha—belong 
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to the Yamala group. Besides there are other Yamalas like Adityaand 
Ganesa. 

An ordinary Tantra has a form somewhat similar to that of a 
Purana, since it theoretically discusses in order the same five subjects 
(pancalaksana): the creation and dissolution of the universe, the 
worship of gods, the attainment of supernatural power, and union 
with the supreme being. But here the mythological elements are 
absent. Instead we find details of ritual acts and practices which 
remind us of the contents of Brahmana literature. We have Tantric 
parallels ofall Smarta and Puranic rites. A fourfold division of Tantra 
topics into Vidya, Kriya, Yogaand Carydis indicated in many texts. In 
some cases Yogaand Carydéare indicated in many texts. In some cases 
Yoga and Caryé have been substituted by Updya and Siddhi. There is 
also a twofold division into Kriyaiantra and Yogatantra. 

In a good number of Puranic texts Tantric subjects have been 
incorporated. Apararka quotesa passage from the Devipurana wherein 
the qualification ofa Sthapaka, i.e. one who performs the installation 
of God, is considered in terms of his ability in Tantric rituals.!? The 
Kalikapurana devotes many chapters to the description of mantras, 
mudras, kavacas, nyasas, etc. The Agnipurana' states that the worship 
of Visnu and other gods should follow the Vaidiki, Tantriki or Misra 
way, the first and third being for the higher varnas and the second or 
Tantriki for the Siidras. The Bhégavatapurana® mentions Tantric 
cults of Visnu, Vaidiki and Tantriki diksa, Tantric methods of angas, 
upangas, ayudhas, etc. Many Tantric elements are found in the 
medieval Nibandhas. . 

- Tantric texts in their present form mostly belong to the medieval 
and late-medieval period. However, manuscripts of several Tantric 
texts have been found in Gupta characters,'® the most important 
being that of Kubjikamata, now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 

 Saiva Agamas of the South are mentioned in a6th century Kailasanatha 
temple inscription of Rajasimhavarman."’ Epigraphic references to 
a number of Tantric texts which were introduced in Cambodia as 
early as the beginning of the 9th century exist.’* Buddhist Dharanis 
are fairly old, a good many of which may be assigned to 4th century 
A.D. The Horiuzi palm-leaf manuscripts of Japan contain a few old 
Tantric works. Many early Buddhist Tantric texts are to be found in 
Chinese translations. Lama Taranatha has supplied us a lot of 
information regarding the formation of Buddhist Tantric texts and 
their regional distribution. » 
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Of all the available Tantric texts, the majority are still in manu- 
script form and are as yet unpublished. The published materials on 
the other hand are in many cases anonymous because the existence 
of different works under the same title isnot unknown. For example, 
a manuscript of the Kularnavatanira, complete in twelve chapters, is 
found which differs substantially from the printed work of the same 
name which has seventeen chapters.’* Similar repetitions of titles are 
also found in other cases. The number of exegetical works written on 
Tantra is by no means small. Moreover, there are-the digests which 
occupy a very important place in the literature of the Tantras and 
also the individual works of Tantric teachers. 


The Pancaratra Samhitas 


The term Paficaratra is difficult to define. Jt appears that once this 
term, like that of the Bhagavata, had a wider denotation since the 
Pancaratra works were associated with the names of deities like Siva, 
Devi, GaneSa, Brahma and Mahakala.” The Naradapaficaratra® enu- 
merates seven kinds of Paricaratra of which three are connected with 
‘the names of Brahma, Siva and Kumara. The Agnipurana” refers to 
‘Saptaratra along with Paricaratra and some scholars are of the 
opinion that the former was associated with the cult of Brahma and 
that the latter was-its offshoot which came to be connected with 
Visnu. But these are only speculations. Accroding to the Padmatantra,” 
the Paficaratra was so-called because the existing five Sastras or 
systems became dark in its presence. A Paficaratra.text known as 
Purusottamasamhita says that any system which lays supreme empha- 
sis on Bhakti or devotion may be called Paficaratra which is also 
‘known as Ekayanaveda, Milaveda, Satvata, Tantra and Agama. It is 
a rahasya-amnaya or mysterious area of knowledge taught by Visnu to 
Brahma who had learnt it in five nights—literally Paficaratra—and 
since itis the only way to salvation, itis called Ekayana. The doctrines 
and rituals for divine attainment contained in it make it a form of 
Agama. Because it serves the purpose of Veda it is called Millaveda. 
And itis called Tantra because it spreads (tanoti) real knowledge and 
saves man from the ocean of suffering.** The Naradapancaratra® 
interprets the term Paficaratra as a. Sastra which expounds five types 
of knowledge. In any-case, Paficaratra came finally to be connected 
with Vaisnavism and became an integral part ofit. In the Isvavasamhita® 
itis held that Paficaratra is sva@itvika in nature and that it is superior 
to Vaikhanasa which is f@mastka in nature. 
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According to tradition there are 108 Paficaratra Samhitas. But we 
actually have the names of more than 200 texts. Schrader compiled 
a list of 224 Paricaratra texts variously classed as Samhitas, Tantras 
and Agamas on the basis of the names given in the Kapifijala, Padma, 
Visnu and Hayasirsa Samhitas and the Agnipurdna.”” According to 
the Narada Pajcaratra the texts are said to be of seven types.”* The 
Agnipuranaalso divides them into seven types and gives their number 
as 25." In the Mahesvaratanira it is also stated that these Pajicaratra 
Samhitas are 25 in number. Itis quite likely that originally there were 
25 basic texts upon which subsequent teatises were written. Schrader 
groups the bulk of the Paficaratra literature under three classes: 
(1) the original Samhitas to which belong most of the extant works; 
(2) the much smaller South Indian class comprising the legitimate 
descendants of the first group; and (3) the still smaller class, North 
and South Indian, of apocryphal or spurious Samhitas.”° He fixed the 
tentative order of some of the texts in this way. 1 Pauskara, Varaha, 
Brahma, 2 Satvata, 3 Jaya, 4 Ahirbudhnya; 5 Paramesvara; 6 Sanatkumara, 
Parama, Padmodbhava, Mahendra, Kanva;'7 Padma; 8 Isvara. All these 
are supposed to have been composed before A.D. 800. Utpala, the: 
Kashmirian writer of the 10th century, mentioned by name such 
early Paficaratra texts as Jayakhya (Srijaya, Jaya), Hamsaparamesvara, 
Vaihayasa and Srikalapara in his Spandapradipika. 

Regarding the nature of the Paficaratra Agamas Sanjukta Gupta 
states:?! 


The Paficaratra Agamas are classed under four headings: Agama-siddhanta, 
Mantra-siddhanta, Tantra-siddhanta and Tantrantara-siddhanta. The term 
Siddh4nta is apparently a synonym for Agama. The classification is made 
according to the deity on whom the text focuses attention. When attention 
centres on the four vyithas the text falls within the category of Agama- 
siddhanta. When nine of twelve forms of Visnu are worshipped, the text is 
‘classified as Mantra-siddhanta. When.a single form of Visnu is the chief 
object of worship, the text is classified as Tantra-siddhanta, and when 
worship centres on a non-anthropomorphic form of Visnu (e.g. the man- 
lion incarnation) the textis classified as Tantrantara-siddhanta. The Sdttvata 
Samhita, the Pauskara Samhita, the Jayakhya Samhita and the Hayagriva 
Samhita respectively, are examples of these four types of Agamaas. It is very 
important that the initiate should be careful not to confuse the. different 
modes of worship prescribed in the various types of texts.” 


Like other Tantras of different religious sects, the Paficaratra 
texts deal with four principal topics—jfiana (knowledge), yoga (con- 
centration), kriya (making), and caryé (conduct or doing). In Tamil 
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these are known as fidnam, yokam, kivikai and sarithai. The ideology 
of pure creation preceding the intermediate creation is the starting 
point of Paficaratra cosmology. The eternally existing supreme 
being, Visnu, has the germs of all creation nascent in him in the time 
of pralaya or dissolution. He does not take any active part in the 
beginning of creation, but projects his will or iccha (efficient cause) 
to his Sakti, the Female Principle of creation, often personified as 
Sri-Laksmi, in whom rest the aspects of kriyd (acting, instrumental 
cause) and bhiti (becoming, material cause), and the combination 
of these three Saktis is responsible for suddhasrsti or pure creation 
from which other forms of creation take place by stages. 

The theological and ritualistic aspects of the Paficaratra system 
have attracted manyscholars and anumber of texts have been edited 
and published.* Of these the Sdtvata samhita which describes the 
system as rahasyamnaya, or a secret method of sadhana, gives a mystic 
arrangement of letters and formula, the meditations on them, and 
the special modes of worship by means of mantras or various dis- 
positions, and states that this sastra is fruitful to any person irrespective 
of caste and colour who has resorted to self-surrender. According to 
this text, pure creation consists of six gunas the first three of which— 
jnana (knowledge), aisvarya (lordship), and Sakti (potency)—form 
the group of visramabhumayah or stages of rest, while the last three— 
bala (strength), virya (virility), and tejas (splendour)—make up the 
group of sramabhimayah or stages of action. Each of the three gunas 
of one group has an innate propensity to pair with one of the other, 
and the pairing off of the gunas of the opposite groups is at the root 
of the conception of Vyiha. The three pairs of ideal gunassymbolised 
by three divine entities—Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha— 
have Para Vasudeva as their fountainhead. These conceptions are 
again broughtinto relation with the existing Sankhya-Tantric process 
of cosmic evolution. The combination of Sankarsana with Prakrti, 
the primordial substance, yields Manas or Buddhi, the principle of 
intelligence; that of Pradyumna with Manas yields Ahamkara, the 
principle of egoity; that of Aniruddha with Ahamkara yields the five 
Mahabhitas, the elements with their qualities. 

Such texts as Jayakhya, Pauskara, Parama, Ahirbudhnya, etc., were 
probably composed before and during the Gupta period. Of these 
the Jayakhyasamhita,* which may be assigned to c. 5th century, is an 
important work which contains, besides metaphysical and cosmo- 
logical speculations, such typically Tantric topics as yaksini-sddhand, 
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cakra-yantra-sadhand, stambhana, etc. It deals with purascarana initia- 
tion and syllables as also nydsas of various kinds, indicative of its 
Tantric affiliation, and emphasises that mantrasmust be employed in 
homa, in rites for manes, in destructive activities, and also for securing 
moksa. It also serves as the model for a number of later Paficaratra 
texts, such as the Laksmitantra. The Paramasamhita is an important 
Paficaratra Tantra.* Its main contribution is to a new interpretation 
of the Vytha doctrine. Here it is stated that all gods and worldly 
objects are the Saktis of the supereme being, and hence the Saktis are 
numerous. Of these, Brahma, Go or Siva and Visnu are the main 
ones. They are conceived as Purusas or male principles. Of these 
principles Visnu is evidently superior since he is endowed with Sattva 
qualities and functions as the preserver. Owing to the differences of 
qualities and actions he is variouly known as Purusottama, Narayana, 
Vasava,. Vasudeva, Hari, etc. He resides in all the world as four 
Vytthas, each representing the four qualities of dharma, jnana, 
vairagya and aisvarya, the four Vedas, the four Varnas, the four 
Asramas and the four directions. The speciality of this doctrine lies 
in the fact that here a Sakti of the supreme being, not the supreme 
being itself, is the fountainhead of the Vythas and that the Saktis are 
regarded as male principles.** The Pauskarasamhitd, as we have seen 
above, falls in the Mantra-siddhanta group of Paficaratra works in 
which different forms of Visnu have been dealt with in addition to 
the four well known topics of discussion, viz., jana, yoga, kriya and 
carya. Here it is said that Brahma received the Paricaratra scriptures 
from Aniruddha. It makes a clear distinction between the para and. 
vyutha aspects of the supreme being.*’ Surprisingly though, the 
Pauskarasamhita refers to five vyihas instead of four.*® Details of 
Ahirbudhnya. Samhita and Laksmitantra will be given in subsequent 
sections. 

The earlier Paficaratra works were probably sical in. the 
Kashmir region—because many images have been found of Visnu 
showing external traits of the Vyttha doctrine. Samhitas like [svara, 
Upendra, Brhadbrahma, etc., were probably composed in the southern 
region of India. The /svarasamhité mentions Satkopa and Ramanuja 
which proves that it was written not earlier than 12th century A.D. 
According to this text, the main Paficaratra texts are Pauskara, 
Satvata and Jayakhya while Paramesvara, Isvaraand Padma are their 
developments. The Satvatasamhita on the other hand. mentions 
Pauskara, Varahaand Prajapatyaor Brahmaas did the earlier texts, but 
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in Pauskarasamhita, Satvatais mentioned. According to the Pauskara," 
the Paramesvaragama, is the root of all Paficaratra texts. The 
Jayikhyasamhité” mentions Samhita texts in general, but no one in 
particular. The Ahirbudhnya Samhita mentions Satvaia and Jayakhya 
as earlier works.* According to the Padmasamhita, six texts may 
be regarded as the six gems of Mantrasiddhanta, and these 
texts are Padmasamhitad, Sanatkumarasamhita, Paramasamhitd, 
Padmodbhavasamhita, Mahendrasamhitaand Kanvasamhita.“ Accroding 
to the Visnutantra, quoted in other works, the Mantrasiddhanta is 
constituted by nine gems which are Pddmatantra, Visnutantra, 
Kapitjalasamhita, Brahmasamhita,* Markandeyasamhita, Sridhara- 
samhita, Paramasamhita, Bhadradvaja or Pardsarasamhita and 
Néardéyanatantra. Itis impossible to determine the relative priority and 
chronology of the Paricaratra texts because of the baffling references 
in the texts themselves. On the basis of internal evidence, B.T. 
Bhattacharyya wanted to assign the Jayakhyasamhita to c. 5th century 
AD.“ butsince itis mentioned in the Ahirbudhnya samhitéaas an earlier 
work, the latter may be assigned to a somewhat later date. Regarding 
other texts, nothing can be said with certainty. 

The Vaikhanasa Agamas are pro-Vedic, according to the 
Vaikhanasa tradition itself, while the Bhagavata belongs to the pure 
Tantric and Paficaratra to the mixed Tantric categories.” According 
to the Sandilyasamhita,® the worship of Visnu is of six types—Vedic, 
Tantric, Smarta, Mixed, Puranic and Devotional. Of these. the 
Tantric method is two fold, Vaikhanasa and Paficaratra. The former 
was created by Brahma and the latter by Narada. According to the 
Vaikhanasa tradition, Atri composed four Tantras (Purva, Atreya, 
Visnu, and Uttara), Bhrgu thirteen Adhikaras (Khila, Purdatantra, 
Vasa, Citra, Mana, Kriyé, Arca, Yajna, Varna, Prakirna, Pratigrhya, 
Nirukta and Khiladhikdra) , Kasyapa three Kandas (Satya, Tarka and 
jana), and Marici eight Samhitas (Jaya, Ananda, Samjnana, Vira, 
Vijaya, Vijita, Vimalaand Jnana). The prose recension of the original 
Vaikhanasagamabelongs to the older category of Visnuite Agamas. Its 
metrical version, belongs to a later period. 


The Ahirbudhnya Samhita 


Of the Paficaratra Samhitas, the Ahirbudhnyais the most impotant.® 
According to this text there was. originally an undifferentiated 
- scriptural’ complex which for the requirement of the times was 
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divided and freshly moulded by Apantaratapa, Kapila, Hiranyagarbha, 
Siva-Pasupati and Visnu.” The Paricaratra scriptures were originally 
divided into ten Samhitas: Bhagavat, Karma, Vidya, Kala, Kartavya, 
Vaisesiki-kriya, Samyama, Cinta, Marga and Moksa.°' That these texts 
might have actually been in vogue is proved by Madhva’s references 
to passages of the Kala and Karma Samhitas. The Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita deals. elaborately with the Vyttha doctrine and traces the 
origin and development of the Vyttha representatives like Sankarsana, 
etc., from Vasudeva, the embodiment of six qualities (sa@dgunya- 
vigrahadeva) , surprisingly in a mythical chronological set up.” It also 
enumerates thirty-nine Avataras of Visnu.™ Besides typical matters 
characteristic of Vaisnavism, it deals with systems like the Sankhya, 
Yoga, etc. The Sankhya is here called Sankhya-tantra, sixty topics of 
which are mentioned but these differ from those mentioned in other 
texts. It is stated that the doctrines of Kapila’s Sankhya-tantra were 
originally divdided into mandalas, called Prakrta and Vaikrta, and 
these two had thirty-two and twenty-eight topics respectively. Re- 
‘garding Yogait says that Hiranyagarbha was the first to propound two 
Yogasamhitas, of which one was called Nirodha-yoga having twelve 
subdivisions, and the other was called. Karma-yoga.>’ The signifi- 
cance of typical Vaisnava symbols, like those of the Sudargana-cakra, 
etc., are described.” Ahirbudhnya Samhita also lays down rules about 
the places where the purascaranaofa mantramay be practised.” Such 
places are river banks, caves, mountain tops, grounds near firtha, 
confluences of rivers, holy forests, parks, etc. It deals elaborately 
with linguistic occultism,*! and holds that mantras have three senses, 
and provides a procedure of Mahabhiseka as a remedy against 
diseases, for destroying all enemies, and for the attainments of all 
desired objects.” 


The Laksmitantra 


For the study of Tantric Vaisnavism the mostuseful work is Laksmitantra 
which is a Paficaratra text with definite Sakta orientation.®* Because 
of its exclusive treatment of Laksmi as Sakti of Visnu, later Sakta 
philosophers and commentators like Bhaskara-raya, Nagesa-bhatta, 
Appaya-diksita and others have not only mentioned it but also cited 
it as an authoritative work for the understanding of Saktism. It was 
composed some time between the 9th and 12th centuries A.D. It deals 
mainly with the Paficaratra philosophy and cosmogony and with 
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mantrasastra. Moreover, it alludes to the peculiar sadhana of the left. 
handed Tantras that requires a female partner. It has two objectives 
in view-——to establish the supermacy of Laksmi as a philosophical 
principle, ranking if not higher than Visnu then at least equal to him, 
and to set down a full record of exclusive Sakta-Upasana within the - 
framework of the Paficaratra religion.” Here the Vyttha doctrine is 
explained in terms of Laksmi as the supreme being. Laksmi says in 
this Tantra: 


As the brilliance ofa diamond shines forth in all directions, so does my pure 
course (of creative energy) diffuse its rays in every direction. Pure creation 
issues from my form of concentrated (absolute) knowledge, whose (tran- 
quility) resembles a cloudless sky or a still ocean. Devoid of all activity, ever 
blissful, pure, all-embracing and supreme, the primal jnana (knowledge), 
becomes manifest and is called Sankarsana. Aisvarya (the divine attribute) 
is my sovereign power to create the universe without dependence on any 
factor outside myself. That is my (form) Pradyumna, the excellent person. 
My Sakti that is immanent, irresistible and which pervades the whole of this 
variegated universe is known as my Aniruddha form. These resplendent, 
blue lotus-eyed Purusas (Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Sankarsana) are my 
forms manifesting (the divine attributes), vijfiana, aisvaryaand Sakti (kriya). 
Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Sankarsana are respectively responsible for the 
creation, maintenancé and dissolution of creation. My primordial form 
when the urge to create (the universe) first stirs in me is Vasudeva who may 
be compared to an absolutely waveless ocean or to a cloudless sky. The 
manifestation (all six of my divine attributes) , jana, Sakti, bala, aisvarya, virya 
and lejas in equal proportion is called Vasudeva.® 


Laksmitantra is divided into forty-nine chapters. Pure creation is 
traced in this work to Laksmi, the embodiment of six ideal attributes. 
Then the text goes on to describe the transformation of the ideal 
attributes into the phenomenal attributes contributing to the emer- 
gence of a material creation. Characteristics of the four vyithas are 
described in terms of Laksmi. Emanations of Mahasri, Mahavidya 
and Mahamaya from Mahdalaksmi. are dealt with. Evolution. of the 
material world from Prakrti has been traced in terms of the Sankhya 
categories. The six kosas of Sakti have been described. Other topics 
include the tattvas and the jiva as the object and subject of know- 
ledge; the avataras of Laksmi in the six sheaths; the exclusive 
incarnations of Sakti; the three types of avataras of God; Visakhayupa 
and the Vibhava incarnations; the five-fold divine functions; the true 
form the jiva; the true nature of Sakti (Laksmi) ; various methods of 
attaining ultimate truth; elaboration of the said methods; the secret 
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method of sel&surrender; the course of mantras and their character- 
istics; the origin of letters; explanation of the mdatrkas, analysis of the 
structure of a mantraand the qualities looked for in a preceptor and 
ina disciple; description of Laksmi’s mantra-form; description: of 
matrkd; the structure of taraka with its parts and the method of 
initiation in the practice of meditation; Tara and Anutara mantras, 
elucidation of the seven vidyds, viz., Tara-Tara, Anutara, Vagbhava, 
Kama, Sarasvati and Mahalaksmi bijas; duties of an adept; different 
aspects of Sakti; Tarika in the three stages of existence; hand 
postures; purification of body; images; external sacrifice and wor- 
ship; initiation; purascarana, secret Tarika mantras, revelation of 
Laksmi’s various manifestations; and cultic characteristics, etc. 


The Saiva Agamas 

It was Saivism that probably supplied a better ground for the 
development of the Tantras. The commentators on Sankaracarya’s 
works speak of four Saiva schools—Saiva, Pasupata, Karukasiddhantin 
and Kapalika. The third has been named Karunikasiddhantin by 
Vacaspati, while both Ramanuja and Keéava Kagmiri, in the course of 
enumerating the same four schools, describe the third as Kalamukha 
which is also referred to by Srinivasa in the Vedantakaustubha and 
Vedottama in his Pincaratrapriomanya. Some comparatively late 
Puranas, like the Sivapurana® 7 qualifies the Saiva schools as following 
the Siddhadntamarga and mentions the Kalamukha Saivas as 
Mahavratadharas. The Tantradhikdrinirnaya® attributes to Linga- 
puranaa verse which refers to the sects variously as Vama, Pasupata, 
Soma, Langala, Kapala Bhairava, and Nakula. Nakula and Langala 
evidently refer to the Lakulisa-Pasupatas. The Kapalas or Kapalikas 
appear to have been closely related to the Somas, Saumas or 
Somasiddhantins.® A number of their subsects like Bharata, Bhakta, 
Laingika, etc., have been mentioned by Gunaratna.” The 
Mattamaydraka sect that flourished in the 9th and 10th centuries in 
Madhya Pradesh Bad a number of temples and some scriptural 
works. The Virégama” refers to four schools of Saivas as Samanya- 
Saiva, Piirva-Saiva, Misra-Saiva, and Suddha-Saiva. Of the subsequent 
Saiva schools, the Pratyabhijiia school of Kashmir, the followers of 
the Siddhantagamas of the South, and the Viragaiva of the Kannada- 
speaking areas are each well-known for their large following anda 
rich literature of their philosophy and rituals. 
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The Pasupata was the oldest form of Saivism prevalent in North 
India. The Mahabharata says that the Pasupata doctrines were first 
preached by Siva Srikantha who was probably a human teacher.” 
Lakuliga was probably his disciple. Facts about Lakuliga, the great 
exponent of the Pasupata sect, are found in an inscription dated 
A.D. 380-1 (c.£. 61), belonging to the reign of Chandragupta II from 
which it appears that he flourished about the 2nd century in the 
Kathiawar region.” He had four disciples—Kusika, Garga, Mitra and 
Karusya. Variants of the last three names are found in the Puranas. 
The earliest text dealing with the principal tenets of the Pasupata 
system is known as the Pasupatasiitra.“ The name ofits author is not | 
known but it was commented by Rasikara Kaundinya who flourished 
in the Gupta age. It is divided into five chapters each dealing 
respectively with kdrya, karana, yoga, vidhi and duhkhanta, the five 
fundamentals of the Pasupata system. The Pasupata system as de- 
scribed in Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha totally corresponds.to 
that found in the aforesaid work. 

One of the important streams of the ancient Paéupata system later 
culminated in what may be called Agamanta Saivism. This school 
possessed a considerable literature called Agamas, a number of 
which are preserved in manuscripts of the 8th and 9th centuries, 
numbering eighteen according to one tradition and twenty-eight 
according to another.” The eighteen Agamas, which are also called 
Siva Tantras, are Vijaya, Nisvdsa, Svayambhiuva Vatula, Virabhadra, 
Raurava, Mékuta, Viresa, Candrahasa, Jnana, Mukhabimba, Prodgita, 
Lalita, Siddha, Santana, Sarvodgita, Kirana and Paramegvara.” A list 
has also been found which mentions ten more Siva Tantras: Kamika, 
Yogada, Divya, Karana, Ajita, Dipta, Suksma, Sahasra, Asta and 
Amsubheda. According to the tradition twenty-eight Agamas were 
produced from the five mouths of Siva. From the mouth known as 
Sadyojata came the five beginning with the Kamika, from that known 
as Vamadeva came the five beginning with Surprabheda, form that 
known as Aghora came the six beginning with Vijaya, from that 
known as Tatpurusa came the six beginning with Raurava, and from 
that known as [sana came the six beginning with Kirana. It should be 
remembered that these traditional twenty-eight Saiva Agamas are 
regarded as authoritative by all Saiva sects, even by the later social 
reformistic ViraSaivas. The Agamanta Saivas appear to have contrib- 
uted to the development of Tantric ideas in Tamil Saivism. Rajendra 
Cola, during his expeditions in northern India, came in touch with 
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some teachers of this school and brought them to his own country. 
Of these teachers Aghora-Sivacarya of the 12th century composed a 
valuable treatise known as Kriya-Karmadyotini. This was followed by 
Trilocana’s Siddhantasaravali and Nigama Jfanadeva’s Jirnoddhara- 
daSakam. 

The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, as we have stated above, were the 
two extreme offshoots of the Pasupata system. They were known as 
Atimargikas. Their literature is lost but the tenets of their beliefs and 
practices may be gleaned from other literary sources. Incidentally 
it may be noted that the name of the teachers belonging to the 
Atimargika schools almost invariably end in such suffixes as ras, Sakti 
and jiya. Another sect that flourished in the medieval age was the 
Mattamayura referred to in some inscriptions in the Cedi country of 
Central India. This sect also had its centre in Kasi and Bengal. The 
names of the Mattamayura teachers almost invariably ended either 
in Sambhuor in Siva. They have their own literature. Somasambhu, an 
acarya of the Golakimatha, wrote the work Somasambhupaddhati i in 
which a comprehensive account of the Saiva Agamas is given.” 
Is4nasivagurudevamisra’s [sanasivagurudevapaddhati is a Tantra of 
this sect and was composed about A.D.1100 or a little later.” It is in 
four parts—Samanyapada, Mantrapada, Kriyapada and Yogapada— 
and contains 18,000 slokas. Itexpounds the six categories of Saivism— 
pasu, pasa, pati, Sakti, vicara and kriyacara. 

The Kashmir school of Saivism was sponsored by Vasugupta of the 
9th century-who is said to have derived his spiritual impulses from 
Siva-Srikantha known as the founder of the Agama literature.and the 
author of Sivasiitra.” It is said that the Sivasittras were revealed to him 
through the divine inspiration of Siva, the purpose of which was to 
identify Siva Srikantha with the great god so that the authoritative- 
ness and importance of these sutras could be established beyond 
any question. The texts of Kashmir Saivism are divided into 
Agamaésastra,. Spandasastra and Pratyabhijfiasastra. Among the 
Agamas on which this school banks, the chief ones are Malinivijaya, 
Svacchanda, Vijnadnabhairava, Ucchusmabhairava, Anandabhairava, 
Mrgendra, Netra, Naisvasa, Svayambhiva and Rudrayamala. Of the 
Spandasastra, the firstand foremostis the Spandasittra or Spandakarika, 
acompendium (samgraha-grantha) attributed to Vasugupta himself. 
His disciple Kallata wrote a vrttion this sistraand the two together are 
called Spandasarvasva. On the Spandakarika we have such commen- 
taries as the Spandanirnaya and Spandasandoha by Ksemaraja (who 
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also wrote commentaries on the Sivasiitra and on Svacchanda and 
other Tantras), the Spandavivrti by Ramakantha and the Pradipika 
by Utpala Vaisnava. These commentators belonged to the 11th and 
12th centuries. Somananda, a disciple of Vasugupta, who flourished 
about the end of the 9th century and became celebrated as the 
exponent of the Pratyabhijfia school, wrote a book called Sivadrsti. 

The [svarapratyabhijha or the Pratyabhijha sutra by Utpala, a pupil of 
Somananda, is an interpretation of the former work. Commentaries 
on it are the vyiti by Utpala himself and the Pratyabhijnavimarsini 
[Laghu-vrtti] and the Pratyabhijnavivrtti-vimarsini (Brhad-vrtti) by 
Abhinavagupta who also composed the Tantraloka and Tantrasara 
and also commentaries on Pancatrimsika-tantra, etc. The Bhaskari is 
alucid and very helpful #kaon Abhinavagupta’s commentaries.* His 
Tantraloka, with Jayaratha’scommentary,® isaveritable encyclopaedia 
of the system. His Paramdrthasara® with Yogaraja’s commentary, and 
Tantrasaré® and also Ksemaraja’s Pratyabhijnahrdayd are three 
small but important works of this school. 

The Virasaiva school, which flourished in the Kannada-speaking 
areas, came into existence as a revolutionary social reform move- 
ment about the middle of the 12th century under the dynamic 
leadership of Vasava. The philosophy of this school is directly 
inspired by the twenty-eight Saiva Agamas. In the Kannada language, 
the Vacanas of Vasava, and works like Vasavapurana, Channavasava- 
purana, etc., contain much information on this schoo]. Some tenets 
of Viragaiva doctrines are found in the Sutasamhité of the Skanda- 
purana, the Kamikagama and the Vdtulatantra, but the doctrines 
are elaborated and systematised in such works as Renukacarya’s 
Siddhantasikhadmani, Prabhulingalila, Mayideva’s Anubhavasitra and 
others. In ViraSsaiva system greater importance is laid upon the 
doctrine of Sakti and that is why itis also called Saktivisistadvaitavada. 
Vasava freed Saivism from the chains of varnasrama; his insistence on 
physical labour, the social supremacy of women, the importance of 
science and technology must have been inspired by the Tantras of 
the earlier tradition. 

The Saiva Siddhanta or Tamil Saivism is also based upon the 
twenty-eight: Saiva Agamas, the most authoritative of which, accord- 
ing to this school, is Kamikagama. The devotional songs of the Saiva 
saints who were known as Nayanmars, laid the basis of Tamil Saivism 
as an organised religio-philosophical entity. The canonical literature 
of this system owes its present arrangement to Nambi Andar Nambi 
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who flourished about the beginning of the 11th century. The 
Sivajnanabodham of Meykandar written in the first half of the 13th 
century is the first attempt at a systematic statement of the tenets of 
Tamil Saivism. 

This is a short treatise ofa dozen of aphorisms (sitras) which seem 
to have been translated from a Sanskrit original. The author has 
added vdrttikas of his own which explain and illustrate the argu- 
ment of each of the siéras. Sivajiiana-munivar, the commentator 
on the siitras says that they form part of the Raurava-dgama. The 
next work of importance is Arunandi’s Sivajidnasiddhiyar.® 
Man avasagangadandar’ s Unmai-vilakkamisa catechism which claims 
to reveal the essence of all Agamas. Umapati-Siyacarya was the author 
of eight works of which the Sivappirakasam, Sankarpa-nirakaranam, 
and Unmai-neri-vilakkam are the most important.*” 


The Nisvdsatativa Samhita 


The second text in the list of the Saiva Agamas, the Nisvdsa, seems to 
be same as the Nisvdsatattva Samhita, a manuscript of which written 
in Gupta characters was found by H.P. Sastri in the Nepal Darbar 
library.*8 The manuscript consists of 114 palm-leaves and belongs 
to the 8th century AD. Its contents have been summarised by P. C. 
Bagchi: 


The importance of the text lies in the fact that it mentions a large number 
of Tantric texts which existed at the time of its compilation. The text 
consists of five siztrasand though they form a complete whole, each of them 
may be taken independently of others. The five stitras are (i) Laukikadharma, 
(ii) Milasitra, (iii) Uitarasitra, (iv) Nayasitra, and (v) Guhyasutra. The last 
is more extensive than the four others taken together. According to a verse 
occurring on fol. 23b the section of Laukikadharma is left out and the next 
four sections are said to form the main body of the text... . On fol. 41b it 
is said that the text is.called a samhita because five texts have been put 
together. They represent five currents of literary traditions communicated 
by mouth and hence they are called Nisvdsa. . . . In the first. section 
(Mulasttra) the Devi says that she has learnt the doctrines of the Vedanta 
and twenty-five Sankhyas, and now desires to learn the Sivatattva. The first 
chapter deals with initiation and the initiated; the second chapter with 
sacrifice and the mode of worshipping Siva; the third chapter with 
muktimandalam, the fourth with muktidiksa and the fifth with the nature of 
the mantras, The subject matter of the last three chapters is not well 
arranged. In the second section ( Uttarasiitra) there are five chapters, the first 
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two dealing with Sivalaya-sthapana, Matrka and Homa; the third and the 
fourth with abhisekaand diksaand the fifth with jrdnayoga. Anumber of holy 
places and rivers is mentioned on fol. 9b and 42. ...In the same chapter five 
kinds of Lingas are spoken of... . On fol. 24a and 24b there is a description 
of the Sivatantras.® 


Saiva Tantras in the Far East 


There are reasons to believe that among the five or four texts of the 
Nisvdsatattva Samhita the Uttara and Nayasutras formed part of the 
Cambodian Tantric text Nayoitara. The inscription of Sdok-kak- 
Thom” mentions the introduction of the mystic cult of Devaraja 
(phallic representation of Siva) along with some Tantric texts in 
Kambuja during the reign of Jayavarman II (beginning of the 9th 
century A.D.) and also the initiation of the king’s high priest 
Sivakaivalya by a Brahmana called Hiranyadama into the secret cult 
upheld by such scriptures as the Sirascheda. Vindsika, Sammoha and 
Nayottara supposed to have been issued from the four faces of 
Tumburu (emanation of Siva). On these four texts B.R. Chatterji 
observes: 

There were three regions each with its special Tantras and that among the 
Tantras of Visnukranta region (which includes Bengal and extends to 
Chittagong) the names of the Sammohanaand the NiruttaraTantrasapproach 
very closely to the titles of the two (out of four) of the Tantras (Sammohaand 
Nayottara) taught by Hiranyadama. The Tantras Mundamdlaand Chinnamasta 
mean (as far as the names go) almost the same thing as Sirascheda—the third 
text taught to the Kambuja priest. The word Tumburu (of which according 
to the inscriptions, the four texts constitute the four faces) is the name of a 
Gandharva, and there is a Gandharva Tantra in the Visnukranta group.” 


Bagchi has correctly identified Tumburu with Siva.” The tradi- 
tion that the scriptures were revealed from the four mouths of 
Tumburu is simply a Cambodian borrowing of the idea that the 
Tantras were originally issued from the four mouths (vaktras) of Siva. 
So far as the geographical distribution of the Tantras are concerned, 
Bagchi wants to depend more on the srota (current) divisions than 
on the krénta divisions. A passage'of the Brahmaydmala distinctly says 
that three texts known as Sammoha, Nayottara and Sirascheda issued 
from the left current. The first is not difficult to identify while the 
second has been proved to be combination of the Naya and Uttara- 
sittras of the Nisvdsatattva Samhita. According to Bagchi, Sirascheda 
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was no other than the Jayadrathayamala. The latter text itself (Satka 
Ill, fol. 215a, Darbar Library Mss) clearly speaks of it. The Vaindsika 
seems to have been a supplement of Jayadrathayamala connected 
with the Vainasika-Bhairavas.*° 

Other inscriptions from Cambodia also refer to the Saiva Tantras.“ 
They mention, the Sivasastra, Saivagama, _Sarvégama and Saiva- 
vyakarana. These were connected with the Agamanta form of Saiv- 
ism. In an Angkorvat inscription we find reference to a well-known 
Tantric text, the Paramesvaratantra, also called Paramesvaramatatantra, 
which is one of the eighteen traditional Saiva Agamas. It is also 
included in the later lists of twenty-eight Agamas.” The influence of 
the Agamas can be amply traced to the Saivite cults practised in 
Kambuja and Campa. 


Some Saiva Tantras of the Nepat Collection 


We have seen that four Tantric texts mentioned in a Cambodian 
inscription of A.D. 802, of the reign of Jayavarman II, are partly 
preserved in old manuscripts in the Nepal Darbar Library. Of these 
the Sammohatantrais found in a late Newari manuscript. It consists of 
sixty-seven pages divided into ten patalas. The palm-leaf manuscript 
of the Brahmaydamala is dated 172 Nepal Samvat (A.D. 1052). The - 
writing is old hooked Newari. It seems to have been copied from an 
earlier manuscript. The palm-leaf manuscript of the Pingalamata is 
dated 294 Nepal Samvat (A.D. 1174). The Jayadrathayamala is a very 
big work divided into four parts or Satkas, each containing six 
thousand verses. The manuscript of the fourth part belongs to the 
12th century A.D.while those of the other parts belong to a much later 
date. The second part is incomplete. 

The Sammohaianira begins with the enumeration of the nine 
tradition of mantras according to the Kalikamata and the twenty 
divisions of the Sambhavas in terms of their holy places, literary 
traditions, and script and language used. Then it deals with various 
kinds of Pithas and countries in which the Kadi and Hadi modes of 
practice were prevalent: In Chapter 5 there is an enumeration of 
various Tantric sects, their distribution and the account of Tantric 
literature prevalent in various countries. The followers of the Kadi 
and Hadi modes are distributed into nine amndyas or divisions. The 

‘four general. divisions—Kerala, Kasmira, Gauda, and Vilasa—and 
three main types of rites—Divya, Kaula and Vama—are mentioned - 
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along with the number of principal and subsidiary Tantras in 

different countries. In chapter 6 there is a detailed enumeration of 
the literature of various sects, while in Chapter 7 there is a sixfold 

classification of Tantric sédhand from various points of view. 

The Brahmayamala relates how the original knowledge was com- 
municated in 125,000 verses to Srikantha who imparted it to others 
in amplified versions in different countries. Its main emphasis is on 
Srotanirnaya, i.e. classification of the Tantric sects according to the 
three currents of daksina (right) , vama (left) and madhyama (middle), 
details of which are given in terms of their deities, modes of wor-ship, 
holy places, and sacred texts. A list of the gods and sages who 
divulged the knowledge of Siva is given. In enumerating the daksina 
current special importance is given to the Bhairavas of the Vidyapitha 
and Mantrapitha. Tothe former category belong Svacchanda, Krodha, 
Unmatta, Ugra, Kapali, Jnankara, Sekhara and Vijaya and to the 
latter Canda, Gudaka, Vira, Maha, and Maha-vireSa. 

The Pingalamatais narrated in the form ofa conversation between 
the goddess Pingala and Bhairava. It begins with explanations of 
such words as Agama, Sastra , Jfidna, Tantra, etc., and the purpose of 
the communication of Tantric knowledge to others. The Pingalamata 
belongs to the Kalpartha subdivision of the Kriyésitra which is 
described in the text as one of the seven classes of Tantras. The 
Prasna-prakarana section of this text deals with the definition of a 
Linga and gives a list of the Acaryas who are competent to worship 
it. Then follows a distinction between the general and special types 
of worship. The materials for making the Lingas and the places fit 

_ for their installation are mentioned. It claims that it belongs to 
the uncommon or asddhdrana type of Tantra, seeks to explain the 
denomination (abhidhana), cause (nimitta), maker (kartd) and ex- 
tent (parinama) by which things are conditioned. 

The Jayadrathayamala contains much important material for the 
history of Tantric literature; this is dealt with in Chapter 35 of the first 
part which is known as Sambandhavatara. The next chapter called 
Sitranirnaya contains an enumeration of the Tantras of various 
tradition. Chapter 41 deals with the Yamala, Mangala, Astaka and the 
lineage of the sages who promulgated the Tantras. The second part, 
divided into forty-one chapters (notall have been found), deals with 
the deities and their rituals. The third and fourth parts have also 
similar contents, in which mantras and mandalas, dhyanas, descrip- 
tion of the deities, and various modes of initiation have been 
described.” 
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The Buddhist Tantras 


In one type of texts efforts are made to expound Tantra within the 
general structure of Buddhist philosophy. At the first stage in the 
history of Buddhist research, such texts, mainly found in Nepal and 
Tibet where Tantrism flourished, were studied by European schol- 
ars, especially by those belonging to the Russian school. Tibetan 
studies were initiated by Alexander Csoma de Koros in 1834 and 
aspects of Tibetan Buddhism began to come to light through the 
works of C.F. Képpen, V.P. Vasilev (W. Wassiljew), E. Schlaginweit, 
W. Rockhill, A. Waddell and others. In Tibet Sarat Chandra Das 
collected a great deal of material from the ancient libraries of Sakya 
and Sam-ye monasteries of Lhasa. The travels of Das in Tibet and the 
publication of some texts by him aroused considerable interest 
among Indian scholars, as a result of which the Budahiss Text ESociely 
was established in Calcutta in 1892. 

In Tibet, the collection of translations of Indian texts numbers 
more than 4,556 which are divided into two groups, viz., Bkah-hgyur 
(Kanjur) consisting of 1,108 texts, and Bstan-hgyur (Tanjur) consist- 
ing of 3,458 texts. The Kanjur is divided into seven parts—Vinaya, 
Prajhaparamita, Buddhavatamsaka, Ratnakita, Sitra, Nirvana and 
Tantra—while the Tanjur is divided into two—Tantra and Sutra. 
Historical.works on Buddhism, mainly preserved in the Tibetan 
collections, are also of immense help in the study’of ‘Tantric Bud- 
dhism. Of such works, Vasumitra’s Samayabhedaparacanacakra, 
Bhavaviveka’s Nikayabhedavibhangavyakhyana, and Vinitadeva’s 
Samayabhedaparacanacakre-Nikayabhedapradarsnasmgraha, all dealing 
with the history of the transformations of the Buddhist sects, are 
important.” The Biography of Dharmasvaminis of greater importance 
since it deals with the so called decadent phase of Buddhism which 
was characterised by its Vajrayana or Tantric form.’ Bu-ston’s work 
on the history of Buddhism, Chos-byung, is also very helpful for the 
. Study of Buddhist Tantra,’ but the most important is Lama 
Taranatha’s history, rGya-gar-chos ‘-byun.'°? Sumpa Mkhan Po’s Pag- 
sam-jon-Zang is another important work for the study of Vajrayana 
Buddhism, its doctrines, literature, and succession of teachers.}% 

Tantric elements are found in the Dhdranis which constitute a 
large and important part of the Mahayana literature. We' have a 
Tibetan version of a group of Sitras with Tantric affiliations, ‘col- 
lected as early as the 4th century A.D. under the title Mahasannipata. 
The first Suérain this collection, known as Ratnaketudharan?™ which 
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was translated into Chinese in the 5th century A.D., presupposes the 
Tantric trend by which other texts like Bhaisajyaguru, Ekddasamukha, 
Hayagrivavidya, Sarvatathagatadhisthana vyitha, etc., were also 
characterised.'™ S. Levi suggested that the Mahamayuri-sixtra, one of 
the five pavicaraksa or protective spells, other being Mahapratisara, — 
Mahdsahsrapramardini, Mahasitaveti and. Maharaksamantranusarini, 
was composed about third-fiourth century A.D. The Tibetan Kanjur 
contains, among works of Dharani type, Vajraviddrananama-dharani 
which belongs to fourth-fifth century. The Prajfidparamité-siitras also 
throw much light on Tantric Buddhism.' They contain all the 
paraphernalia of worship which is to be found in Tantra. The 
Sutras, Hydayasiiras, Dhéranis and Mantras contained in them pre- 
suppose the Tantric cults of Vajrayana Buddhism. Of the earlier 
Tantras which were composed before and about the 8th century A.D. 
reference should be made to the Guhyasamaja,'" Mahdavairocana,'® 
Sarvatathagatatattva samgraha (found both in Tibetan and Sanskrit 
Mss.) ,'°° Vajrasikhara (a version of the preceding one), Vajrabhairava 
(found both in Tibetan and Sanskrit Mss.), Cakrasamvara (also 
known as Samvara and Dakinijala and having various recensions in 
Tibetan) and Mafijusrimilakalpa.” 

The composition of the Mafijusrimilakalpa and the Cisne 
must have taken place sometime after the Karandavyuha and the 
Mahapratyangira-dharani, i.e. about the 5th or 6th century A.D. There 
was some controversy over the date of the composition of the 
Majijusrimilakalpa between B.T. Bhattacharyya and M. Winternitz, 
the former holding the opinion that the original form of this text was 
much shorter and was composed about the 2nd century A.D. while 
the latter was inclined to the view that its composition should be’ 
placed in the 6th or 7th century A.D." In its present form, however, 
the work belongs to the 8th century A.D. since it gives an account of 
king Gopala’s accession to the throne but does not refer to the 
activities of Dharmapala and Devapala. The Guhyasamaja is men- 
tioned by Santideva (7th century A.D.) in his Siks@samuccaya and by | 
Indrabhiti in his Jidnasiddhi. Details about these texts will be given 
in a subsequent section, 

Of the Tantras composed between the 8th and 11th centuries 
we may refer to such works as Hevajra,''? Rakta-Yamari, Arali, 
Buddhakapala, Mahamaya (Sanskrit Mss. available), Tilaka or 
Mahamudratilaka, Krsnayamari. Samputa or Caturyoginisamputa (San- 
skrit Mss. available), Yoginisamcarya, Vajrémrta (Sanskrit Mss. avail- 
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able), and Kalacakra (Sanskrit Mss. available). Most of these texts and 
their authors are mentioned by Lama Taranatha. According to him 
the Hevajratantra was introduced by Padmavajra and Kambala. 
Padmavajra is mentioned in the list of teachers given in the Pag-Sam- 
Jon-Zang and translations of his works are preserved in the Tibetan 
Tanjur. Taranatha makes him a contemporary of Indrabhiti, 
Lalitavajra and Kukkuripa. This Lalitavajra is said to have introduced 
the three divisions of the Krsnayamari-tantra, while Kukkuripa is 
believed to have introduced into Vajrayana the Mahamaya-tantra, 
Besides the Hevajratantra, Padmavajra had another work called 
Guhyasiddhi' written in twilight language or sandhyabhasad. He was 
also the author of the Utpattikramasadhana and a few other works. 
According to Taranatha, Saraha introduced the Buddhakapdla- 
tantra, Luipa the Yoginisamcarya, Krsnacarya the Samputatilaka, 
Gambhiravajra the Vajramyta tantra and Pito the Kalacakra-tantra. 

Taranatha wrote that at the time of Dharmakirti there were three 
Acdéryas headed by Saraha and his disciple Luipa. In the Tibetan 
catalogue Luipa is mentioned as the author of Sribhagavadabhisamaya, 
Vajrasativasddhand, Abhisamayavibhanga and Buddhodaya. He was 
probably different from his namesake who was the composer of the 
Dohas. Kambala, who collaborated with Padmavajra in introducing 
the Hevajratanira, wrote Prajnaparamita-navasloka-pindartha and 
Svasamvedanaprakrtasastra. Anangavajra who succeeded Padmavajra, 
wrote anumber ofworks of which only the Prajropdya-viniscaya-siddhi 
is available in the original Sanskrit. Indrabhiti, who succeeded 
Anangavajra, was the author of the Jfianasiddhi."* He composed 
another work called Sahajaseddhi. Indrabhuti’s sister Laksmimkara 
was the celebrated writer of Advayasiddhi, the original Sanskrit 
manuscript of which is extant. 

Some other Tantric texts in the Tibetan collections should also 
be mentioned. These are Guhyagarbha, Dhyanotiarapatala, Ekavira 
(Sanskrit Mss. available), Suddhikara, Mahamayiiri (Sanskrit Mss. 
available), Mahdapratisara (Sanskrit Mss. available), Krodhavijaya, 
Amoghapasa (Sanskrit mss. available), Vajradaka and Dakarnava (Ti- 
betan and Apabhraméa).' The Guhyagarbhain which the Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra is extolled was composed about the sixth century 
A.D. The Vairocanabhisambodhiis associated with the cult of Vajrapani. 
There is another text called Manjusrinamasamgiti, formerly a Yoga 
Tantra, later attached to the Kalacakra, of which we have Tibetan 
and Sanskrit versions. According to Alex Wayman, the 
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Maiijusrinamasamgiti has a character like the Tattvasamgraha which 
is the type of a compendium condensing numerous topics. The 
Sadhanamala is a collection of very short Tantric texts dealing with 
the conceptual forms of the deities of Vajrayana and hence very 
important for iconographical studies.'!®Of the commentaries the 
earlier ones of Virtipa, Saraha, Kukkuri and others are missing. Of 
the works known to be extant in Sanskrit, reference may be made to 
Saroruha or Padmavajra’s Padmini and Krsnacarya’s Yogaratnamala, 
commentaries on the Hevajra, Nagarjuna’s Paficakrama,'” which is 
an extract of the Guhyasamaja; the commentary of Aryadeva on 
Dakinijala, that of Bhadrapada on Samvara, that of Dharmadasa on 
Krsnayamari, and that of Kumaradasa on Vajrabhairava. Besides, 
there are other works like the Vimalaprabha commentary on the 
Kalécakraand Nadapada’s Sekoddesatika.''* The Advayavajrasamgraha, 
a collection of twenty short Tantric texts ascribed to Advayavajra,'" 
and Abhayakaragupta’s Nispannayogavali,’° which deals with the 
doctrine of mandala, are important works on Vajrayana Buddhism. 


The Guhyasamaja Tantra 


The Guhyasamija'' is one of the earliest extant Buddhist Tantras 
which was composed evidently before the 7th century A.D. According 
to Wayman it was composed about the fourth century A.D. Later 
works like the Guhyasiddhi of Padmavajra and the /rdnasiddhi of 
Indrabhiti acknowledge’ Guhyasamaja as the highest authority. 
Guhyasamaja means a secret society, which, it is believed was the 
organisation which first introduced tenets of Vajrayana into Bud- 
dhism. They are said to have been introduced in an assembly of the 
faithful by Lord Buddha who is called here Sarva-Tathagata-Kaya- 
Vak-Citta. 

The Guhyasamiaja deals mainly with yoga and anuttarayoga and. 
incidentally with mandalas. Its chiefaim is to explain the tathagataguhya, 
i.e. the unknowable reality, the source of all Tathagatas as also of the 
phenomenal world, and how to realise it. According to this text, the 
truth is vajra or the oneness of the universe in which there is no 
distinction between a man and a woman, or even between a wife or 
sister or mother. Kaya or body, vak or speech, and citta or mind are 
called tri-vajra.’*? It puts forward a quick and short method for 
realising Buddhahood and for the attainment of miraculous powers 
such as killing an enemy with magical rites, causing rainfall in a 
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drought, etc.,!" and methods for the attainment of siddhi, which is of 
two kinds, ordinary (sémdnya) and extraordinary (uttama).'* It sets 
forth six angas of Yoga, omitting the first three of Patafijali and 
adding anusmrti. ; 
Besides, the Guhyasamdja knows of six black acts (satharmant)— 
Santi (for averting diséases), vasikarana (for bewitching) stambhana 
(stopping the movements of others) , vidvesana (creating bad blood), 
ucdtana (driving away persons) and mdarana (killing) .'*° It permits the 
use of several kinds of flesh}*® and allows the killing of animals, 
speaking untruth; intercourse with women including even incest 
with mother, sister and daughter.!2” 


The Mafijusrimtlakalpa 


The Manijusrimilakalpa’® is also an earlier extensive work on Tantric 


Buddhism, which has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series in three volumes edited by T. Ganapati Sastri. Like the 
Guhyasamdaja it is written-in the Sangiti style in prose and verse in 
mixed Sanskrit. It is interesting to note that though basically a work 
of the Vajrayana tradition the Manjusrimilakalpa does not refer 
specially to the doctrine of five Dhyani Buddhas, or even their 
names, mudras, mantras, families, Saktis, colour, and directions. 
There are endless mantras, mandalas, and mudrdas scattered here and 
there without any systematisation; their correlation with the Vajrayana 
pantheon is totally absent. 

The Marijusrimulakaipa is included in the Tibetan Kanjur. It has 
now fifty-five chapters but a Chinese translation of the 10th century 
exists which has only twenty-eight chapters. It deals with the legend- 
ary biography of Buddha up to his nirvana, gives some historical 
information and teaches that the observances of moral precepts, 
austerities, offering of oblations. Muttering of prayers and medita-, 
tion are the prerequisites for success in the mantra cult, and are’ 
to be performed under the guidance of a mantracarya who gives the 
initiation and then imparts the mantra. It names and defines 108 
mudras and holds that the combination of mantras and mudras bring 
success in all actions and that calendrical observances of vows and 
fasts are of no use. 

A section of the Maijusrimilakalpa is devoted to patavidhana, i.e. 
directions for drawing pictures of different Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
Tara and other goddesses as also of the Krodharajas, Yamantakas, 
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Yaksas and Yaksinis. It is interesting to note that the Bengali artists 
called Patuyas still maintain the art traditions set forth in this text. 
The drawing of mandalas is another important feature of this work, 
each of which is associated with certain rites and ceremonies for 
worshipping deities. Modes of painting abstract ideas are also de- 
scribed. Apart from all these, the text furnishes us with a list of holy 
places for quick success in the mantra cult. 

Despite many references to later conditions by which the present 
textis burdened, itmayreasonably be held that the Manjusrimulakalpa 
belongs to the earlier Buddhist Tantric tradition. The special expres- 
sion Vajrayana is absent in this text. Instead, we find the term 
Mantrayana which points to the fact that the text was originally 
composed when Tantric Buddhism was yet to be characterised by its 
most popular name. 


The Sadhanamala and the Nispannayogavali 


The Sadhanamdid is a collection of numerous sdédhanas, i.e. concep- 
tual descriptions, meditative forms, and ritualistic aspects of Bud- 
dhist deities intended for the attainment of stddhi which is miracu- 
lous power or self-realisation. These sédhanas were written, both in 
prose and in verse, in Sanskrit and were translated into Tibetan. 
The Tibetan versions are now preserved in the Tanjur collection. In 
other Tantric texts also a good number of saédhanas are available. 
These were collected and given the names of Sadhanamala and 
Sddhanasamuccaya, and a critical edition of all available sadhanas was 
published in two volumes by B.T. Bhattacharyya. This edition is 
comprised of 312 sdédhanas and contains description of numerous 
Buddhist deities. The Sadhanamala not only gives valuable details 
regarding the deities, but a study of this work reveals much informa- 
tion on the Tantric tradition, its philosophy and psychic exercises, 
and also of the Tantric authors, Siddhas, mantras, mandalas and 
various other matters of historical and cultural interest. The sédhanas 
of which the text is constituted reveal on the one hand the nature of 
Buddhist Tantric worship and on the other help to differentiate the 
Buddhist deities from those of the Hindus and Jains, thus proving 
themselves to be the most valuable and important aids to the study 
of Buddhist iconography. A sa@dhanais prescribed for the realisation 
of a particular god or goddess according to a fixed procedure laid 
therein. The worshipper is asked to identify himself with the deity. It 
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is said that the gods have no independent, real existence apart from 
that in the mind of the worshipper and the manner of worship. They 
possess no external form but represent purely the mental concep- 
tions of the aspirant. The Sadhanam4ila refers to four great centres of 
Tantric cults—Uddiyana, Parnagiri, Kamartipa and Srihatta.. 

The Nispannayogavah was written by Abhayakara Gupta of the 
Vikramasila monastery who flourished during the reign of the Pala 
king Ramapala (A.D. 1084-1130). It isa work on mandalas describing 
numerous deities of Tantric Buddhism. It contains in all twenty-six 
mandalas in as many chapters. Many of the deities described in this 
work are not mentioned elsewhere and as such a large number of its 
descriptions are absolutely original, highly interesting and informa- 
tive specially in relation to iconographical studies. The religious and 
philosophical contents of this work are also of great value, as we shall 
see while dealing with the history of Vajrayana Buddhism.!”° 


The Prajfiopaya and the Hevajratantra 


The Prajnopaya-viniscaya-siddhi®” was composed about A.D. 705 by 
Anangavajra, one of the eighty-four Siddhas venerated in Tibet. Itis 
a text on the Vajrayana system dealing mainly with the concepts of ° 
Praja and Upaya, the two basic entities conceived as the Female and 
Male Principles. The state of perfection, according to this text is 
neither duality nor non-duality. Wisdom, conceived as the Female 
Principle, and the means of its attainment through the male, are to 
be combined in one’s own self for the purpose of liberation which is 
perfect enlightenment through the practical experience of the 
Female Principle. Prajfia or wisdom is linked with a state of intense 
emotion called sukha or mahasukha (great bliss) which is conducive 
to complete enlightenment. Prajfia is often definitely identified with 
flesh-and-blood woman, and the concept of mahasukha is sought 
to be explained in terms of sexual symbolism, which is in general 
agreement with the common Tantric tradition. 

The Hevajratantra’*' isa basic work of Tantric Buddhism which has 
been edited and translated by D. Snellgrove in two parts. The second 
part contains Sanskrit and Tibetan texts based on a Nepalese manu- 
script and a commentary called Yogaratnamala which has been 
included from an old Bengali manuscript, while the first part consists 
ofan introduction, English translation, contents, diagrams, glossary, 
etc. It may be a work of ¢. 8th century A.D. since, as the editor has 
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shown, the Advayavajrasamgraha and the Sekoddesatika have drawn 
heavily from it. There are several manuscripts of the Hevajratantra. 
The Sanskrit manuscripts of the text are divided into two kalpas, of 
:ten chapters each. In the Chinese translation, however, the number- 
ing of the chapters is continuous. Hevajra is the technical name for 
the Buddhist supreme being in the non-dual state. In particular 
Hevajra is Heruka-in-union-with-hisSakti, in yuganaddha position. 
There is also another work called Heruka-tantra. The Hevajra-tantra 
deals with various topics, the most important of which is the process 
of attaining enlightenment through union with women. The term 
Sakti does not occur in this work. Its place is taken by Prajiia. The text 
describes how the followers of Tantra have sexual experiences with 
women called. mudraésand how thereby they attain siddhi. It also deals 
with the kdyasadhand and holds that there are thirty-two ndqis in the 
body which carry the Bodhicitta upwards, ultimately pouring into 
the place of great bliss (mahdsukhasthana). Three amongst the nddis 
are principal and they are called laland, rasanaé and avadhiti. The 
first one is characterised by Praja and the second one by Upaya. The 
third one known as avadhuti is suggestive of absolute non-duality . 
which is conceived as beyond the reach of ‘the taken’ and ‘the taker’ 
(grahya-grahaka). The same idea is found also in the Herukatantra. 
In one.chapter the Hevajra-tantra deals with sandhya-bhasa which 
is characterised as the mahdsamaya of the Yogis and also as great 
language (mahabhasa) full of meaningful significance. The term 
mahasamaya denotes the doctrine of the school represented by the 
Hevajra. Of other things of interest to be found in the Hevjratantra, 
mention may be made of the cult-centres like Jalandhara, Oddiyana, 
Purnagiri and Kamartipa which later become celebrated Sakta 
Pithas. 


The Sakta Tantras 


The range of the Sakta Tantras is wide and seeks to include, besides 
the works belonging to its own category, works of other Tantric 
schools, especially those of the Saivas. According to the traditional 
Sakta-Tantric viewpoint, Sakti is inherent in Siva as the power of 
burning is in fire. The supposed five faces of Siva—Iéana, Tatpurusa, 

Sadyojata, Vamadeva and Aghora—symbolise the functioning of 
Sakti in the spheres of consciousness (cit), bliss (@nanda), will (icchd), 

knowledge. (jfiana), and action (kriyd) respectively. The five mouths 
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had produced intially ten Agamas: Kamika, Yogaja, Cintya, Mukuta, 
Amsuman, Dipta, Ajita, Suksma, Sahasraand Suprabheda.'*? These were 
the precursors of eighteen Raudra Agamas: Vijaya, Nisvasa, Madgita, 
Paramesvara, Mukhavimba, Siddha, Santana, Narasimha, Candramsu, 
Virabhadra, Agneya, Suayambhi, Visara, Raurava, Vimala, Kirana, Lalita 
and Saumeya.'*® All these together constitute the twenty-eight Saiva 
Agamas. 

According to another tradition the southern face of Siva repre- 
sent the principal of non-duality and is called Yoginivaktra. The 
remaining four faces represent four conditions—denotative, de- 
_ noted, extinguishing and extinguished. The products from each of 
these combine to form the sixty-four Bhairva Agamas, classed under 
the category of eight: ‘Astaka listed below: 


1. Bhairavastaka: Svachhanda, Bias Canda, Krodha, Unmatta, 
Asitanga, Mahocchusma and Kankahsa. 

2, Yamalastaka: Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Atharvan, Ruru, Vetala, 
Indra and Svacchanda. 

3. Matakhyastaka: Raktakhya, Lampatakhya, Takei. Matia, Calika, 

_ Pingala, Utphullaka and Visvadya. 

4. Mangalastaka: Bhairavi, Picu, Saba: Brahmikalé, 
Candrakhya, Mangala, Vijaya, and Sarvamangala. 

5. Cakrastaka: se Varna, Sakti, Kala, Kala, Vindu, Néda and 
Guhya. 

6. Sikhastaka: Bias Vina, Vinadmani, Scninahan Damaru, 
Atharvaka, Kavandha and Sirascheda. 

7. Bahurtipastaka: Andhaka, Rurubheda, Ajakhya, Malasangaka, 

_ Varnakantha, Vibhanga, Jualina and Mdtrrodana. 

8. Vagisastaka: Bhairavi, Cihika, Hamsakhya, Kadambika, Hrilekhd, 

Candralekha, Viddyullekhaé and Vidyunmala. . 


‘Some of the works mentioned above are found in extant Tantric 
literature; it is probable that other names are not imaginary. A more 
realistic list is, however, given in the Varahi-tantra which refers to 
twenty Sakta Tantric texts: Milapataka, Vamakesvara, Mrtyunjaya, 
Yogarnava, Maya or Maha, Daksinamurti, Kalika, Kamesvari, Haragauri, 
Kuljika, Katyayani, Pratyangira, Mahdlaksmi, Tripurarnava, Sarasvat, 
Yogini, Varahi, Gavaksi, Narayaniya, and Mrdani. Other similar lists 
are found in different Tantric texts but there is no need to enu- 
merate each of them. A good number of texts occurring in the lists 
are found in manuscript form, and a few of them have been 
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published, but these manuscripts belong to a much later date. For 
example, the Yoginitantra, which appears to be an old work if the lists 
are to be belived, is in its present form not older than the late 
medieval period. It seems that the texts mentioned in the lists had 
an earlier existence but in the course of time they were lost. 
Subsequently they were written again in the medieval and late- 
medieval period on the basis of the oral tradition preserved by a 
succession of teachers. This may be exemplified with reference to 
the Kubjikatantra which is mentioned as a mahatantra (great tantra) 
in the Varahi list quoted above. H.P. Sastri has shown that the 
Kubjikamata (so called in the list) belonged to a distinct school in 
which were also included different branches like Kulalikamnaya, 
Srimata, Kadimata, Vidyapitha, etc. It had a few supplements like 
Srimatottara or Manthanabhairava, Kubjikamatottara, etc. The original 
Kubjika literature consisted of four satkas each comprising 6,000 
verses.'® We have already referred to a Kubjika manuscript in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, written in Gupta 
characters. Abhinavagupta in his Trimsika refers to the Kubjikamata. 
From the 12th century onwards works of this tradition ceased to be 
produced. There were many such earlier works which were lost and 
often sometimes revived after a lapse of few centuries. 

Apart from the lists mentioned in the Tantras like the Varahi, a _ 
good number of texts are quoted in the Tantric digests and com- 
mentarial literature. A few of them are Bhittadamara, Jayadrathayé- 
mala, Grahayamala, Deviyamala, Nitya, Niruttara, Guptasadhana, 
Camunda, Mundamala, Malinivijaya, Bhitasuddhi, Mantramahodadhi, 
Tripurasara, Tripurarahasya, Kularnava, Jnandrnava, Mahakaula- 
jnanavinirnaya, Prapancasara, Saradatilaka, Matsyasukta, Maha- 
nirvana, etc. The original Vamakesvara-tantra is probably lost, but a 
part of it survives under the tittle Nityasodasikarnava.’® Its com- © 
mentary, known as Setubandha was written by’ the celebrated 
Sakta scholar Bhaskararaya. The last three chapters of Nitya- 
sodasikarnava form a different Tantra known as Yoginihrdaya, the 
Dipika commentary on which was composed by Amrtanandanatha, 
disciple of Punyanandanatha.'”” Tantarajatantra, which was probably 
associated with the earlier forms of Yogint and Mrdéni Tantras, is 
an important text dealing with Kadimata in thirty-six chapters.'** It 
has a few well-known commentaries of which Manoramaé by 
Subhaganandanatha deserves mention. Another commentary also 
on it was written by Pranamafijari, wife of the famous Tantric author 
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Premanidhi Pantha.'*? Reference to the Kularnavatantra has been 
made elsewhere. The jJidnarnava is also a very important work 
containing 26 patalas and 2,300 verses. The Rudrayamalaiantra, 
although portions of it belong to a later period, is regarded as an 
authoritative work by the writers of the digests and commentaries, It 
has more than 6,000 Slokas in anustubh metre divided into sixty-six 
chapters." The Saktisangamatantra is an earlier work which men- 
tions different Tantric sects including the Chinese one. It is divided 
into four parts, Kali, Tara, Sundari and Chinnamasta, each devoted 
respectively to the said deities.” The Paranandasitra'® is another 
Tantric text, composed some time after A.D. 900 while the 
Parasuramakatpasitra’ is earlier than A.D. 1300. Of the later Tantras 
mention should be made of Taratantra, in 6 patalas and 150 verses, 
which refers to the Tara Vagistha legend and Buddha as a Tantric 
teacher. Italso mentions nine Kaula guruswhose names end in Natha 
and quotes the Mahdcinakhyatantra.*” To this category belong 
Kulacudaémanitantra which is in 7 patalas and 430 verses, the 
Kalivilasatantra’” which deals with the Five Ms. and was probably 
composed in Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Tantrabhidhana,'* the 
Daksinamurtisamhita’” the Padukapancaka,'™ the Mahesvara-tanira,™ 
and so on. Of the most recent Tantras, the Merutantrais an extensive 
work in 35 chapters and 16,000 verses.! It refers to the English 
people and the city of London. The Mahdnirvanatantra is a late but 
important work containing much of the earlier tradition. The work 
was first published by the Adi Brahmo Samdj. The preface stated that 
three manuscripts were consulted to prepare the edition—one 
belonging to the library of the Samaj, the second supplied by Sri 
Durgadas Chaudhuri, and the third taken from the library of Raja 
Rammohun Roy.'? The Mahdnirvana represents the best of the 
sophisticated Tantric tradition. 

Many Tantric works have been attributed to Sankaracarya, of 
which the Prapaficasara is regarded as an authoritative work in the 
Sakta tradition." Itis written in thirty-six patalasand its commentary, 
known as Vivarana, is attributed to Padmapada. Saundaryalahari, a 
hymn to the Divine Mother, is also attributed to Sankara.' It has 
numerous commentaries of which those of Gangahari and Laksmi- 
dhara contain much information on different aspects of the cult 
of Sakti. Sankara is also said to have commented on a few Tantric 
works like the Srividyaratnasiutra attributed to Gaudapada.'*° 
Punyanandanatha’s Kamakalavilasa is a well-known Tantric treatise. 
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Its commentary known as Cidvaliiwas written by Natananandanatha. 
One of the most important Tantric digests is the Saraddtilaka of 
Laksmana Desika which was composed about 11th century A.D.'®” 
This celebrated. work has several commentaries, the most learned 
and lucid of which is the Padarthadarsa of Raghava Bhatta composed 
about the end of the 15th century." x... 

The Matsyasukta designated as a mahatanira was composed by 
Halayudha Misra who was a courtier of king Laksmanasena. It isa big 
work in sixty-four patalas and is frequently. quoted in subsequent 
Tantric literature. Mahidhara’s Mantramahodadhi,'° composed in 
A.D. 1589 is a very popular work which gives mantras of various deities. 
Puarnananda of the 16th century compiled several Tantra works. Of 
these, the Syamédrahasya deals with various rites in connection with 
the worship of the goddess Syama or Kali and consists of sixteen 
chapters,'© His Syitattvacintamani deals with the Tantra rites in 
general with special reference to cult of Srividya.!" Another work in 
eighty-five verses is also ascribed to him entitled Satcakraniriipana.'* 
Brahmanandagiri, who was the teacher of Pirnananda, composed 
Saktanandatarangin? in eighteen chapters—it deals with various 
rites to be performed in connection with the worship of Sakti—and 
Tararahasya in four sections dealing with in worship of Tara in her 
various forms.'** Narasimha Thakkura’s Térabhaktisudharnava is a 
late text composed about the end of the seventeenth century.'® It is 
a large work in eleven tarangas in which the Buddhist character of 
Tara finds no mention. Of the other works of individual authors, the 
Kaulévalinirnaya of Jnadnasiddhi,’™ the Cidgaganacandrikd attributed 
to Kalidasa,'” the Tripwrarahasya of Haritayana with the comment- 
ary called Tatparyadipika of Srinivasa, the Tripurasdrasamuccaya of 
Nagabhatta with the commentary of Govindacarya,!” and the 
Matrkécakraviveka of Svatantranandanatha with the commentary of 
Sivananda deserve mention.!” 

The Tantrasara of Krsnananda Agamavagisa is the most compre- 
hensive and popular of the numerous digests known in India.'7! 
The commentaries of Bhaskararaya, one of the greatest Indian 
scholars and thinkers who flourished in the first half of the 18th 
century, should be especially noted, the outstanding ones being 
the Setubandha'” on the Nityasodasikarnava section of the 
Vamakesvaratantra; the Saubhagyabhaskara'™ on the Lakitasahasranama 
section of the Brahmandapurana, the Guptavati'“ on the Devimahatmya 
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section of the Maérkandeyapurana, and the Varivasyarahasya which is 
an independent treatise elucidating different aspects of Saktism.!” 
Among his disciples Umanandanatha composed the Nityostava'™ 
which is a supplement to Parasuramakalpasitra. Nilakantha, who 
flourished in the middle of the 18th century, is famous for his 
commentary on the Devibhdgavata which is very important for the 
understanding of Sakta-Tantric ideals. Of the more recentworks, the 
Praénatosani,'” compiled by Ramatosana Vidyalankara in 1743 SE. at 
the instance of Prankrishna Biswas, a landlord. of Khardaha near 
Calcutta, has been printed several times and is very popular with the 
followers of Tantra. Itis a huge compilation consisting of more than 
1,000 pages. Another rich landlord of the Tagore family of Calcutta, 
Harakumar, compiled several works pertaining to different aspects 
of Tantra under the titles Haratattvadidhitiand Purascaranabodhini.™ 


The Paranandasitra 


The Paranandasiutra is an earlier Tantric work which was composed 
about A.D. 900.' It is a work on Kauladharma which is described as 
the cream of the Vedas.’ It holds that the supreme being is one and 
refers to seven sectarian deities—Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Gane%a, 
Surya, Sakti, and Bhairava. According to this text, of the three ways 
of sédhand the DaksinamArga is sanctioned by the Vedas, the Smrtis, 
and Puranas; the Vamamarga by the Vedas and the Agamas, and the 
Uttaramarga only by the words of the guru or preceptor. Each 
succeeding one is superior to each preceding one. Vamamarga is of 
two kinds; that which insists on the Pafica-tattva is the better one.'®! 
The Paranandasiitra prescribes that the disciple has to undergo diksa 
or initiation from a qualified guru, who should preferably be jzvan- 
mukta, i.e. one who is liberated and is not tainted in any way.'*? The 
preceptor should collect the materials of the five makaras and hand 
over to the disciple a bowl for drinking wine, mudra (fried cereal), 
and a women (generally a courtesan). It is stated that young women, 
even a courtesan, is brahman. She is Sakti incarnate. Always and in all 
conditions she is the purest entity. Details of Kauladharma are given 
in this text.'* It describes the procedure of Tantric festivals,'** the 
efficacies of mantras and mudras, names of teachers ending in 
Ananda, and details of sexual techniques!*® which may appear 
repulsive and vulgar to many of us. 
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The Kularnavais one of the most important Tantric works. We have 
already had occasion to mention it because of some ofits textual 
problems. It is said to be Tantra of Urdhva-amndya and part of a lost 
mammoth work of one and a quarter lakh verses. In its present form 
itis in seventeen ulldsas or chapters and contains over two thousands 
verses. It is a celebrated work quoted in numerous Tantric digests 
and commentaries. It was composed probably before A.D. 1000.'*” 
According to the Kularnava, the Kauladharma is the essence of the 
Vedas. One who has studied the Vedas butisignorant of Kauladharma 
is inferior to a Candala, while a Candala who knows it is superior to 
a Brahmana.'® Siva is called Akula and Sakti Kula. Those who 
contemplate on Kula and Akula and know that moksa is secured 
through an understanding of these two principles are known as 
Kaulikas. The Kula@rnava says that every woman is born in the kula of 
the Great Mother and hence she must be regarded as an object of 
veneration.'® To follow the path of kulais more diffcult than walking 
on thé edge of a sword; if by merely drinking wine or eating meat or 
indulging in sexual intercourse a man were to attain siddhi, then all 
drunkards and debauchees might have attained it.!°*Two chapters 
of the Kularnava are devoted to the qualifications and greatness of 
the guru." Itwarns against false guruswho pretend to know the truth 
and give instruction motivated by a greed for money.” It emphasises 
that the order of the succession of gurus, the Agama, ‘Amnaya, 
mantra and practices when learnt from the lips of the right guru 
become fruitful and not otherwise.'* The Kularnava recommends 
the drinking of wine, sexual intercourse with woman, eating of flesh, 
etc., to the followers of Kaula doctrine, but at the same time it also 
endeavours to give an esoteric meaning to the five makdras. Thus 
wine is equated with the nectar oozing from the sahasrérapadma, i ie. 
the lotus in the crown of the head where the Kulakundalini Sakti 
rising from muladharameetsits source. Meatis the symbol of the flesh 
of ego cut with the sword of knowledge. Sexual union is suggestive 
of the union of the highest Sakti’ with the’ self.! It states that 
purascaranais so called because of its five constituents.'* It lays down 
rules where purascarana of a mantra is to be practised and Says that 
mantras confer the highest spiritual anid'supernatural power. It deals 
with diksd, nydsa, yantrasand other Trantric symbols and concepts. It. 
refers to eighteen Sakta Pithas: Uddiyana, Devikotta, Hingula, 
Kotimudra, Jalandhara, Varanasi, Antarvedi, Prayaga, Mithila, 
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Magadha, Mekala, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Simhala, Strirajya, Radha 
and Gauda. 


The Saradatilaka 


The Saradatilaka of Laksmana-deSikendra is another famous work 
on Tantra which was composed about the 11th century A.D. It has 
several commentaries, ofwhich the mostimportantis Raghavabhatta’s 
Padarthadarsacomposed about A.D.1493-4. The Saradatilakais divided 
into 25 patalas and contains more than 4,500 verses. 

According to this text, Siva is both nirguna and saguna, the two 
aspects being conceived in terms of difference from and identity with 
Prakrti. When Siva is identical with Sakti or Prakrti, he is saguna. 
From Sakti or Prakrti evolves nada (apara) and from this nddé arises 
bindu. The latter is divided into bindu (apara), bijaand nada (apara). 
The first is again identified with Siva, the second with Sakti and third 
with both in identical relation. Sakti, also called Para-éakti and Para- 
devati, is conceived as Sabda-brahma that flashes like lightning in 
the adhara-cakra and assumes the form of Kundalini in the human 
body. From Siva in the form of the said bindu of the apara category 
come outin succession Sadasiva, [s4, Rudra, Visnu and Brahma. The 
Sankhya categories.also are traced to the bindu. The all-pervading 
and at the same time the most subtle Sakti remains coiled like a 
serpent in her Kulakundalini form and becomes manifest in the 
form of the.fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet.’ 

Besides the theory of Kulakundalini, which will be discussed in. , 
detail in a subsequent chapter, the Saradatilaka deals especially with 
the mantras. It divides the mantras into masculine (those ending in 
humand phat), feminine (those ending in svahda) , and neuter (those 

endingin namah) and brings them in relation to.the letters. Mantras 
devoted to such deities as Durga, Tripura, Ganapati, Candramas, 
Sarasvati, .Laksmi,. BhuvaneSévari, Tvarita and. others are given in 
abundance.'”” Although it does not deal with sexual practices, or the 
use of wine or flesh, etc., it contains mantras for magical purposes 
such as bringing women under control,!* bringing about the de- 
struction of the enemy’ and prescribes the drawing of yantras for 
wicked purposes. Diksd, nydsa and purascarana have been dealt with 
elaborately in this work.?°. Raghavabhatta:in his commentary is very 
exhaustive on the details of purascarana that are common to all 
mantras.""' The mantrasof infusing life, as isfound in the Saradatilaka,?” 
has been quoted in the late medieval digests on the Dharmasastras 
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such as the Devapratisthd-tattva, Divya-tattva, Vyavahara-mayukha, 
Nirnayasindhu, etc. 


The Mahanirvanatantra 


The Mahanirvanatantra has been regarded by scholars as a ‘refined’ 
work. The present form of the text is not much earliar than the 18th 
century and it is burdened with Vedantic elements, but there are 
reasons to believe that the text had an older form. Its very name 
suggests that its earlier versions were utilised by the Buddhists. 
Subsequently Vedantic ideas were interpolated, pure Tantric ritual- 
istic aspects were modified, and it was fashioned in such aay that it 
would appeal to the Hindu taste in general. 

It puts forward the Vedantic conception that the supreme being 
is one, without a second. He is brahman who is beyond the three 
gunas—sat, cit,and ananda.** Those who worship the highest brahman 
do not require any other means to achieve salvation. The best mantra 
is om saccidekam brahma.™ Side by side, the Mahé@nirvana upholds a 
Sakta monotheism with Durga as the highest prakrti who is also 
‘known by the names of Mahavidya goddesses and equated with 
Laksmi, Sarasvati and Sakti. She assumes various forms for the sake 
of her devotees and also for the destruction of demons. She is spoken 
of as the primordial Sakti; all gods, including Siva himself, derive 
their power from her.” The Sankhya tattvas like Prakrti, Mahat, 
Ahamkara, etc.,and Vedic mantrashave also been grafted in the body 
of the text. 

The Mahdnirvana frankly states that the Vedas, Puranas and 
Sastras are hardly of any use in the kakyuga,” that perfection cannot 
be attained without following the Kula practices and that the rituals 
of Five Ms are necessary. But it prescribes a milder form of such, 
rituals. It says that a sédhaka should drink a limited quantity of wine’ 
so that he should not feel intoxicated and that women should simply 
smell it. The sadhaka should confine himself to the woman he 
chooses as his Sakti.” Wife may also act as Sakti in the case of the 
householders. It refers to bhatravi-cakraand tattva-cakraand says that 
no one has'the right to engage himself in the performance of cakra 
rituals unless he is qualified to do so. In the cakra rituals the Five Ms 
or tattvas like wine, étc., should be collected and placed in front of 
the goddess and then properly performed. 

Chapter 8 of the Mahanirvana deals with the duties of varnas and 
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Gsramas, the duties of the king and his officers and so on. Persons 
should observe caste restrictions in regard to marriage, dining and 
so on, but the caste restrictions are not valid in the case of those who 
have undertaken Tantric initiation. Chapter 9 describes the ten 
samskaras from garbhadhana to marriage.™ It prescribes a special 
form of marriage known as the Saiva marriage in which there is no 
question of caste, creed or age. Chapters 10 to 12 of the Mahdanirvana 
deal respectively with sraddhas, prayascittas and vyavahara. Diksa, 
nyasa, purascarana, efficacy of mantras and other common features 
of Tantric texts have also been elaborately dealt with in this work. 


A Few Other Sakta Tantras 


The Parasuramakalpasiitra is an earlier work composed about 
A.D. 1300.7 Its commentary is known as Saubhdgyodaya written by 
RameSvara. The special features of this work are the @mnaya classifi- 
cations, insistence on the secrecy of the knowledge conveyed by the 
preceptor and worship of the five makaras, thirty-six tattvas including 
those of the Sankhya system, dsana, mandapa, kunda, mandala, diksé, 
etc. It provides that after the initiation the preceptor is to giveaname 
to the disciple which should end in Anandanatha. Rameévara, the 
commentator of the Parasuramakalpasiitra, says that one who has not 
conquered his senses has no right to follow the Kaula path, The 
efficacy of mantrasis very much stressed in this work and itis held that 
the sadhaka should come to feel that the guru, mantra, deity and his 
own self are all one. 

The Jiandrnava-tanira emphasises the functioning of the cakras 
or nerve plexuses within the body and the wonderful power of the 
mantras.?” It states that at the time of initiation the guru has to 
instruct the disciple as regard the six cakras, together. with the 

‘number of petals in each, the colour of each, and the letter with the 
alphabet assigned to each.”!! It names over thirty: mudras.”" It also 
holds that mandalaand cakraare synonymous and lays down rules for 
making different kinds of mandalas. It mentions eight important 
Sakta Pithas: Kamartipa, Malaya, Kaulagiri, Kulantaka, Cauhara, 
Jalandhara, Uddiyana, and Devikotta. The Jiarnava was evidently 
composed before the 16th century since it has been quoted amply by 
Brahmananda and Parnananda, the celebrated medieval Tantric 
teachers. It contains 26 patalas and about 2,300 verses. 

The Kaulavalinirnayawas composed by Jiananandagiri in twenty- 
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one ‘ullasas.2"* It gives a list of Tantric works including the Yamalas 
andnameseight Tantric gurus." It deals mainly with the Kaulamarga 
with emphasis on the rituals of Five Ms.?'® Women are highly praised 
in this work as manifestations of the Great Mother.!® Itis interest-ing 
to note that the Kaulavalinirnaya offers various substitutes for the 
Five Ms.?!” It lays supreme empasis ort sexual union.” It also de- 
scribes in detail the mantrasiddhi or Savasddhand in which the aspir- 
ant has to perform rituals with a corpse. Such practices will be 
described more fullyin'asubsequent chapter. The Kulacudamanitantra 
and the Tarabhaktisudharnava also describe the savasadhana-vidhi. 
The Kalivilasatantrawhich is a late text and composed somewhere in 
eastern India, is similar to the Kaulavalinirnaya. It lays great emphasis 
on sexual intercourse and drinking wine. In this work we come across 
the idea of giving an upward motion to semen during sexual 
intercourse. : 
~The Rudrayamala is a very extensive work in 66 chapters and has 
over 6,000 verses. One of the important features of this work is that 
it contains a panegyric of Atharvaveda saying that all gods, all beings, 
all sages, Kamavidya and Mahavidya dwell in it. It deals with the 
mysterious Kundalini, Yogic practices, and the six cakrasin the body. 
It also prescribes sexual union and the use of wine; it states that a vira 
should drink wine and use a beautiful woman who is capable of 
arousing sexual passion. This woman may be his own wife or another’s. 
The guru or preceptor is regarded as the source of all spiritual ef 
forts. ‘If Siva is angered, the Guru can save the pupil, but if Guru is 
angered, no one can save him.’ The Rudrayamalamentions Kamarupa, : 
Jalandhara, Uddiyana, Pirnagiri and a few other Sakta Pithas. It 
states that the goddess appeared to the sage Vasistha and asked him 
to go to Cinadega where he was initiated into doctrine of the Five Ms 
by the Buddha-himself. 
The Saktisarigamatantra holds that Kaulacara in general is no- 
thing but the cult of Sakti in any of her forms and aspects, but its 
particularity is‘a special form of worship done with wine, flesh, fish, 
cereals, and sexual uriion. The knowledge conveyed by the guru and 
the worship with five makarasshould be kept secret." Itis interesting 
to note that the Saktisangamatantra states that the Devi manifests 
herself for the destruction of the Buddhist and other heretical sects, 
for the removal of the confusing admixture of different cults, and for 
the establishment of true religion.2” Symbolic interpretations of the 
Five Ms have been given, according to which madya, mudra, maithuna, 
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etc., are;not be used in the ordinary popular sense.”! The text 
regards an eclipse of the sun or the moon as the best time for 
undergoing initiation’? The Saktisangamatantra is divided into 
four parts: Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chinnamasta. It was composed 
sometime between the 16th and 17th centuries A.D. 


Tantras of Other Religious Sects 


While dealing with the traditional classification of the Tantric texts 
we have had occasion to refer to the Tantras of the Ganapatyas, 
Sauras and: other religious sects. In the Yamala literature we have 
works dedicated to Skanda, Brahma, Indra, Visnu, Aditya, Yama, 
Kubera, and others. 'A few Damaras are dedicated to Sarasvati, 
Brahma, and other deities. The Upatantra lists contain Tantras 
attributed to a bewildering variety of gods and goddesses. In fact, as 
we have seen above, every religious sect of India has somé form ofa 
Tantric cult. 
An important sectarian Tantra is Ganapatitativa, found in an old 
. Javanese collection, which refers to the march of the Kulakundalini 
through the six cakras of the body by means of Kayasadhana, to the 
six Angas of Yoga, to the concepts of vindu, nada, mantra, vijaand so 
on.” Anandagiri has referred to the Tantric sects of the Ganapatyas. 
Their theories and practices will be discussed elsewhere in this book. 
That the Tantric cult of GaneSa spread as far as South, East Asia is 
' proved by the discovery of his images in Java and: Cambodia. The 
image found at Bara in Java shows the god seated on human skulls 
clearly indicating his Tantric affiliation. : 

The Kaulajiananirnaya™' is an important Tantric work belong- 
ing to the Natha tradition, supposed to have been composed by 
Matsyendranatha who was the founder of one of the Kaula schools 
called Yogini-kaula. The doctrines of this school, as may be gathered 
from this text, have something in common with the Buddhist Tantras 
of the Sahajiya class. H.P. Sastri assigned the manuscript of this work 
to the 9th century A.D., but P.C. Bagchi placed it in the middle of the 
11th century. : 

The Goraksasiddhantasamgraha?® i is another important Tantric 
text-which says that the Kaula Tantras were introduced on earth by 
the nine Natha teachers. Both the Natha cult and Vajrayana had a 
fundamental unity in their esoteric aspects. Jalandhari, better known 
as Hadi-pa wrote some treatises in Sanskrit on ‘Tantric cults, such as 
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Vajrayoginisadhand, Suddhivajrapradipa (a gloss on Hevajrasidhand) 
Sricakrasamvaragarbhatattva vidhi and Humkéra-cittavindu-bhavana- 
krama. These are mentioned in the Tanjur catalogue. From the same 
source we learn that Acarya Caurangi composed a Yogic work under 
the title Vayutattvopadesa, The present form of the Goraksasamhita is 
a rather late compilation. 

The followers of the Suddhamarga depend for the whole of their 
disciplinal, sacramental, mystical, and dogmatic contents on the 
Kdladahanatantra of the Kamikagama and the Mrtyundsakatantra 
of the Vijayagama. They seek for the liberation of man by his monadic 
transfiguration. Glimpses of their doctrine are available in 
Kumiaradeva’s Suddhasadhaka, to which perhaps may be linked 
Ravanaradhya’s Sivajidnadipa as a useful supplement. 
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3 


External Influences 
and Interactions 


Tantrism and the Universal Mother Goddess Cult 


Although Tantrism as a way of life, and also as a religious undercur-. 
rent, is basically Indian, its primitive substratum was nourished by 
certain beliefs and rituals which had acquired a universal character 
owing to their prevalence among peoples widely separated from one 
another. Ancient religious systems of the world, specially those in 
which the cult of the Mother Goddess or the Female Principle was. 
deep rooted, contained beliefs and rituals quite similar to those 
found in Indian Tantric cults. Examples are the galli of the Syrian. 
Mother Goddess Astarte of Hierapolis, the Eleusinian and Phrygian. 
mysteries, the Dionysian rites, the Marian secrets, and soon. Through- 
out Phrygia, Syria, Lydia, Cappadocia, Pontus and Galatia, where 
the Mother Goddess reigned supreme, orgiastic, ecstatic and secret 
forms of her worship recalling the Tantric modes were found. 
prevalent. 

The Greek Thesmophoria was Sclebrased in honour of the! 
two thesmophoroi, i.e. the law-bringing goddesses, Demeter and. 
Perepnene: This festival was marked by indiscriminate sexual inter- 
course.! The ritual of the union of Cybele and Attis, like that of 
Aphrodite and Adonis, or Ishtar and Tammuz, was marked by sex 
festivals. The union of Demeter and Zeus was imitated by men and. 
women in the sex rites at Eleusis in order to make the fields wave with 
yellow corns. Frazer marks these similarities and concludes: 


that a great Mother Goddess, the personification of all the reproductive 
energies of nature, was worshipped under differentnames butwith substantial, 
similarity of myth and ritual by many peoples of Western Asia; that associated . 
with her was a lover, or rather a series of lovers, divine yet mortal, with whom. 
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she mated year by year, their commerce being deemed essential to the 
propagation of animals and plants, each in their several kind; and further, 
the fabulous union of the divine pair was stimulated and, as it were, 
multiplied on earth by the real, though temporary, union of the human 
sexes at the sanctuary of the goddess for the sake of thereby ensuring the 
fruitfulness of the ground and the increase of men and beasts.” 


In Asia Minor and around the shores of the Mediterranean are 
found many examples of a Mother Goddess with a young subordi- 
nate god by her side. Hogarth notes that: 


In Punic Africa she is Tanit with her son; in Egypt, Isis with Horus; in 
Phoenicia, Ashtaroth and Tammuz (Adonis); in Asia Minor, Cybele with 
Attis; in Greece (and especially in the Greek Crete itself), Rhea with young 
Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed, but made the mother first ofher companion 
by immaculate conception, and then of the gods and of all life by the 
embrace of her own son. In memory of these original facts her cult 
(especially the most esoteric mysteries of it) are marked by various practices 
and observances symbolic to the negation of true marriage and obliteration 
of sex.? 


In 1916, before the dramatic discovery of Mohenjodaro, R.P. 
Chanda wrote: 


For a conceptioon of the godhead analogous to that of the Sakta conception 
of the Devi we should travel beyond the countries dominated by the Vedic 
Aryans and the Avestic Iranians to Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and other 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. There is a strong resemblance 
between the Indian Sakta conception of Sakti and the Sakta ritual of the 
followers of Vamacara and Kulacara, who practised ceremonial promiscuity 
on the one hand, and the Semitic conception of Astarte, the Egyptian 
conception of Isis and the Phrygian conception of Cybele on the other.* 


Scholars on the Foreign Elements in Tantrism 


It is against this background that we are to evaluate the view of 
M.M. Haraprasad Sastri and B.T. Bhattacharyya that Tantrism was 
of foreign origin. According to Sastri, Tantra really means the 
worship of Sakti which most probably came from Western Asia with 
the Magi priests of the Scythians.’ He also quotes a significant stanza 
from the Kubjikdtantra which says: | 


Go to India to establish yourself in the whole country and make manifold 
creations in the sacred places of primary and secondary importance.°- 


The view that Phrygia was the original centre of the Mother 
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Goddess cult from where it spread in different directions (a view that 
has.no imprtance nowadays) was very popular in the last quarter of 
the 19th century and the first quarter of the 20th century. That is why 
B.T. Bhattacharyya unhesitatingly wrote: 


The introduction of the Sakti worship in religion is so un-Indian that we are 
constrained to admit it as an external or foreign. influence.” 


Sir John Woodroffe postulated a theory of Chaldean origin? 
Probably he had in mind the goddess Nana-Nina-Nanaia-Inanna, the 
original city-goddess of Urk who was later identified with the mother 
of Attis and the Iranian Anahita and was able to extend her cult into 
India. Her name occurs on the coins of the Kusana kings. Bibi 
Nani, the local name of the goddess of the Sakta Pitha at Hinglaj in 
Baluchistan, Naina Devi of the Kulu valley, Sirmur and Bilaspur, 
Naini Devi of Nainital, etc., were evidently linked with the goddesses 
of the Nana group. The region around ancient Chaldea appeared to 
him as Sakadvipa of the Indian tradition. 

Such theories are hypothetical and coloured by the preoccupa- 
tions of their formulators. But there are clear indication in Tantric 
literature which definitely point out that mystic practices of Chinese 
origin crept into the Indian Tantric theories and practices. In 1900, 
Haraprasad Sastri pointed out, using Sanskrit texts, the connection 
of the goddess Tara with Tibet and China and of the Vamacara 
practices with those of China.® The story recorded in the Tératantra 
describes how Vasistha went to Mahacina to get instruction from 
Buddha. He brought from there the cult known as Mahacinakramacara 
which prescribes the worship of Mahacinatara. There is some truth 
in the story. We shall see later that Taoist and Tantric principles have 
much in common and that Chinese Taoism and Indian Tantrism 
have a genetic and historical relation. In the establishment of this 
relationship, Buddhism evidently played a significant part. 


Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism: 
Background of Chinese Influence | 


There was no organised religion in China before the introduction of 
Buddhism in the 1st century A.D. Early Chinese religious life con- 
sisted of popular and tribal cults and rituals like those of the Mother 
Goddesses, spirits of ancestors, elemental spirits such as those of 
earth or wind or river, deities under the title ‘Dragon-Woman’, 
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Eastern Mother’, ‘Western Mother’, ‘Shang Ti’, and so forth. Along 
with all these there also developed a rudimentary idea of the co- 
existence of two opposite principles, Yang and Yin, symbolising the 
positive and negative forces of nature, conceived of respectively as 
the Male and the Female Principles, which subsequently pervaded 
all forms of Chinese thought. 

Buddhism was able to absorb the local religious elements by 
incorporating the existing deities into its own pantheon or by 
imposing its own deities upon the existing popular ones, but it had 
to face a great challenge from two opposing philosophical con- 
cepts—Confucianism and Taoism. The origin of these two schools 
may be traced to a very early period, around the 6th century B.c. The 
first school was developed through the efforts of its founder Kung- 
fu-tzu (Confucius) and its great exponents like Mo-tzu, Meng-tzu, 
Hsiin-tzu.and others. The rise of Taoism was traditionally connected 
with the name of Lao-tzu and its subsequent exponents were Yang- 
chu, Chuang-tzu, Chang tao-ling and Ko-hung. The works regarded 
as most important and ultimately incorporated in the so-called 
Confucian canon were the Wu Chung or Five Classics, probably 
brought together in the time of the Han dynasty (202 B.C.-A.D. 220) 
and the Ssu-Shu or the four Books, while the Taoist texts comprised 
Tao-te-king attributed to Lao-tzu, and the works of Chuang-tzu, Lieh- 
tzu (Lieh Yi k’ou), Ko-Hung and others.!” . 

The attention of Confucius (551-479 B.c.) was mainly devoted to 
the problem of social organization in accordance with the ethical 
principles which he believed to have come down from an immemo- 
rial past. According to him the fate of a man is ordained by heaven. 
All men are unalterably either noble or base. The youth must humbly 
submit to their seniors, subordinates to their superiors. These 
principles were of course designed to serve the purpose of a feudal- 
istic order. But since Confucianism was simply a school of thought 
and not a uniform doctrine, it was swayed by the preoccupations of 
its main advocates at various times. Thus, Mencius (372-289 B.c) 
emphasised the idea of the paramount role of the people and the 
subordinate role of the ruler, though he attributed social inequality 
to the will of heavenwhich he regarded as the highest guiding power. 
His philosophical theories were based upon idealism, since he 
denied the role of sensory perception as a process of cognition. 
Morality was traced to man’s inborn qualities which he considered to 
be innately good. 
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In the 11th and 12th centuries, Chu-hsi and others introdué 
Neo-Confucianism which under the influence of Buddhism a 
Taoism turned to the elaboration of metaphysical problems. 
postulating the existence of the two fundamentals in the univer. 
Li and Chi. The former is a basic concept in Chinese philosop 
signifying ‘law’, ‘the order of things’, ‘form’, ‘code of conduct 
various social groups’ and so on. The Neo-Confucians interpret it 
the spiritual immaterial creative principle in contrast to the mater 
principle Chi. Originally Chi meant ‘air’, ‘vapour’, ‘breath’, bu 
gradually it acquired a broader meaning—‘primary matter’, ‘basi 
matter of nature’, ‘the vital force’ and so on, and came to 
associated with two other basic Chinese philosophical concepts, t 
positive Male Principle, Yang, and the negative Female Princip 
Yin. According to Chu-hsi, the ideal substance Li is devoid of fo 
and properties and is inaccessible to sensory perception. The Gr 
Ultimate gives rise to the force of motion (Yang) and the force ofr 
(Yin). There is constant alternation of motion and rest, and in t 
process five material prime elements arise (cf. the Sankhya a 
Tantric concept of Purusa and Prakrti and the evolutes of the latte 
Chu-hsi considered the ideal element Li as primary and the materia 
element Chias secondary. He deduced man’s innate nature fromt 
idea] element Li by which he justified the supremacy of the privi 
leged classes. Subsequently Chu-hsi’s doctrine was officiall 
reorganised and became the basis of the traditional educational 
system of China. 

Like Confucianism, Taoism was basically a school of thought and 
not an organised religion but it stood for a totally different set ° 
principles. Taoism is the doctrine of tao or the way (of things) whick 
maintains that all things originate and change due to their own wa 
or tao. All things are mutable and turn into their opposite in t 
process of mutation. Man should adhere to the naturalness of things 
without striving or crying. Taois one of the key categories in Chinese 
philosophy. Originally éao denoted ‘the way’ and was later used in 
philosophy to denote the ‘path’ of nature and the ‘laws’ governing 
it. Taoalso denotes ‘ethical standard’, ‘purpose oflife’, ‘logic’ reason 
and argument’. Lao-tzu, the founder of Taoism, considered taoasa 
materialistic principle symbolising the natural way of things and the 
law that governs them. This interpretation was followed by Hsiin-tzu, 
Wang chung and others. Early Taoism, as expounded by Lao-tzu 
insisted on man’s adherence to the naturalness of things and it was 
opposed to the domination and oppression of the ruling class—its 
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sole emphasis was on the return to the primitive community of the 
ancients. Yang-chu contended that by observing the natural laws of 
fife (tao) man would ‘ preserve his nature intact’, while Hsun-tsiang 
and Yin-wen believed that adherence to tao would yield every man 
wisdom and knowledge. 

" The materialistic tradition of early Taoism was adopted by the 
philosopher Wang-chung who in his Animadversions (Lun-heng) 
opposed mysticism and idealism and the doctrine of ‘heaven’as the 
supreme guiding force that controls the origin and development of 
things and phenomena. According to him, everything in the world 
has its source in the basic material elements, the Chi. Man is part 
of nature and comes into being as a result of the concentration of 
Chi. But while the materialistic philosophers interpreted tao as the 
natural way of things, those belonging to the idealistic way of 
thinking tried to interpret tao in a different way. Thus, Chuang-tzu 
blended the materialistic world-view of Taoism with such idealistic 
propositions as ‘non existence of objective truth’, ‘life being an 
illusion’ and ‘the true being springing from the eternal and indepen- 
dently existing tao’. In the writings of Wang-pi and others tae came 
to be regarded as ‘ the ideal principle’, ‘the true non-being’, and so 
on. Tung-chung-shu regarded tao as the divine way and all these 
interpretations became the ideological embryo of Taoism as a 
religion as distinguished from philosophical Taoism. 

The materialistic and rational tradition of Taoism led to the 
development of what may be called the physical sciences in China. It 
began with the quest of an ‘elixir of immortality’ which resulted in 
the study of and researches in alchemy. This reminds us of Indian 
Tantra. The philosophical basis of this scientific enquiry was the 
primitive Chinese concept of the primary sources, the five elements 
in nature, the combination of which was responsible for the diversity 
of material phenomena. Side by side, the principles of the doctrine 
of opposite and interconnected Yang (active) and Yin (passive) 
forces were regarded as the cause of motion and change in nature. 
Why and how Taoism was able to supply a theoretical basis of the 
scientific development of China is a subject of historical enquiry. 
L.C. Goodrich explains it as follows: 


Taoism organized into a complete whole the original primitive beliefs and 
customs, those that centred about the worship of nature, which was considered 
animate..... The éaoor way was the road one travelled in order to obtain three 
ultimate aims; happiness, wealth and long life. The intellectuals could do 
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this by meditating on the writings of the masters and following their 
intellectual teachings and by consciously seeking longevity through studying 
alchemy and observing certain physical requirements such as selective diet, 
breathing exercises, calisthenics and sexual practices." 


Although Taoism began and expanded as a philosophical move- 
mentin the course of time it took the form ofa distinct religion. This 
was probably due to the influence of Buddhism. From its very 
inception Taoism advocated certain esoteric rituals and practices 
derived from the ideals of primitive community life, a return to. 
which was always urged by the earlier exponents of Taoism who were. 
opposed to domination and oppression of all types, particularly 
social and political. However, with its growth asa specialised religion, 
Taoism developed an elaborate pantheon of its own. Some of the 
Taoist deities were nature and astral beings, others were adopted 
from Buddhism or invented by imagination. A few of them were 
deified human beings. Lao-tzu himself was elevated to the rank ofa 
deity. At the head of the pantheon was the traid of Three Pure Ones, 
evidently formed in imitation of the three Kayas of Buddha. They 
consisted of (i) Yuan Shih T’ien Tsun (or Yuan Shih Tien Wang, later 
merged with Yu Huang Shang Ti) the First Principle, (ii) Tao-Chen, 
the controller of the opposite principles of Yin and Yang, and 
(iii) Lao-tzu, who expounded the doctrine emanating from Honour- 
able Tao. : ‘ 

The extent of the influence which Buddhism exerted on Taoism 
can be estimated if we take into account the following criticism of 
the Neo-Confucianist Chu-hsi (A.D. 1130-1202) offered against Bud- 
dhism and Taoism, Chu-hsi wrote: 


Taoism was at first confined to purity of life and to inaction. These were 
associated with long life and immortality, which by and by became the sole 
objects of the cult. Nowadays they have thoughtit advisable to adopta system 
of magical incantations, and chiefly occupy themselves with exorcism and 
prayers for blessings. Thus, two radical changes have been made. The 
Taoists have the writings of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu. They neglected these, 
and the Buddhists stole them for their own purposes; whereupon the Taoists 
went off and imitated the Sutras of Buddhism. This is just as the scions of 
some wealthy house should be robbed of all their valuables and then go off 
and gather up the old pots and pans belonging to the thieves. Buddhist 
books are full of what Buddha said and Taoist books are similarly full of what 
Tao said. Now Buddha was a man, but how does Tao manage to talk? This 
belief, however, has prevailed for eight or nine centuries past. Taoism began 
with Lao-tzu. Its Trinity of the Three Pure Ones is copied from the Trinity 
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of the three persons as taught by Buddhism. By their trinity the Buddhists 
mean (1) the spiritual body (of Buddha); (2) his joyful body (showing 
Buddha rewarded for his virtues); (3) his fleshly body under which Buddha 
appears on earth as a man. The modern schools of Buddhism have divided 
their Trinity under three images which are placed side by side, thus 
completely missing the true signification (which is Trinity in unity), and the 
adherents of Taoism wishing to imitate the Buddhists in this particular, 
worship Lao-tzu under (another version of) the Three Pure Ones, namely 
(1) as the original revered god, (2) the supreme ruler Tao, and (3) the 
supreme ruler Lao-tzu. Almighty God (T’ien) is ranked below these three, 
which is nothing sort of an outrageous usurpation. Moreover, the first two 
do not represent the spiritual and joyous bodies of Lao-tzu and the two 
images set up cannot form a unity with him; while the introduction of the 
third is an aggravated copy of the mistakes made by the Buddhists. Chuang- 
tzu has told usin plain language the death of Lao-tzu, who must now be a 
spirit; how then can he usurp the place of Almighty God?” 


Taoism and Tanira 
S.K. Chatterji observes: 


Just as certain schools of Buddhism like Dhyana Buddhism of Bodhidharma 

became an important factor in Chinese Buddhist religious thought and 
practice, so itis belived that some later Taoist ideas and practices, which were 
partly religious, partly magical, partly scientific and partly also in the plane 
of an erotic or sexual ritualism with mystic and philosophical implications 
came to India from. China. The sudden and widespread development of 
Tantric doctrines and practices, both among the Buddhists and the 
Brahmanists, from the second half of the first millennium after Christ, is 
rather significant in India. 


Reference has already been made to the very ancient Chinese 
concept the Male and Female Principles— Yang or the male positive 
power of light and heat and Yin as the female negative power of 
darkness and cold—as working through everything in life and being. 
The proper harmonisation of these two opposite principles is re- 
garded in Taoism as the aim for the purpose of making man 
transcend his physical limitations by acquiring supernatural powers 
and even immortality in his physical body. This harmonisation of the 
Male-Female Principle evidently leads us to the question of sexual’ 
rites and techniques inherent in practical Taoism. The achievement 
of material immortality is known as Hsien which can be attained 
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through the discipline of certain techniques of living like (1) respi- 
ratory techniques, (2) heliotherapeutic techniques, (3) gymnastic 
techniques, (4) sexual techniques, (5) alchemical and pharmaceu- 
tical techniques and (6) dietary techniques."* The respiratory tech- 
nique is analogous to the Indian Pranayama. The heliotherapeutic 
technique has its analogue in many a solar ritual of India. The 
gymnastic technique reminds us of Tantric Hathayoga and Kaya- 
sadhana. The dietary technique also has an Indian parallel. 

But more important are the two remaining techniques, the 
alchemical-pharmaceutical and the sexual. These twoare also funda- 
mentals of Indian Tantrism. We have already had occasion to deal 
elaborately with Tantric alchemy in the introductory portion of this 
work. As had happened in the case of the Indian Tantras, the idea 
of immortality was linked with the study of alchemy. The Taoist 
philosophers believéd that immortality could be obtained by the use 
of certain foods and medicines and a great deal of effort was 
thereupon directed towards the preparation of mixtures which 
could prolong life and eventually produce immortality. Chang-tao- 
ling, who is said to have devoted his life to the study ofalchemical and 
dietary procedures, was able to prepare a compound known as ‘Blue 
Dragon and White Tiger’ which could prolong life and revitalize 
fading youthfulness. It is not impossible that Taoist and Tantric 
alchemists maintained a close relation and interchanged the results 
of their researches. While dealing with the Rasasiddhas mention has 
already been made of Bhoga or Boger, a Chinese Taoist, who actually 
settled in India and headed a school of Indian alchemists. 

As regards the Chinese sexual techniques and their impact on 
Tantra the following observation of K.H. Van Gulik, as presented to 
us by H. Goetz is important: 


This (sexual) practice, again, has been the starting point ofa secret Tantric- 
Taoist ritual intended not only to increase the length of life but even to win 
immortality for the adepts. .. . This ritual sheds a most important light on 
certain obscure doctrines and practices of Indian and Tibetan mysticism, 
especially on Yoga, the Buddhist see and the Kaulacakra of the 
Vamacara Saktas.'® 


And Joseph Needham writes in this connection: 


It is then of great interest to find that just as ancient or early medieval 
Tantrism was deeply interested in the phenomena of sex, so also this was 
central to Taoism. The vajra (thunderbolt or lightning flash) was identified 
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with the male external generative organ, the lingam (seng chih), while the 
lotus, padma (lien)—so characteristic of Buddhist iconography—was 
identified with that of the female, the yonz (ni ken). Essentially the theological 
doctrine was that the mystical or divine energy of a god (or of a Buddha) 
resided in his female counterpart, from whom he received it in an eternal 
embrace. There had to be one of these Sakti, therefore, for each god or 
Buddha. The logical conclusion followed that the earthly Yog? seeking for 
perfection must also embrace his Yogini, in a sexual union (maithuna) 
prepared for and conducted with special rites and ceremonies (cakra). 
There followed also the worship of women (str pija) as a preliminary to 
maithuna. The whole forms a remarkable parallel to early medieval Taoism, 
though Buddhism seems to have come a long way from its origin when we 
find the phrase Buddhatvam yosid-yoni samasritam.'® 


The ideas and beliefs behind the Chinese sex rites have been 
described by Needham with reference to practices like the Kulacakras 
of Indian Tantras.'? One should not forget that Buddhist Sitras 

‘containing the nucleus of Tantrism began to be translated as early as 
the 4th century A.D. The contributions to this field by Chu-fa-hu 
(Dharma-raksa) and others are well known. The Buddhist Dhé@ranis 
contained methods of rain-making, getting water from rocks, find- 
ing springs and sources, stopping storms, etc. Buddhist Tantric ideas 
were popularised in China by three celebrated Indian monks— 
Subhakara-simha (Shan-wu-wei A.D. 636-735) who came to China in 
A.D. 716, Vajra-bodhi (Chin-kang-chih, d. AD. 732), and Amoghavajra 
(A-mon-ka or Pu-khung, d. A.D. 774). The Chinese also had celebrated 
Tantric teachers. Chih-thung wrote much on Tantrism. J-ching 
translated a Tantric work under the title Ta Khung Chhiieh Chou Wang 
Ching. I-hsing (A.D. 673-713), the great Chinese astronomer and 
mathematician of his time, was also a reputed Tantric. It should also 
be noted that in A.D. 520 Song Yun, the Chinese traveller, during a 
short visit he paid to northern India, lectured on the Tao-te-king of 
Laotzu before the king of Udyana in the north-western frontier of 
India. When the Chinese envoy Li Yi Piao was in India about A.D. 646, 
he went to Kamartipa where he talked with the king, Kumara 
Bhaskara, about the Tao-te-king, and the Indian prince was eager to 
have this work translated into Sanskrit, and also wished to have an 
image of Lao-tzu. In view of all these Needham observes: 


At the first sight, then Tantrism appears to have been an Indian importation 
to China. But closer inspection of the dates leads to a consideration, at least, 
of the possibility that the whole thing was really Taoist. ... We saw that Taoist 
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sexual theories and practices were flourshing between the second and the 
sixth centuries in China definitely before the rise ofthe cult in India, and its 
reimportation (if it was a reimportation) by the Buddhists. Bhattacharyya 
significantly tells us here that the principal localities associated with Buddhist 
Tantrism were in Assam. This reminds us that one of Pelliot’s mostremarkable 
memoirs concerned a Sanskrit translation of-Tao-te-king. It was made for 
Bhaskara-Kumara, king of Kamartipa (Assam), who had asked Wang hsuan- 
tshe for it in 644. A very living account of the work being done, with all the 
difficulties which the translation involved, exists in the Chi Ku Chin Fo Tao 
Lun Héng (Critical Collection of Discourses on Buddhist Doctrine in Various 
Ages), under date 647, Pelliot translated this. In Tantric literature, moreover, 
China (Mahacina) occupies avery important place as being the seat ofa cult 
Cina-carya which worshipped a goddess called Mahdcina-tara. Sages such as 
Vasistha were said to have travelled there to gain initiation into this cult, in 
which women played a very prominent part. Possibly, therefore, Tantrism 
was another instance of foreigners amiably instructing Chinese in matters 
with which the Chinese were already quite familiar. However, the sexual 
element in Indian religion had from ancient times been so marked that 
Buddhist Tantrism may actually well be considered a kind of hybrid of 
Buddhism and Hinduism. The sakéi idea is certainly ancient. 
In any case it is possible to find detailed parallels of much precision 
‘between Taoism and Tantrism. ... Mention is made of Taoist practice of 
huan ching, “ making the ching or seminal essence, return”. In this method 
pressure was exerted on the urethra at the moment of ejaculation in sucha 
way as to force the seminal discharge into the bladder, whence it was 
afterwards voided by the urine; the Taoists imagined, however, that it made 
its way up into the brain, which it nourished in some marvellous way. Now 
in Bose’s book on the Post-Caitanya Vaisnava (Hindu) Sahajia cult of Bengal, 
still existing, we find that an exactly similar method is used. In this sect, 
where the rites of maithuna are a kind of elaborately stylized and ritualized 
physical love, whether of couples married (svakiyd) or otherwise (parakiyd), 
‘the semen is made to go upwards to the region of paramatmd. Though the 
physiological technique is not clearly described the correspondence is too 
close to be accidental. There is, moreover, an epithet, urdhva-retas (literally 
meaning ‘upward semen’), which occurs commonly in the Mahabharataand 
Rémdyanaepics, and which has often been translated ‘chaste’ or ‘continent’, 
but which may well have reference to this technique.'® 


To this observation of Needham, Chatterji adds: 


Buddhism brought to China certain new things, no doubt, and was welcomed 
by the deeper spirit of quest in the Chinese mind which sought to transcend 
life and nature. But the accceptance of Nature as such and the logical 
termination of the line ofargument in which Nature, conceived as the result 
of the eternal play of Yangand Yin which were living forces, led Taoism to 
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the idea of Hsien-ship and the possibility of its attainment, and this proved 
to be an attractive ideology and discipline for those who in their mental 
composition or temperament were, to speak in the Indian way, inclined 
towards the fulland free play of the pravrtti or natural inclination and did not 
feel happy with the spirit of nzvrté which led to abstinence and asceticism. It 
was in this way that when they came close to the atmosphere of later Taoism 
from the early centuries of the Christian era, thatsome Buddhists from India 
also found in it an alluring doctrine, which was sublimated and philoso- 
phized in the Indian way. In place of the Chinese Hsten or immortal, in India 
we have the Siddha or Avadhiia, the adept with miraculous power (siddhis) 
which he can attain through Tantric practices, preferably of the vamdacdra 
school. This would appear to come to India with Tantric Buddhism sometime 
after the middle of the first millennium A.D. and then joined forces with 
Indian naturism and eroticism, mysticism and magic, and was established as 
Vamdacara or the leftist way, as opposed to Daksindcara or the rightist way. In 
Brahmanical Tantra, it associated itself with Siva and Uma, and acquired a 
kind of spiritual or mythological imprimatur in later Hindu thought in 
general.!° 


Vasistha and Cinacara 


Mention has already been made of the observation of H.P. Sastri that 
many of the rituals of the goddess Tara which were known as Cinacara 
were of Chinese origin. Sylvain Levi also holds, on the authority of 
the TGraiantra and other works described by Sastri, that the worship 
of Tara and the Tantric Vamacara practices, involving the use of Five 
Ms came from China.” Sir John Woodroffe takes a similar view.” 

As early as 1874 Rasik Mohan Chatterjee brought out a series of 
Hindu Tantric texts from Bengal Mss. and published them in the 
Bengali script. Among the works he brought outwere Brahmananda’s 
Tararahasya, the Rudrayamala and the Mahdecinacarakrama, all of 
which refer to the Vamacara practices connected with the worship of 
Tara as being brought by the sage Vasistha who was instructed by 
Buddha himself. The Merutantra” also mentions that the Vamacara 
rituals were of Chinese origin. The Tératanira®® opens with the 
following question of Devi Tara or Mahanila-Sarasvati: ‘ Thou didst 
speak of the two Kula-Bhairavas, Buddha and Vasistha. Tell me by 
what Mantra they become Siddha.’ The same Tantra defines a 
Bhairava as follows:** ‘He who purifies these five (Ms) and after 
offering the same (to the god) partakes thereof is a Bhairava. 
Buddha then is said to be a Kula-bhairava.’ 
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A.K. Maitra, the editor of the Tardiantra gives quotations from 
both the Rudrayamalaand the Brahmayamalawhich narrate the story 
of Vasistha obtaining the Vamacara practices from China. According 
to the Rudrayamala,” the sage Vasistha practised for six thousand 
years severe austerities in a lonely spot, but the goddess did not 
appear to him. Thereupon he went to his father Brahma and wanted 
a different mantra from him. Brahma advised him to carry on 
austerities, Vasistha did it once again, but this time when the goddess 
did not appear he became angry, and having sipped water uttered a 
terrible curse. Thereupon the goddess appeared to him and pointed 
out that he had not taken the right mode of sadhana. She advised him 
to go to Mahacina, the country of the Bauddhas. Vasistha then went 
to China where Buddha was established (Buddhapratistha) . Having 
repeatedly bowed to the ground he said to Buddha: 


Protectme, O Mahadeva, the imperishable one, in the form of Buddha. Iam 
humble Vasistha, son of Brahma. For my perturbed mind I have come here 
for the sadhand of the Mahadevi.... But doubts assail my mind (bhayani santi 
me hrdt) having seen the methods (dcdra). Remove them and also the 
weakness of my mind which is inclined to the Vedic way (vedagamini). O 
Lord, here J find rites which are outside Veda (vedavahiskrta). How is that 
wine, meat, women are drunk, eaten and enjoyed by Siddhas who are naked 
(digambara), high (vara) and about to drink blood (raktopanodyata). They 
drink constantly and enjoy beautiful women (muhurmuhu prapivanti ramayanti 
varanganam).... They are beyond the Vedas (vedasydgocarah) and always 
indulged in wine and women (madyastrisevane ratah). . . . How can inclina- 
tions to such things purify mind? How can there be siddhi without Vedic 
rites? ; 


Buddha was not perturbed at these direct questions, but delivered 
a lecture on the duties of the Kaulas and explained to him their 
mysteries and utility, and acquainted him with the secret rites and 
practices connected therewith. Vasistha was fully convinced and 
followed the way of Buddha and eventually attained final liberation 
by an unrestrained use of the five makdaras. 

Again, in the Brahmyamala” the same story is repeated but with a 
slight modification. Here it is told that Vagistha was practising 
austerities on the Blue Mountain (Nilacala), the site of the cele- 
brated goddess Kamakhya of Kamartipa, and that he was asked by the 
Devi to go to Mahacina and get himself initiated into Cindcara. 
Vasistha went there to see a land inhabited by great sadhakas and 
thousands of beautiful and youthful women, full of mirth by the 
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inspiration of wine and doing sexploiting gestures. He was surprised 
to see Buddha with eyes drooping from wine. He asked himself: 
‘Whatis Visnu doing in his Buddha form? This way (dacara) is opposed 
to Veda (vedavadaviruddha) .1 do notapprove of it.’ Atonce he heard 
a voice coming from air telling him not to think in this way. Being 
afraid he sought refuge with Buddha who explanied to him the 
mysteries of the Tarini (Tara) cult which involved Five Makaras, 
known as Cinacara. Buddha explained the principal features of this 
cult, namely, its freedom from the rules of ordinary worship, from 
bathing, purification, japa, etc. It was nothing but worship in the 
mind. There were no rules as to auspicious and inauspicious time, or 
as to what should be done by day and by night, what is pure and 
impure, and so on. The goddess should be worshipped even though 
the place and worshipper be unclean. Women should be considered 
as her manifestation and be worshipped for they are objects of 
veneration. 

The peculiar features of these storeis to be noted are these: 
Vasistha is described as basically a follower of the Vedic way. He is 
surprised to see Cindcararites and disapproves of them at first sight. 
He speaks of them as ‘outside Veda’ (vedavahiskrta) and even op- 
posed to Veda (vedavadaviruddha). It is also to be marked that 
Vasistha had done penances and performed the Tara rituals in 
Nilacala, which is, even today, the seat of the goddess Kamakhya, the 
Hinduised form of the goddess Ka-me-kha of the matrilineal Khasi 
tribes worshipped in the form of a yoni or the female organ. There 
is still a place called Vasisthasrama near Gauhati where the shrine of 
Kamakhya is situated which is largely visited by pilgrims. So there is 
some geographical assignment to the Vagistha legend, according 
to the Tantric tradition which cannot be brushed aside, and the 
tradition can thus be localised. It is also noteworthy that the flower 
of the Devi is jaba, the scarlet hibiscus or Chinese rose. 


The Tara Cult: Its Renovation, 
Migration and Influence 


“In the Vasistha legend referred to above the cult of Tara is a basic 
factor. The word Tara denotes star. The name of this goddess has an 
apparent similarity with that of Astarte, or Ishtar or Ashtaroth, the 
celebrated Mother Goddesses of Western Asia. In the Indian tradi- 
tion, the name is a modification of the word ééra signifying protec- 
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tion, and this tradition, is reflected in the conception of her as the 
saviour. In the Buddhist tradition she saves or protects her devotees 
from eight great fears (astamahdbhaya). Her early history is not very 
clearly known to us but on the basis of Subandhu’s Vasavadatiait may 
be held that by the 6th century A.D. her cult became very popular in 
India. She made her way into the Buddhist religion and came to be 
conceived of as the Sakti or female counterpart or repository of 
energy of the Boddhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

Her cult passed from India to Tibet where she came to be known 
as Sgrol-ma or Dol-ma in the Tibetan translation of her name. Like 
her husband Avalokitesvara she was also conceived of under numer- 
ous forms. The Tara cult, with the goddess in her various forms, 
also went to China as the Sakti of Avalokitegvara. But in China, 
Avalokitesvara was already on the way to transformation from a god 
to a goddess through the influence of the pre-Buddhist (Taoist and 
Confucian) Mother Goddess Si Wang-Mu, the representative of Yin 
or the Female Principle. This happend in the 7th and 8th centuries 
AD., when Tara became absolutely merged with her husband, who 
became transformed into the goddess Kuan-yin in China. This 
double form of Tara became very popular in China and brought 
about her connection with most of the existing beliefs and rituals, 
specially those belonging to Taoism. The Taoist rituals which thus 
came into the fold of the Tara cult in China as well as Yinism or 
Exaltation of the Female Principle in Taoism, which developed in 
that system as a corollary of the aforesaid Chinese Buddhist cult of 
the Female Principle, were also able to exert counter-influence upon 
the development of the Indian Vamacara rites of both the Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist Tantras.”” 

P.C. Bagchi, on the basis of a sédhdnafound in the Sédhanamala,® 
has tried to establish the identity of Mahacina-tara with Ekajata 
whose cult is said to have been recovered by Siddha Nagarjuna from 
Tibet.” The sadhana of the goddess Ekajata was discovered by him in 
the country of Bhota. The description of Ekajata is found in six 
different sédhands” and closely agreeswith that of Mahacinakramatara 
as found in other sddhanas.*! Corresponding to these goddesses we 
find in the Hindu pantheon Tara, Ugratara, Ekajata and Maha- 
Nilasarasvati. The dhydnas of these goddesses as found in the Hindu 
Tantras literally correspond to those found in the Buddhist sadhands. - 
According to the Sammoha-tanira, Nilasarasvati or Ugratara was born 
in a lake called Cola on the western side of the Meru which was 
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included in Cina-desa. Bagchi suggests that Cola is probably to be 
connected with the common word for lake Kulor Col, which is found 
with the names of so many lakes to the west and north of T’ien-shan, 
that is to say the pure Mongolian zone. 

A number of countries beyond India are enumerated and de- 
scribed in the Sammohatantraas the centres of Tantric culture. These 
are Bahlika (Balkh), Kirata (hill tribes of the Himalayan zone), 
Bhota (Tibet), Cina (China), Mahacina (Mongolia?), Maida (Me- 
dia?) Parsvakika (Parasik, Persia?), Airaka (Iraq?), Kamboja, Hina, 
Yavana, Gandhara, and Nepala. Itis not impossible that some Tantric 
schools associated themselves with these countries either through 
tradition or through the community of some mystic beliefs, of which 
the history is not clearly known. The same Tantra holds that China 
alone possessed a hundred primary and seven subsidiary Tantras 
(Satam tantrani cine tu upatantrani sapta ca). It should also be remem- 
bered that of the earlier Sakti Pithas—Kamaripa, Parnagiri, Oddiyana 
and Jalandhara—three were situated on the high roads leading to 
countries outside India. Oddiyana was situated on the high road that 
connected the upper valley of the Indus with Balkh, Samarkhand, 
etc., on the one hand and the Pamirs, Khotan, Kashgarh, etc., on the 
other by the Gilgit valley. Jalandhara was situated on another high- 
way that connected Tibet with India through the Shipki pass and 
Kamartpa had to a great extent been the centre of activities of 
foreign people since very ancient times.” 
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The Primitive Substratum 


Vamacara and the Primitive Female-dominated Societies 


“Of the existing modes of Tantric worship the Vamacara is so impor- 
tant that the term has become a synonym of Tantra itself. The 
conception of Daksinacara as opposed to Vamacara seems to be a 
later development, and it is possible that the first word of the 

expression Vamiacara is not vama or left, but vama or woman. 

Amain feature of the Tantras is the higher standard to which they 
have raised womanhood. Sakti is manifested in women. When they 
are approached with reverence, purity, and devotion they raise men 
to the standards of gods. In the Devibhagvata’ it is said that women, 

_as manifestations of the great world cause, are entitled to respect and 
even to veneration. Whoever offends them incurs the warth of 
Prakrti, mother of all, whilst he who propitiates them offers worship 
to Prakrti herself. According to the Paranandasitira,? awoman is Sakti 
incarnate, and there is no doubt that she is brahman. She is to be 
worshipped with clothes, ornaments, and food. She is god, the very 
life-breath, and the most valuable of all living things. She should not 
be censured or angered. Women are also regarded as the manifesta- 
tion of Saktiin the Saktisangama-tantra? Ahalf-verse striyo devah striah 
pranah striya eva hi bhusanam, found in many Tantric texts,‘ also 
occurs there. According to the Kulaémavatantra’ every woman is born 
in the kulaof the Great Mother and that is why they should be treated 
with the utmost consideration. Extravagant praise is bestowed upon 
women also in the Kauldvalinirnaya® 

Though in modern times Tantra has become male-dominated, 
there is reason to believe that once it belonged to the females. R.G. 
Bhandarkar wrote: . 


The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become identical 
with Tripurasundari, and one of his religious exercises is to habituate . 
himself to think that God is a woman. Thus the followers of the Sakti school 
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justify their appellation by the belief that god is a woman and it ought to be 
the aim of all to become a woman.’ 


Similarly speaking of the Sahajiyas, M.M. Bose observed: 


The Sahajiyas also believe that at a certain stage of spiritual culture the man 
should transform himselfinto a woman, and remember that he cannot have 
experience of true love so long as he cannot realise the nature of the woman 
in him.® 

The Acérabhedatantra prescribes that women should be worship- 
ped with Parcatattva (the Five Ms) and Khapuspa (menstrual blood 
and allied secretions), and that the Para-éakti (the supreme being) 
should be ead by the followers of Vamacara, only by becoming 
a woman. 


Paiicatattvam khapuspaiica pijayet Kulayositam 
Vamdacairo bhabetiatra vama bhiitua yajet param. 


It appears from alegend found in the Devibhagvata’® that Brahma, 
. Visnu and Siva were transformed into women before they were 
allowed to see the Devi in her highest form. These legerids of sex. 
transformation may have some bearing on the widespread custo 
according to which itis compulsory for the priest to use female robe 
during his priestly function. In a caryé song we find that the Yogi 
Kanha became effeminate.'! Among the followers of Tantra, femal 
shamanesses called Bhairavis and Yoginis still occupy an importan 
place. The seven padmas or lotuses on the susumndcord are nothin 
but the seven seats of femininity inherent in every human being, anc 
the saktis like Kulakundalini, Varuni, Lakini, etc., residing in the 
lotuses are also conceived of as female. Even in the Vaisnava Sahajiy: 
literature, the Kulakundalini Sakti is conceived as Radha, i.e. th 
Female Priniciple of the Vaisnavas. Dasgupta also observes: 


In the Carya songs we find frequent references to this female force variousl 
called as Candali, Dombi, Sabari, Yogini, Nairamani, Sahajasundari, 
and we also find Reson mention of the union of the Yogin with thi 
personified female deity.’ 


According to Bagchi, the Jayadratha-Yamala, while discussing the 
special doctrines of different Tantric schools, mentions the practi 
of the Lamas (Laémdvarga), Sakinis and Yoginis. Lama here 
not the commonly known Tibetan word, Bla-ma meaning ‘schol: 
but something different. According to the text mentioned above, tht 
Lamas were otherwise known as Rupika and Cumbika. Associatio! 
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with them is conducive to spiritual success. They are called Rupika 
because they assume different shapes during their intercourse with 
others and Cumbika because they kiss at the very first introduction. 
In the Hevajratantra the Lamas are referred to in the company of the 
Dakinis and called Khandaroha and Rupini (Dakini tu tatha lama 
Khandaroha tu Ripini). The Lamas therefore constituted a mystic 
group of adepts who had their own special practices.” 

The Dakinis, Rakinis, Lakinis, Kakinis, Sakinis and Hakinis were 
also women of flesh and blood, later raised to the standard of divinity. 
In western Tibet there is a class of sorcerers and witches called 
Lhak’a, from whom the Lakinis derived their name. Similarly the 
shamanesses—priestesses or witches—distantly connected with the 
Dags (people of Dagistan) and with the Saka or Sakas were probably 
refered to in the Tantras as Dakinis and Sakinis respectively. The 
Jayadratha-yamala refers to twenty-four varieties of Lamas—Yogini, 
Ripini, Lama, Sakini, Nalini, Khagi, Cull, Bila, Trikhagaga, Pesini, 
Dehini, Jala, Klevati, Bedhani, Luki, Padabhi, Raktini, Hisa, Karothi, 
Kalusi, Bhadra, Dundubhi, Mukhara, and Atura.'* The Guhyasamaja 
while describing the different ceremonies in connection with 
initiation mentions prajnabhiseka or initiation of the disciple with 
Prajiia or Sakti. The preceptor takes the hand of Vidya or Sakti, a 
beautiful woman, and placing it on the hand of the disciple says that 
as Buddhahood is impossible to attain by any other means this Vidya 
should be accepted and never abandoned in life. The Sammohatantra 
gives a list of the Vidyas whose worship was current in different parts 
of India. Some of them are well-known names of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical goddesses.'* But if the original concept of Vidya, as 

numerated in the Guhyasamaja, be understood it is possible to 
believe that originally at least some of them were female human 
beings, later raised to the standard of divinity. 

The leading part played by women in religious life, their identifi- 
€ation with the Mother Goddess, the symbolism of various concepts 
and relations ascribed to women, extravagant praises showered on 
them, the insistence on the cult of sex and of the female organ as the 
Sole seat of all happiness, the function of women as priestesses or 
shamanesses, the idea of the superiority of the goddess over the gods, 
the concept of the supreme being as a Female Principle, etc., must 
have a social basis. According to Starbuck: 


Female deities have often enjoyed the highest place among the gods. This 
depends upon the nature of social organisation and the respect in which 
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women are held. Clan life in which the mother is the head of the group is 
likely to lift the Mother Goddess into a supreme position.” 


The superiority of the goddesses over the gods, and priestesses over 
the priests can reasonably be explained in terms of social system in 
which maternity counts more than paternity, where descent is traced 
and property handed down through women rather than through 
men. 


There is a large body of evidence to show that the Semites before their 
separation passed through a matriarchal form of society. All those traits 
which are the oldest and most permanent in the character of Ashtart-Ishtar. 
are those which for other reasons we must predicate of the ancient Semitic 
tribal mother.’® 


Among the Semites of antiquity traces of an older system of 
mother-right appear to have long survived in the sphere of religion. 
Frazer supports this view: 


In later times father-kin had certainly displaced mother-kin among the’ 
Semitic worshippers of Astarte, and probably the same change had taken, 
place among the Phrygian worshippers of Cybele. Yet the older custom 
lingered in Lycia down to the historical period; and we may conjecture that 
in former times it was widely spread through Asia Minor.’ 


But father right elements gradually encroached upon matters of 
descent and property in these countries and this brought a signifi- 
cant change in the field of religion. For instance: 


In old Arabian religion gods and goddesses occur in pairs, the goddess being 
the greater, so that the god cannot be her Baal, that the goddess is often.a 
mother without being a wife, and the god her son, and that the progress 0 f 
things was towards changing goddesses into gods or lowering them beneath 
the male deity.” 


Frazer shows that in Egypt the archaic system of mother-right lasted 
down to Roman times. 


The union of Osiris with his sister Isis was not a freak of the story-teller’s 
fancy: it reflected a social custom which was itself based upon practica 
considerations of the most solid kind. When we reflect that this practice of 
mother-kin as opposed to father-kin survived down to the latest times’ 0 
antiquity, not in an obscure or barbarous tribe, but in a nation whos 
immemorial] civilisation was its glory and wonder of the world, we ma’ 
without being extravagant, suppose thata similar practice formerly prevaile 
in Syria and Phrygia, and that it accounts for a superiority of the goddess over; 
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the god in the divine partnership of Adonis and Astarte, of Attis and Cybele.” 


We have seen that in the Sakta-Tantric scheme of cosmogonical 
rocess, the unmanifested Prakrti alone existed before creation. 
The Sankhya and Tantric principle of Prakrti or Pradhana was the 
basis of the concept of the all-pervading Female Principle. Essen- 
tially the Sankhya is the doctrine of Prakiti, but within this it has a 
place for the Purusa or the Male Principle and the place is highly 
anomalous. The origin of this anomalous position of the Purusa can 
presumably be traced to the same position of the males in a female- 
dominated society. In the present form of the Sankhya, as well as in 
the Tantras, the term Prakrti has acquired a purely metaphysical 
connotation, but basically it stood for the Mother Earth, the fruit- 
bearing soil. The Sankhya preaches a law of causation according to 
which the effect is the real modification of the cause. The cause of 
the material world is thus nothing but matter, since Prakrti is the 
primordial matter or substance. In the Sankhya, this primordial 
inatter is represented as the Female Principle. The relation between 
Purusa and Prakrti is explained in terms of the relation between a 
man and a woman. Prakrti charms Purusa just as a woman charms a 
inan. The activities of Prakrti are also conceived in terms of the 
etnotional activities of a love-stricken damsel. Prakrti is sometimes 
conceived as a blushing bride and sometimes as a beautiful dancing 
actress. 


Jiist as a dancing girl, after showing performances desists from dancing, so 
does Prakrti desist after exhibiting herself to Purusa.”* 

As.the birth of a child proceeds from the union of the male and feinale so 
the production of creation results from the union of Prakrti and Purisa. 


But the same Safkhya holds that Purusa is subordinate, inactive, 
arid nothing but a passive spectator. Prakrti is the chief principle. 
This has given rise to great confusion. Ancient as well as modern 
writers have been baffled in their attempts to rationalise the role . 
of the Purusa in the Saikhya system. If creation is made possible 
by the union of Puirusa and Prakrti, how is it that the role of 
Purtisa is so insignificant? Or if Purtisa is so insigitificant atid 
iridifferent, how is it that he takes so important a part in the affair 
of creation? This contradiction was taken into account by Satkara 
who asked: ‘kathancodasinah purusah pradhanam pravartayet’ Garbe 
Conimenits: 


What place, however, in a system which holds such views is to be fouind for 
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the Purusa? Strangely enough, former scholars who made exhaustive 
investigations into the Sankhya system did not succeed in answering the 
question. They regard the Purusa in this system as entirely superfluous, and 
hold that its founder would have shown himself much more logical ifhe had 
altogether eliminated it.* 


The contradiction cannot be explained except by postulating a 
matriarchal origin for the system. In a fentale-dominated society 
there is always a problem regarding the position of the male or the 
husband, as we find among the Khasis of Meghalaya and other 
matrilineal tribes of India. Here the mother is the head and the only 
bond of union of the family. The father has no kinship with his 
children, who refer to him curtly as a begetter. The role of husband 
in a female-dominated society perhaps finds its expression in the 
Sankhya philosophy. Just as in such a society the child has no real 
kinship with the father, so also the world, in spite of its production 
by the union of Purusa and Prakrti, has no real relation with the 
former. 

References to female-dominated societies in ancient India are 
found in the literary descriptions of the Stri-rajyas or Women’s 
kingdoms.” These kingdoms were located mainly on the north 
eastern and north-western borders of India. Megasthenes and subse- 
quently Arrian, Polyaenus and Solinus, referred to the queen-rulers 
of the Pandya country,” and it is interesting to note that in Kerala. 
and adjoining regions corresponding to the ancient Pandya country, 
vestiges of ancient mother-right are still found. Hiuen Tsang re- 
ferred to the Suvarnagotra (Su-fa-la-na-kin-ta-lo) country in the 
Kumaon-Garhwal region as the kingdom of women.” This country. 
with its typical social system is mentioned in the Garudapurana® and. 
the Vikramankadevacarita.® The statement of the Chinese pilgrim 
seems to be supported by the account of the Nu-wang tribe of Tibet, 
said to have been ruled by a woman who was called Pin-chin. The 
pepole in each successive reign chose a woman as their sovereign. : 
Hiuen Tsang also mentions another Si?-rajya, called by him Westerr 
Women’s country, near Langala in the present Baluchistan region. 
The same country seems to be located in Varahamihira’s Brhat- 
samhita,” in. the north-western part of India. : 

Apart from the various references in the ancient texts, if we loo} 
at the social organisations of the surviving Indian tribes we fin 
that they still have many traces of a matriarchal system of socia 
organisation. Matrilineal descent and inheritance and matrilocal, 
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marriage are found among the Khasis of Meghalaya. While reckon- - 
ing descent only the mother counts. Only daughters are entitled 
to share the property which belongs to the mother, the youngest 
daughter usually getting the larger share. In the matter of religion 
the priest (/yngdoh) acts as the deputy of the priestess, and he has to 
vacate his office if he has no woman ofa proper relationship to assist 
him in the performance of his sacred duties.** Among the Garos, 
all property is inherited through the women and the males are 
ineligible to inherit in their own right. The clans are divided into 
different houses called maharis or ‘motherhoods’.* The Nayar joint — 
family or tarward consists of a woman and her daughters, the 
children of those daughters, and so on. The son’s children do not 
belong to that tarwad but are affiliated to the tarwads of their wives. 
The strength of this matrilineal joint family is mainly due to the 
typical form of matrilocal marriage current among them. Nayar 
women are entitled to keep more than one husband; and this is 
possible only in a matrilocal residence, where husbands are merely 
occasional visitors.” 

Vatsyayana connected the Stri-rajyas with the Vahikas with whom 
ithad certain customs in common.” In the Mahabharatait is said that 
among the Arattas and Vahikas the sister’s son inherits the property 
of his maternal uncle.’ The kings of Travancore followed aliya- 
santana (from mother’s brother to sister’s son) inheritance. 
Matrilineal inheritance prevails among the Ambattan, Ampalavasi, 
Chakkyar, Kavati, Krishnavakkar, Kuduni, Kurava, Kurukal, 
Malayarayan, Maravan, Malayali, Paliyan, Panan, Paravan; Pattaria, 
Pushpakan, Parayan, Pulayan, Samantan, Ulladon, Variyar, Villas, 
Visavan, Agasa, Bedar, Bestha, Gudigara, Helava, Holeya, Kumbara, 
Madiga, Nattuvan, Vannan, Cheruman, Gauda, Kallan, Kalasi, Karaga, 
Kottai, Vellala, Kannuvan, Mali, Mannan, Mappila, Tiyan, Wyena, 
etc., of South India,** and also among the Bedias, Halabas, Kaikaris, 
Kurmis, Mangs, Rajjhars, etc., of Madhya Pradesh.” Matrilocal mar- 
riage and residence are also found among many of these peoples.” 

Baron Omar Rolf Ehrenfels observed that mother-right elements 
in India were stronger, both in extent and in degree, than those in 
any other part of the world and that a violent overthrow of the 
ancient mother-right in this country had taken place in an abrupt 
and artificial way through ‘three. typically Indian institutions’— 
hypergamy, child marriage and safi (burning of widows). The special 
vigour needed to overthrow mother-right necessarily presumes, as 
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Ehrenfels rightly claims, a corresponding special vigour of mother- 
right prevalerit in India since pre-Vedic days. But even then, as 
Ehrenfels himself has shown, the matriarchal culture elements 
could not be stamped out from lives of the masses.“ These are 
revealed in the survivals of the social customs and institutions like 
matrilineal descent arid inheritance, matrilocal marriage and resi- 
deiice, and other allied features so common in Indian tribal life, the 
ciilts and rituals of the Mother Goddess, and afemale-oriented world 
view manifested in Saktism and the Tantric forms of religious 
systeins. In the field of the Tantric forms of religious systems matri- 
archal itifluence was so deep-rooted that in South-East Asia even 
priests of the Tantric cults followed a matrilineal system of succes- 
sion. The Cambodian Sdok-kak-Thom inscription records that the 
succession of priests was determined according to the matrvamsa, i.e: 
maternal lineage (tanmartrvamse yatayas striyo va jata vidya vidya- 
vikrama-yuktabhavah, tadyajakas syuh....” 

These are all vestiges of a very primitive way of life. According to 
E.O. James: 


Whether or not this reflects a primeval system of matriarchal social 
organization, as is by no means iniprobable, the fact remains that the 
goddess at first had precedence over the young god with whom she was 
‘associated as her son or husband or lover.... That an infant is the offspring 
of the mother could never be in doubt, however its origin and generation 
miay have been explaitied, ifindeed, there was any speculation onthe subject 
in its physical aspects. The role of the father might be very obscure and even 
nofi-existent, but that of the mother was not open to question, being merely. 
a matter of observation... Woman with her inexplicable nature and 
unaccountable attributes and functions, such as meristruation, pregnancy, 
childbirth and lactation, has been a mysterious petson, calling forth a 
ntiminous reaction and evaluation, permeated with religious sentiments; 
renderitig her once sacred and tabu.” 


Elsewhere we have teferred to the virgin goddess with a young 
subordinate god by her side who was her son and cofisort born out 
of immaculate conception. Such virgin goddesses are relics of ari ag 
when the father had no significaiice at all, and of a society in whic 
a thiaii’s corittibtition to the busitiess of procreation was hard 
recognised. Cults of a virgiti goddess were ktiowti iti India fro 
reiiiote afitiquity. In later Vedic literature we come actoss the 
goddess Kanyakumari whose shrine at the southertitiost point ¢ 
india was tetitioned by the aithor of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. 
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‘Wherever gynaecocracy meets us,’ said Bachofen, ‘the mystery of 
religion is bound up with itand lends to motherhood an incorporation 
of some divinity’.® Herein lies the significance of Kumdri-puja or 
worship of the Great Mother in the person of a virgin to which the 
Tantras attach special importance.* Even today the Newars of Nepal 
believe that their country belongs to the Kumari, a young girl elected 
from time to time and worshipped as the living form of Kali or Durga, 
so that the king has to take a fresh mandate from her every year to 
rule the land. 

In the earlier phases of human history when paternity was a matter 
of inference as opposed to maternity which was a matter of observa- 
tion, it-was quite likely that society would be driven to base its rights 
upon the mother. The practice of counting descent through the 
mother’s line must have originated ata time when no connection was 
known to exist between pregnancy and sexual intercourse. However, 
there were also economic causes as Thomson points out: 


In the pre-hunting stage there was no production, only simple appropriation 
of seeds, frtiits and small animals, and therefore there can have been no 
division of labour at all. With the invention of the spear, however, hunting 
became the men’s task, while the women contititied the work of food 
gathering. This division is universal among hunting tribes, and it was 
doubtless dictated in the first instance by the relative immobility of mothers. 
Hunting led to the domestication of animals, and accordingly cattle-raising 
is normally man’s work. On the other hand, the work of food gathering, 
maintained, ds we have seen, by the women, led to the cultivation of seeds 
in the vicinity of the tribal settlement; arid accordingly garden-tillage is 
almost universally women’s work. Finally, when garden tillage had given 
place to field tillage and the hoe to the cattle-drawn plough, the work of 
agticulttire was traiisferred to the men. These ever-shiftitig teisions between 
the sexes correspond to the gradual transition from matrilineal to patrilineal 
descent.” 
According to Briffault: 
The development of agricultural civilization without any intervening pastoral 
phase enhanced the miatriarchal position of women not only as‘owners and 
heiresses of the arable land but also throwgh their traditional association 
with agricultural tragic aid religion, which assuitied in archaic societies a 
thomentous development in correlation with that of agticulttiral pursuits, 
the women retaining for a long petiod the character of priestess.” 

The whole process may be stiinmed up as follows: Originally the 
clan centred on wotrien on whose responsibility rested the essential 
and vital ftinction of rearing the youing and of imparting to them 
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whatever could be characterised as the human heritage of the 
primitive stage. With subsequent changes in the mode of food- 
gathering and food production male-domination began to be im- 
posed step by step. The process began with hunting, probably with 
the invention of the spear, and in the post-hunting age, among those 
peoples that developed pastoral economy, male supremacy came to 
exercise even greater hold, because stock-raising is almost everywhere 
man’s work. But where agriculture predominated over hunting in 
providing food, it accordingly raised the status of women, because 
agriculture was their invention and business, at least till the inven- 
tion of the cattle-drawn plough. Thus, among the earlier agricultural 
peoples the primitive social superiority of the females was retained 
if not enhanced. But with the development of the higher forms of 
agriculture, more specially with introduction of the cattle-drawn 
plough, this matria-potestas was finally overthrown, its relics are still 
found among surviving tribal institutions like matrilocal marriage, 
avunculate, female oriented religion, and so on. 


The following observation of Robert Briffault is also important. . 


The differentiation of the man as the warrior and fighter is certainly not due 
to any constitutional indisposition or incapacity in primitive women, but to 
economic necessities. While women are frequently known to share in the 
active pursuits of men, the constructive occupations which have given rise to 
the development of material culture belong, in rudest societies, almost 
exclusively to the sphere of women’s work, and the men take no share in 
them. All industries were at first home industries and developed therefore 
in the hands of women. 


Among many surviving matrilineal peoples it is often found that 
the authority is held by specific males like brother, mother’s brother 
and so on. It is due to the fact that these are largely of the nature of 
extant cases from one stage to another. It should also be taken into 
account that the growth of many primitive communities has been 
retarded by the economic problems of their habitats and that the 
more backward peoples have been continually subjected to the 
cultural influence of the more advanced. 


Role of Women in Tantric Cults 


We have seen that the initial stages of agricultural economy created 
the material conditions for the social supremacy of females and that 
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mother-right in India was, historically connected with the early 
agricultural economy. The peculiar tenacity with which the matriar- 
chal elements have survived in the lives of Indian people, despite 
violent attempts to suppress them by the upholders of the Smarta- 
Puranic tradition, is due to the fact that the majority of them still 
remain the tillers of the soil among whom the cults and rituals of the 
Mother Goddess are deeply ingrained, those of the male deities 
having only a secondary place. 

A predominant, if not the most conspicuous, feature of the 
female-dominated world view is Tantrism, with its supreme emphasis 
on the Female Principle. In matrilineal societies generally we come 
across the superiority of the priestess over the priest based on a 
corresponding superiority of the goddess over the god. Frazer says 
that at Rome the Fliamen Dialis was bound to vacate his priesthood 
on the death of his wife, the Flaminica. The latter had originally been 
the more important functionary of the two and the former held 
office only by virtue of his marriage with the latter. He and his wife 
represented an old line of priestly kings and queens, who played the 
part of Jupiter and Juno, or perhaps Dianus and Diana respectively. 
The custom which obliged him to resign his priesthood on the 
death of his wife seems to prove that of the two deities whom they 
personified the goddess was indeed the better half. 

A similar process is found among the Khasis. The Khasi priest is 
usually called Lyngdoh. The nature. of his work varies in different 
Siemships, but there is one point in which we find agreement 
everywhere. The Lyngdoh must be assisted at the time of performing 
sacrifices by a female priestess called Ka-soh-blei, Ka-soh-sla or simply 
Ka-lyngdoh. The priest merely acts as her deputy. The High Priestess 
of Nongkrem had not only many duties to perform, she was also the 
actual head of the state at the same time although she delegated her 
temporal powers to one of her sons or nephews. The Stem-sad, or 
priestess, at Mawsynram on the appointment of a new Siem or chief 
had to assist at certain sacrifices. At Khyrim, the Lyngdohis assisted by 
a priestess called Ka-soh-sla who is his mother, or sister, niece or some 
other maternal relation. Among the Khasis, as at Rome a priest 
would clearly have had to vacate. his office if he had no woman of 
proper relationship to assist him in the performance of his sacred 
duties,” 

In the Tantric religious system a woman has the right of initiating 
Persons into the secrets of the cult and acting as guru. The ancient, 
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and evidently matriarchal, tradition of the priestesses is maintained 
in the Tantras in which women are conversant with religious exer- 
cises as uttarasadhikds. Mudra, one of the five makdaras, basically means 
a woman. Although the term later came to mean cereals and bodily 
poses in the Hindu Tantras, the Buddhist Tantras consistently refer 
to this term in the sense of awoman.™ Maithunaor sexual union with 
women is the most important feature of Tantricrituals. According to 
the Mahdanirvanatantra,*! God Sankara declared five tattvas—wine, 
flesh, fish, mudra (cereals, hand or finger poses or the woman- 
helper of the aspirant) , and sexual intercourse—as the means for the 
attainment of the position of viva. A person therefore should be 
devoted to the Kaula practices through all these. The woman with 
whom sexual intercourse is to be had is called Sakti or Prakrtior Lata 
and this special ritual is called Latasadhana.” 

According to the Kaulavalinirnaya,® sexual intercourse is the only 
means by which the aspirant can bacome a siddha. Every woman is 
fit for intercourse, except the wife of the Guru or of one who has 
attained the status of vira. Adultery and incestuous intercotirse are 
valid, as it is also stated in Kdlivilasa-tantra.* The Paranandasistra® 
presents various repulsive descriptions of the sexual union of the 
Tantric partners. The most significant Tantric sex rites is cakrapija, 
ie. worship in a circle. According to a description of it found in the 
Kaulavalinirnaya,® an equal number of men and women, without 
distinction of caste and even of blood-relation secretly meet at night 
and sitin a circle. The goddess is represented bya yantra or diagram: 
The women cast their bodices in a receptacle and each of the 
assembled men finds a female companion for that night by taking a 
bodice out of those contained in the receptacle. 

Such sex rites baffled many of the ancient and medieval writers. 
Excesses in these rites alarmed even some followers of the Tantric 
way. That is why in the Mahanirvana attempts have been made to 
convey the idea that these are all symbolic and that the passages of 
sexuality are designed to denote the union of the male-female 
eleitietits within one’s own entity. In Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjari*” 
Tatitric rituals involving women are ridictiled. The Yasastilaka-campit 
arid the Maittavilasa quote a vetse ascribed to Bhasa in which the 
Tantric practices of drinking wine and union with womian are treated 
with coritetnpt. The saine attitude is fotirid in Ksemendra’s Dasa- 
vatdracariia where the coricept of liberation achieved through the 
dritiking of wine from the same pot with washermeii, weavers; 
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workers in hide, the Kapalikas and through the procedure of cakrapuja 
and dalliance with women is described contemptuously.® 

These sex rites obviously require some explanation. Whatever 
their original purpose may have been, there is no doubt that they 
were used as a means for satisfying the perverted sexual instincts of 
wealthy persons in the name of religion. In Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
we come across the fact that king Kalasa (A.D. 1063-89) indulged in 
such repulsive rites under the inspiration ofhis guru, Pramadakantha, 
who himself committed incestuous intercourse with his own 
daughter.” This tradition was maintained all through. Dewan Jarmani 
Das in one of his books on the private lives of the Indian princes of 
the native states has given a vivid description of such a Tantric rite 
held in the court of a prince of the Punjab. After the independence 
of India, though the native states are no more, such practices have 
received greater encouragementand patronage among the wealthier 
sections of the people, and the number of Tantric gurus wearing 
silken ochre robes and flanked by aristocratic female companions is 
everyday increasing. 

However, we are not concerned here with such perversions. Since — 
the Tantric texts are so serious about the sex rites and the role of 
woman in the field of religion, we must accept the premise that the 
original purpose of all these rites was different. We must enquire why 
so much emphasis was laid upon the cult of sex. 


Maithuna: Social Significance of the Sex Rites 


One of the principal features of the ASvamedha or horse sacrifice, 
which later came to be looked upon as the only touchstone for the 
might of the kings, was the union of the chief queen with a horse. In 
one of the Carvaka polemics against Brahmanism and Brahmanical 
rituals, quoted from the so-called siittras of Brhaspati by Madhava in 
his Sarvadarsanasamgraha it is stated that asvasydtra hi Sisnam tu 
patnigrahyam prakirtitam which means that the wife or the queen had 
to take the generative organ of the horse. In the Srautasiitras™ this 
ritual has been elaborately described. The horse is praised by 
uttering the verse from Rgveda, I. 163. Then a piece of cloth is spread 
over the grass. Thereon a mantle is spread and a gold piece placed 
On it. The horse is taken on to the mantle and killed. The four wives 
of the king go round the dead body of the horse thrice from left to 
right and thrice from right to left uttering verses from the Vajasaneyt 
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Samhita, XXIII. 19. They fan the dead horse with their garments and 
enact a ceremonial mourning. The crowned queen then lies down 
by the side of the dead horse. The adhvaryu (priest) covers them with 
the same mantle on which the horse lies, and the queen unites with 
it. The hotr (another priest) abuses the crowned queen in obscene 
language and she returns the obscenities helped by her attendant 
princesses. Other priests (rahman and udgatr) and queens also take 
part in an obscence dialogue in which verses from the Vajasaneyt 
Samhita XXII. 22-31 are recited. 

Clearly it is miming of a very ancient ritual. Even in the Vedic 
period the Asvamedha in its real form was a thing of past. The 
Taittiriya Samhitd! and the Satapatha Brahmana®™ ‘state that the 
Asvamedha sacrifice was then utsanna, i.e., gone out of vogue. Most 
of the Vedic hymns were meant to be chanted by one or more priests, 
but the dialogue-hymns were of more importance since they were 
meant to be performed or mimed before a group of persons 
assembled for certain purpose. The dialogue of the priests and the 
queens, as is found in the Vajasaneyt Samhita. XXII. 22-31, was 
likewise meant to be a part of an older ritual act in which a man, 
evidently a priest, had to unite with the queen—the part played by 
the horse here—and after his ceremonial sexual union he was put to 
death. 

The Vajasaneyt verses mentioned above tell us that the queen and 
the priest are to be raised up high by a few persons and in that 
position they are required by the ritual to have sexual intercourse. In 
Uvata’s commentary on the Vaj. Sam, this rite is explained in greater 
detail. Satapatha Brahmana® also refers to the queen’s union with the 
priest. This ritual was later transformed into the ASvamedha sacrifice 
in which a horse was used as a substitute for the priest. But the 
question is: why sexual intercourse? 

Those who shiver at the thought of Tantric maithuna rites will 
perhaps be surprised to learn that in the Vedic'texts sexual union is 
identified with yajraor sacrifice. Numerous passages of the Satapatha 
Brahmana® equate sexual union with yajiia. In the Chandogya Upanisad 
we have the following passage: 


One summons; that is a himkava. He makes request; that is a prastava. 
Together with the woman he lies down; that is an udgitha. He lies upon the 
woman; that is a pratihara. He comes to an end; that isa nidhana. He comes 
to a finsh; that is a nidhdna. This is the Vamadevya Saman as woven upon 
copulation. He who thus knows this Vamadevya Siman as woven upon 
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copulation, comes to copulation, procreates himself from every copulation, 
reaches a full length of life, lives long, becomes great in offspring and cattle, 
great in fame. One should never abstain from any woman. Thatis his rule.™. 


In many scattered passages of the Upanisads, the woman is 
concéived of as the sacrificial fire, her lower portion as the sacrificial 
wood, the genital region as the flame, the penetration as the carbon 
and the copulation as the spark. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad states 
that the lower portion of a woman (upastha) is to be conceived as the 
sacrificial altar (vedi), the pubic hair (/omdni) as the sacrificial grass, 
the outer skin (bahiscarman) as the floor for pressing of the soma 
plants (adhisavana), and the two labia of the vulva (muskau) as the 
inmost fire. He who remembers this during copulation reaps the 
reward of the Vajapeya sacrifice. The same text goes on to state that 
if a woman refuses sexual union she must be forced to do so.8 

When it is said that through sexual union one can expect the 
reward of the Vajapeya sacrifice, there is no difficulty in arriving at 
the conclusion that originally the sacrifices were simple rituals, 
magical rather than propitiatory, and that there isa gulf of difference 
between the original and later forms of the sacrifices. Referring to 
the sacrifices as described in the Brahmana literature, Keith ob- 
served: 


In the vast majority of these cases the nature of the ritual can be solved at 
once by the application of the concept of sympathetic magic and this is one 
of the most obvious and undeniable facts in the whole of the Vedic sacrifice: 
it is from the beginning to the end full of magic elements.” 


Similar views were also held by Weber, Bergaigne, Geldner, 
Winternitz and others. Macdonell wrote: 


Itis thus impossible to suppose that the sacrificial priests of the Rgveda, the 

composers of the old hymns, should have occupied an isolated position, 
untouched by magical practices derived from a much earlier age’ and 
afterwards continued throughout the priestly literature of later times. In 
fact, a close examination of the hymns of the Rgveda actually affords the 
€vidence that even in them the belief in magical powers independently of 
the gods is to be found .:... Every page of the Brahmanas and of the Siitras 
Shows that the whole sacrificial ceremonial was overgrown with the notion 
that the sacrifice exercised power over the gods and, going beyond them, 
could directly influence things and events without their intervention.” 


The original purpose for which magic was used was economic. It 
was directly connected with food-gathering or food-production. 
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Thomson’s analysis is that: 


primitive magic is founded on the notion that by creating the illusion that 
you control reality, you can actually control it. It is an illusory technique 
complementary to the deficiencies of the real technique. Owing to the 
low level of production the subject is as yet imperfectly conscious of the 
objectivity of the external world, and consequently the performance of 
the preliminary rite appears as the cause of success in the real task; but at 
the same time, as a guide to action magic embodies the valuable truth 
that the external world can, in fact, be changed by man’s subjective attitude 
towards it.” 


Again referring to the potato-dance of the Maori, Thomson 
observes: ‘It is not possible that the potatoes will be influenced by 
the dance, but the dance may influence the dancers theselves. At 
least they believe that their dance has something to do with the 
growth of plants, and when they tend the plants with this belief, their 
capacity and self-reliance obviously increase. Thus, though primitive 
and insufficient, magic was a valuable productive technique. This 
finds support in the Vedic sacrificial tradition. The collective satra- 
yagas belong to the oldest category of the Vedic yajaas. One of the 
most significant rituals of this category is Mahavrata which means 
annaor food.” The Vajapeya also means ‘food and drink’.” Though 
in subsequent ages its purpose was changed, it was originally an 
agricultural ritual, as Keith has poined out rightly.” So itappears that 
the original purpose of sacrifice does not differ fundamentally from 
that of magic. With the change in the technique of production the 
pre-class tribal societies disintegrated, but magical practices did 
not die entirely. Their purpose began to change. In class societies 
primitive magic transformed itself into the esoteric art of the ruling 
or privileged class. It survived as a part of religion in its changed and 
distorted form.” 

Since the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad states that by copulation, ac: 
cording to the rules prescribed, one gets the result of the Vajapeya 
sacrifice and since Vajapeya means ‘food and drink’, there is no 
difficulty in supposing that by sexual union one is entitled to get food 
and drink. In other words sexual union is regarded here as a mea 
or rather a technique, of food-production. The ritual intercourse'o 
the priest and the queen referred to above, has significantly be 
shown as a paralle] to the act of sowing in the field in Uvata’ 
commentary on Vajasaneyt Samhita XXUI1.27: yatha krsivalah dhanyam 
suddham kurvan grahana moksau jhatiti karoti: It is due to the fact that 
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the magical or religious rites intended to secure the fertility of the 
fields were thought of as belonging to the special competence of 
women who were the first cultivators of the soil and whose power of 
child-bearing was believed to have asympathetic effect on the growth 
of the plants. The identification of earth with woman was once 
universal.” In the law book of Manu, man is identified with seed 
(vija) while woman with field (ksetra).” E.O. James observed: 


So intimate appeared to be the relation between the process of birth and 
generation and those of fertility in general that the two aspects of the same 
‘mystery’ found very similar modes of ritual expression under prehistoric 
conditions.” 


Peoples of the past instinctively projected their own experiences 
into the objects around them and associated various ideas in order 
to constitute a practical philosophy of life, making unconscious use 
of the only principle available to them—the principle of anology. 
Thus, they came to the conclusion that natural productivity should 
be viewed in terms of human productivity, Earth-Mother in terms of 
human mother. This is why the ritual association ofsexual union with 

_agriculture is universal. Pages may be filled with examples from India 
and elsewhere showing how sexual union has been used as a means 
to promote the fruitfulness of the earth.” Referring to such customs 
Briffault says: , 


The belief that sexual act assists the promotion of abundant harvest of the 
earth’s fruits and is indeed indispensable to secure it, is universal in the lower 
phases of culture.” 


According to Frazer: 


At the present day it might perhaps be vain to look at civilized Europe for 
customs of this sort observed for the explicit purpose for promoting the 
growth of vegetation. But ruder races in other parts of the world have 
consciously employed the intercourse of the sexes as a means to ensure the 
fruitfulness of the earth; and some rites which are still, orwere till lately, kept 
in Europe can be reasonably explained only as stunted relic of a similar 
practice..,. twas an important social duty in default of which it was not lawful 
to sow the seeds.” : 


~The Phallic cult, or the worship of human generative organ, 
which was once widespread among primitive peoples and the relics 
of which are still found all over the world, was evidently inspired by 
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the same belief. Various phallic symbols representing the goddess 
and her consort have been found in the ancient tracts of the Aegean, 
in Egypt and the land of the Semites. At Mohenjodaro we come 
across the models of linga and yoni which were probably used as life- 
bestowing amulets,” while at Harappa a number of conical lingas, 
representing the male organ and large undulating rings of stone, 
thought to symbolise the Female Principle, have been recorded.® 
The beginning of the Tantric cult of Sricakra, which is nothing but 
the representation of the female generative organ,* can thus be 
historically traced to the ruins of the Harappa culture. Primarily the 
linga was the symbol of the act of cultivation while the yoni repre- 
sented Mother Earth. This finds support in a statement of Manu: 
iyam bhimirhi bhitandm sasvati yoniruccate.® It should be remem- 
bered. that the primitive hoe was designed to resemble the male 
organ, and. the word langala (plough) is philologically associated 
with linga.®® Later on, when metaphysical values were attributed 
to them, the principles of the cult of mga and yoni came to be 
interpreted in terms of a dualistic philosophical outlook. 

In Tantra special importance is attached to the rituals centering 
round the female genital organ and these rituals are called Bhaga- 
yaga or Latasaddhana. From the earliest time the word bhagahas beer 
used in Sanskrit in different senses; and in. subsequent ages its 
meaning underwent several changes. In the Vedas, we have refer- 
ences to a god called Bhaga who is said to have been a son of Aditi.2” 
The word also connoted a certain quality, the exact nature of which 
should be clarified. Itis said that all men, rich and poor, desire bhaga 
from the god of the same name and also from other gods like Indra, 
Savitr, Soma, Prthivi and Brhaspati.** Now what is the quality or thing 
that was called bhaga? The answer is obviously connected with the 
original meaning of the word, which is the female sexual organ. 
this sense the word occurs at least once in the Rgveda.® Later o 
bhagawas looked upon as the sum total ofall the six forms of materi 
prosperity, called sadaisvarya. This is how the word denoting t 
female organ came to:mean the source of all material wealth. 

The religious prostitution practised in various parts of the ancie 
world was likewise a custom based upon some objective understan 
ing, a custom quite in accordance with the primitive belief in 't 
identical relation of earth.and woman. In Babylon every woman w 
bound, at least once in her life, to dedicate her body to a stranger 
the temple of the goddess Mylitta. This custom was also prevalent in 
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Cyprus at Heliopolis or Baalbee in Syria, in the temple of Aphrodite 
at Corinth, in Lydia and in many parts of Western Asia.*° Among the 
Armenians the goddess Anaitis was worshipped with sacred. prostitu- 
tion.®! The goddess Ishtar had a following of unchaste women and 
harlots, and as a goddess of prostitution the epithet ‘consecrated’ 
was applied to her.” Lactantius says that Aphrodite or Venus insti- 
tuted the art of courtesanship and taught the women of Cyprus to 
seek gain by prostitution, which she commanded so that she alone 
might not appear unchaste.” Prostitution has something to do with 
the goddess cults in India. Even today the ‘sacred earth’ ofa harlotry 
is required in Durga worship. In Southern India religious prostitu- 
tion in the temples was legally abolished only a few years ago. In the 
Tantric worship of Jagannatha at Puri the dance of Devadasi was 
a substitute for an actual maithuna ritual. In Tantric cults, female 
partners were very often recruited from prostitutes and fallen women. 
Incestuous sexual relations, as we have already seen, are also 
prescribed in the Tantras. Guenther treats the problem from a 
psychological viewpoint,” but it appears that this was a relic of a very 
old custom: In the Vajasaneyt Samhita® we find that Ambika was 
originally the sister of Rudra, just as Hera was the sister of Zeus, and 
Isis the sister of Osiris. According to the Ambattha Sutta® and 
Mahavastue” the Sakyas used to marry their sisters. The commentary 
of the Suttanipata refers to the Sakyas who were rebuked by the 
Koliyans for cohabiting like dogs with their own sisters.® In the 
Dasaratha Jataka, Sita is represented as the sister as well as the wife of 
Rama. According to the Ceylonese Mahdavamsa Sihavahu, king of 
Vanga, and Radha, married his sister Sihasivali. The Jain Avasyaka- 
curni states that king Usabha married his own sister, that king 
Pupphaketu allowed his son to marry his own sister and that this kind 
of marriage was prevalent in the country of Golla.!” Relics of sister- 
“Marriage are found in many places, but it was in ancient Egypt that 
the system of sister-marriage was developed to its fullest extent. 
Earlier scholars wanted to explain this custom in terms of matrilineal 
inheritance. When property passes from mother to daughter only 
two alternatives are left open to the sons of the family. Either they 
marry the real heiresses, that is, their sisters, or they leave their 
homes and reside with their wives’ families. The former custom was 
evidently. the earlier and when it came to be looked down upon 
_the latter gained ground. Personally I find no fault in this argument, 
although there are many who do not subscribe to this view. However, 
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the fact remains that incestuous sexual relation, as is suggested by the 
evidence of sister-marriage, was a social reality. 

All the same, such incestuous affairs must also have had some 
ritual significance. In the Rgveda'®! we come across the incestuous 
dialogue of Yama and Yami in which the sister, in passionate words, 
glowing with desire, draws the brother on to love. Yama is reluctant, 
but Yami persists. This dialogue-hymn apparently reflects the con- 
flict of two sets of moral values, but there are grounds to suppose that 
the whole episode is basically ritualistic, as we find in the case of 
another dialogue-hymn between Urvasi and Purtravas.' In the 
Satapatha Brahmana, too, we come across the legend of Prajapati’s 
incestuous sexual relation with his own daughter.' It is stated thus: 


Prajapati conceived a passion for his own daughter—either the Sky or the 
Dawn. ‘May I pair with her’, thus (thinking) he united with her. This 
assuredly was asin in the eyes of the gods. ‘He who acts thus, towards his own’ 
daughter, our sister, (commits a sin),’ they thought. The gods then said to 
this god who rules over the beasts (Rudra): “This one surely commits a sin 
who, acts thus towards his own daughter, our sister. Pierce him.’ Rudra, 
taking it, pierced him. Half of the seed fell to the ground. And thus it came. 
to pass. Accordingly it has been said by the Rsi with reference to that 
(incident): ‘When the father embraced his daughter, uniting with her, he 
dropped his seed on the earth.’ This (became) the chant (uktha) called 
Agnimaruta; in (connection with ) this it is set forth how the gods caused the 
seed to spring. When the anger of the gods subsided, they cured Prajapati_ 
and cut out that dart of this (Rudra); for Prajapati doubtless is this sacrifice. ml 


According to the version of the legend given in the Aitareya 
Brahmana,” Prajapati transformed himself into a roe-buck (rsya), 
and approached his own daughter who assumed the shape of a doe 
(rohita). Out of their most fearful forms the gods then fashioned 2 
divine being called Bhitavat (i.e. Rudra) in order to punish Prajapati 
for his incestuous deed. The latter was accordingly pierced by 
Bhiitavat’s arrow and bounded up in to the sky, where he became the 
constellation Mrga, while his daughter became the star Rohini. T 
legend is also found in the Pajicavimsa Brahmana.' 

In both versions of this legend we find that the woman with whom 
Prajapati had sexual union was his own daughter. The whole affait 
was regarded as a case of incest and the killing of Prajapati was inter 
preted as an act of punishment. But the subsequent stages of 
legend show that this interpretation is oversimplified. Itis stated tha 
disgusted at the vile act of Prajapati, Rudra discharged an arrow ati 
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him, whereupon Prajapati was pierced and the semen (retas) fell 
upon the ground. Why is there reference to the semen of Prajapati? 
Then it is stated that the semen was seen by Bhaga and at once he 
became blind. Why was it seen by him and why did he become blind? 
Again it is stated that the semen was tasted by Pusan as a result of 
which he lost his teeth. Why did such things happen? Had it been a 
simple case of incest the matter would have ended with the punish- 
ment of Prajapati. Why, then, did Bhaga and Pusan have to suffer? 

According to the Aitareya version of the story, the daughter, 
before her union with Prajapati assumed the shape of a rohita 
(rohitam bhutam). The word rohita has been translated as doe, but 
according to Sdyana it means menstruation: rohitam lohitah bhita 
prapla ytumati jatetyarthah. This reminds us of the menstrual rites 
associated with vegetation and fertility current in different parts of 
the world.'” In Tantra special importance is attached to khapuspa or 
menstrual blood, as we shall see below. So it appears that the legend 
refers to a very old ritual, the significance of which was not under- 
stood even in the Brahmana literature. Now, the same legend is.also 
found in the Rgvedain which Rudra is described as playing the part 
of Prajapati. There it is stated that Rudra had sexual union with his 
daughter Usa, but this was not regarded as incestuous. It was simply 
regarded as a ritualistic affair. 


The semen, capable of producing heroic children, increased and was about 
to overflow. He then, for the welfare of being, discharged that. He infused 
that semen into the body of his own beautiful daughter; when the father 
conceived such passion for his own youthful daughter, he united with her 
and she extracted much semen from the copulation. That semen was 
infused into a lofty frame, the container of good deeds. When the father 
made sexual intercourse with his own daughter he did that with the earthand 
infused semen therein. The intelligent gods made the brahman out of itand 
created Vastospati, the protector of rites.' 


Kha-puspa or Menstrual Blood 


The identification of earth with woman which, aswe have seen above, 
gave rise to sexual rites and practices in relation to agricultural 
Operations and other practical aspects of life, basically implies that 
the functions of the earth and those of women are alike and that the 
Same preconditions which fertilise women are thought to fertilise 
Mother-Earth. Here we may refer to the fertility ritual called ambuvad 
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which is observed by Bengali women on and from the seventh day of 
the third month of the Hindu calendar. Itis believed that during the 
four. days of the said ritual Mother Earth menstruates in order to 
prepare herself for her fertilistic work. During this period, there is an: 
entire cessation of all ploughing, sowing and. other farm work. 
Widows have to undergo a number of taboos since procreation is 
forbidden to them. 

Aristotle, Pliny, and other naviralicn believed that the embryo is 
formed from the blood retained in the uterus after the stoppage of 
menstruation. The same belief is also found in numerous scattered 
passages of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Since earth is identi- 
fied with woman, the concept of the menstruating earth-goddesses 
is quite natural. In the Punjab, Mother Earth sleeps for aweekin each 
month.’ In the Deccan, after the Navaratra her temple is closed 
from the tenth day to the day of the full moon while she rests and: 
refreshes herself." A similar rite of purification is done in the case 
of the goddess Bhagavati of Kerala.!!! In Malabar Mother Earth rests 
during the hot weather until she gets the first shower of rain.!!? In. 
many parts of India greatimportance is attached to the menstruation’ 
of Parvati.'’® The temple of Kamakhya-of Assam is kept closed for 
some time in a year because it is believed that for that period she 
remains unclean because ofher menstruation. A red liquid, prepared 
artificially, is sold to the devotees as her blood. Thomson says: 


It is important to observe that the magic of human fecundity attaches to the 
process, not to the result..., to the lochial discharge, not to the child itself, 
and consequently all fluxes of blood, menstrual as well as lochial, are treated 
alike as manifestation of the life-giving power inherent in the female sex. In; 
primitive thought, menstruation was regarded, quite correctly, as a process 
of the same nature as childbirth.!"4 ; 


Before the Bhils begin sowing they set up a stone in the field and 
smear it with vermilion.' As vermilion stands for menstrual blood, 
the act of smearing it on the stone implies the infusion of productive 
energy into the earth. Most of the figures of the Mother Goddess 
from Mohenjodaro are painted over with a red slip or wash. The 
oldest extant figurines of the Mother Goddess, such as the Venus of 
Willendrof, are painted red. Some of the Egyptian, Maltese, Cyprio 
and Danubian figurines are also found ruddled.'!® The relation 
between vermilion or red ochre and the productive aspects of nature 
has been shown by Robert Briffault with copious illustrations.'’ 
Thomson writes: 
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It is worldwide custom for menstruating'or pregnant women to daub their 
bodies with red ochre, which serves at once to warn the men away and to 
enhance their fertility. In many marriage ceremonies the bride’s forehead 
is painted red ...a sign that she is forbidden to all men save her husband and 
guarantee that she will bear him children.... Red is the renewal of life. That 
is why the bones from the upper palaeolithic and neolithic interments are 
painted red. The symbolism becomes quite clear when we find, as we 
commonly do, that the skeleton has been laid in contracted or uterine 
posture. Smeared with the colour oflife, curled up like a babe in the womb... 
what more could the primitive man do to ensure that the ‘soul of the 
departed would be born again?! 


The sign of blood had the double effect of forbidding contact and 
of imparting vital energy. Thus, one of the common methods of 
placing persons or things under a taboo was to mark them with blood 
or the colour of blood. At the same time blood or the colour of blood 
was regarded sacred and employed on cult objects for sanctifying 
purposes. There developed evidently a spirit of ambivalence in 
regard to this blood of life. On the one hand we come across the 
concept of menstruating goddesses, their supposed blood being 
regarded as most holy and efficacious, and on the other we also come 
across a deeply ingrained dread of impurity and unholiness attrib- 
uted to menstruating women.’ According to the combined evi- 
dence of the Vedic Grhyasiitras,'” Puranas, and the Smrtis:!*! 


A student must not see a woman in her courses, After the samdvartana he 
must be careful at least for three days so that he may not come across a 
menstruating woman. He must not talk or play with girls in their menses. 
When a woman is in this state of impurity, scriptures must not be recited 
before her; she should not be seen or touched by one who has retired from 
family life or by a Brahmana engaged in dinner. If any one takes water from 
her, he has to perform céndrayana rite in order to purify himself. The 
menstruating woman must not touch any man orwoman oranimal belonging 
‘to any class, not even the utensils of copper, brass and steel. On the first day 
of her courses she must be treated as a candali, on the second day as a 
brahmaghatini and on the third day as a rajaki. The first and third terms are 
denotative of women who belong to lowest castes while the second is of one 
who has killed aBrahmana. When awoman in this state of impurity dies, her 
body should not be burnt immediately.!” 


Menstrual blood is also dreaded in the Mosaic Law Book of the 
Holy Bible!” as well as in the Koran.!*4 Pliny’s account of the effect 
produced by a menstruating woman expresses substantially the 
beliefs found in the religious and legal texts of India and elsewhere: 
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But to come again to women hardly can there be found a thing more 
monstrous than is that flux and course of theirs. For if during the time of this 
their sickness they happen to approach or go over a vessel of wine, be itnever 
so new, it will presently sour: if they touch any standing corn in the field, it 
will wither and come to no good. Also, let them in this estate handle any 
grasses, they will die upon it; the herbs and young buds in a garden, if they 
do but pass by, will catch a blast, and burn away to nothing. Sit they upon or 
under trees while they are in the case, the fruit which hangeth upon them 
will fall. Do they but see themselves in a looking glass, the clear brightness | 
thereof turneth into dimness, upon their very sight.” 


The deeply ingrained dread of impurity and unholiness and the 
terror attached to the taboo on menstruating women is not to be 
found in the primitive and original form of the concept. There are 
instances specially those of the bleeding goddesses in which men- 
strual blood had developed a sanctifying and purifying influence as 
manifestations of the life-giving power inherent in the female sex. 
This explains why in the Tantras menstrual blood has been regarded 
as so sacred that it is prescribed as an offering to the great god Siva 
and his consort Devi. 

in the Tantras the menstrual blood of a virgin is the most desired 
object for worship. 


Harasamparkahinayah latayah kamamandire/ 
Jatam kusumamdadau yanmahadevyai nivedayet/ / 
Svayambhiikusumam devi vaktacandanasanjnitam/ / 
Tatha trisulapuspanca vajrapuspam varanane/ / 
Anukalpam lohitaksacandanam haravallabham/ /\*° 


It means that the flower or blood (kusuma), which comes out from 
the generative organ of a girl (data) who has not had sexual inter- 
course with a male (hara), is known as sayambhiikusuma or rakta- 
candana. If it is not avilable she should be offered trisilapuspa or 
vajrapuspa, i.e. the menstrual blood ofa Candaii. It is to be noted that 
all women belonging to the socalled lower caste are regarded in the 
Tantras as natually initiated.’ If the blood of a Candali is not 
available, red sandalwood paste may be used as a substitute. The 
blood of a woman whose husband is alive is known as kundodbhava 
while that of a widow golodbhava. 


Jwadbharirkanarinam panhkamanceva karayet/ 
Tasya bhagasya yaddravyam tatkundodbhavamucyate / / 
Mrtabhartrkanarindm pankamaiiceva karayet/ 
Tasyaé bhagasya yaddravyam tadgolodbhavamuccate / /'* 
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Savasadhana: Concept of Death and 
Resurrection: Fertility Beliefs 


One of the strangest Tantric practices is Savasadhand or the ritual of 
the corpse. On aselected new-moon night the aspirant has to secure 
the dead body of a robust person belonging to a lower caste, 
preferably a Candala. The corpse should be undiseased, of one who 
has died of an accident. But how is it possible that a Candala will, 
conveniently for the aspirant, have an accidental deathona fixed day 
of the calendar and at the right moment? The common practice 
might have been, therefore, to tempt a youthful Candiala, to get him 
drunk and finally kill him. This is, however, nothing but an infer- 
ence. Then the body is to be anointed and used for the purpose of 
sadhana. According to the Kauldvalinirnaya, on a fixed new-moon 
night the aspirant should go toa cemetery, or some other lonely spot, 
after one watch of the night and secure the corpse of a Candala, or 
one who has been killed by someone with a sword; or one bitten by 
a snake, ora young handsome warrior dying in a battle. He should 
wash the corpse, offer worship to it and utter durge durge raksani 
suaha. He will then have to experience terrifying sights and sounds, 
and if he is not frightened by all these, he will have mantrasiddhi— 
that is command over every aspect of life.'” Details of this ritual and 
the very long procedure involved in it are mentioned in many other 
Tantras,'*° but there is no need to go into them here. The essence is 
thatafter proper anointation—according to some Tantras the corpse 
will be enlivened by such acts—the aspirant should sit on it, close all 
doors of his sensory organs and contemplate the figure of the great 
goddess. His inner perception will then begin to function. At the first 
state of his meditation he will have the vision of temptation in the 
form of wealth, beautiful damsels, etc., andifhe is moved byall these, 
his efforts will be lost, and he may become insane. At the second 
stage he will have fearful experiences, too terrible to bear. If he is 
successful in enduring these the goddess will come to him, generally 
‘in the form of a little girl, and reward him for his efforts. 

Such ideas are evidently baseless, although it is possible that in a 
secluded and fearful place, in the dead of night, a lonely person 
sitting on a corpse may have some sort of hallucinations, and since 
his mind is conditioned by certain preconceived notions relaing to 
his expectations, he may interpret his hallucinations in terms of 
some spiritual achievement. I am acquainted personally with a 
Tantric teacher who claims to have undergone the rites of Savasddhana, 
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but this did not give him any supernatural power. His name is 
Kalikananda Mukhopadhyaya and he has his hermitage at Joraghat 
in Chinsurah, the place where I live. He claims to be a Batuka-siddha 
and also an Avadhuta; the latter term he uses as his pseudonym, since 
he is also a writer in Bengali and has earned some reputation by 
recording his experiences in three autobiographical works. In | 
Marutirtha Hinglaj he describes his experiences as a pilgrim to the 
shrine of the goddesss Hinglajesvari, locally known as Bibi Nani, at 
Hinglaj in Baluchistan. In Vasikarana he deals with the way of life of 
the half-naked ascetics found all over India, and in Uddhdéranpurer 
Ghat he describes his experiences as an aspirant to become a siddha 
in the great cremation ground at Uddharanpur in Bardwan district. 
But this intelligent, educated and very reasonable gentleman has 
frankly confessed that despite all his serious efforts the Savasddhana 

.gave him nothing, no miraculous power. He is also wise enough to 
admit that although such rites are part of the faith and are to be 
conducted in the prescribed manner, the purpose is quite un- 
known. They are merely a mechanical continuation ofrites practised 
in the past. 

This observation of a well known Tantric teacher is significant. 
Some forms of Savasadhand are still performed at the Tarapitha in 
Birbhum district of West Bengal, but the performers themselves do 
not know the purpose of all these. It is quite possible that the writers 
of the medieval and Jate-medieval Tantras were also unaware of the 
purpose of savasadhand. They give a procedure of this sédhandwhich 
is impossible to practice. The purpose is described as mantrasiddhi 
by which is understood command over everything through spells. 
But it has not been explained in the texts how the items of such rites 
are connected with the attainment of siddhi. In fact, the writers of 
these Tantras unquestioningly recorded a stock of relics of some 
rituals of hoary antiquity which had been fabricated through the 
ages and overlaid with external superimpositions. 

It appears that the Tantric Savasddhanda was a typical and clumsy 

‘overgrowth of the primitive beliefs and rituals connected with 
fertility, death and revival. Ata subsequent stage, when Tantra was 
basically concerned with material knowledge, in all probability 
corpses were handled for the purely scientific purpose of dissection. 
However, no verse from the extant Tantric literature in favour of this 
hypothesis can be cited and we can only depend on indirect and 
circumstantial evidence. Firstly, in the chapters on dissection as 
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found in the extant medical treatises the nature and condition of the 
corpses needed for surgical training are almost the same as those of 
the corpses required for Tantric sadhana. Secondly, as we have noted 
above, several Tantric sects laid supreme emhasis upon the 
revitalisation and renovation of the body through drugs and other 
chemical processes. It is, therefore, not unlikely that these people 
required corpses for their experiments. 

But more significant is the association of Tantric Savasadhana 
with primitive beliefs clustering around death, revival, and fertility. 
Many fertility rituals were developed from a primitive concept of 
death and rebirth. This concept owed its origin probably to the 
observation of the functioning of plant life, its death and revival. The 
idea of life after death was the natural conclusion of this observation. 
’ The rites of the annual decay and revival of plant life undoubtedly 
gave rise to the myths of Osiris and Isis in Egypt, Attis and Cybele in 
Phrygia, Tammuz and Ishtar in Syria and Babylon and Adonis and 
Aphrodite in Cyprus and Greece.! Among the ‘ancients, every 
significant turning point of life was equated with death, as we find in 
the case of upanayana which sanctions a rebirth to the initiated one. 
Among primitive tribes, the person to be initiated has usually to 
pretend that he is dead.’ Likewise when a man becomes a recluse, 
he has to change his name and make his own funeral rites. Evidently, 
the idea of death and rebirth at every turning point ofan individual’s 
life contributed to the growth of the concepts of karma, transmigra- 
tion of soul, metempsychosis, and so on. 

The primitive female figurines in many cases are grim embodi- 
ments of the Mother or Earth Goddess whois also the guardian of the 
dead—’an underworld deity connected alike with the corpse and 
seed-corn buried beneath the earth’.!** The present forms of the 
Holi and Dewali festivals contain relics of primitive rituals connected 
with the concepts of fertility, death; and renewal oflife.™ In different 
parts of India, specially in many districts of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and 
Orissa, fire festivals are held during the celebration of Holi, and the 
ashes thus produced from the kindling of the fire are sprinkled on 
the ground for the multiplication of crops and fruits. Prof. N.K. Bose 
connects the origin of the fire-rites of Holi with such tribal rites as the 
Meria-killing of the Khonds. It was a human sacrifice for increasing 
the productivity of the fields. They believe that Mother Earth bestows 
the power of life through harvest and that the power of life can be 
returned to her by offering life, i.e. by a human sacrifice. Accord- 
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ingly, the body of the victim was burnt and the ashes were sprinkled 
on the earth. This rite was also characterised by heavy consumption 
of wine and indiscriminate sexual intercourse and this explains the 
relation between Holi and sex rites, relics of which are still found in 
the sexual gestures and obscene types of mockfights, dances, songs 
and jokes forming essential features of the festival in different parts 
of the country. Human sacrifice for enhancing fertility of the fields, 
which survived till lately among the wild tribes like the Khonds, was 
once widely current among the peoples of India but with the spread 
of relatively advanced ideas which were evolved under different 
historical conditions, itwent out of vogue. Its relics are not completely 
stamped out and still survive in such practices as stepping on the fire, 
burning of animals, burning of artificial human bodies, imitation of 
the act of killing, etc. 

The death and resurrection theme also finds expression in the 
ritual of an actual dead body which is connected with the popular 
gajanaand cadaka festivals of Dharma. In this ritual a game is played 
with the head ofadead person. The banavrata of Sivais another ritual 
connected with a corpse in which a human skull anointed with 
vermilion and oil becomes the occasion for a collective dance in 
which the priests and devotees are the participants. The phallus of 
Siva which is kept for a whole year under water in a pond is recovered 
and worshipped. The head priest gives a show of the supernatural 
power he has acquired through such rituals by perforating his 
tongue and by other feats of physical endurance. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the concluding function of the cadaka ritual is the 
resuscitation of the dead. The chief devotee cooks a sol fish, roasting 
itin embers. Some parboiled and husked rice is also cooked and rice- 
wine is poured on the fish and the rice, which are placed in an 
earthen pot. These are taken at midday to a tree standing in some 
lonely meadow, and the food is placed on a plantain leaf for the: 
ghosts to devour. This offering is sometimes made in the meadow 
where the village dead are cremated. Thus, even in the popular: 
festivals relics of very primitive death-rites can be observed, while a 
specially channelised form of such primitive rites finds expression in: 
Tantric cults. 


Madya: The Efficacy of Wine 


Like other ingredients of the Tantric pavica-makara, the ritual use of 
wine was also a very primitive practice, originally connected with 
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fertility and funeral rites, which made its way under different histori- 
cal conditions into the religious life of the people. The Tantras lay 
special emphasis on the dirnking of wine as a means to attain 
liberation. According to the Mahdénirvanatantra,'*’ wine is the god- 
dess Tara in the form of fluid substance. As the mother or producer 
of bhoga and moksa and as the remover of diseases and misfortunes 
wine serves a very important purpose. Tantric works such as the 
Paranandasitra, Kaulavalinirnayaand others make wine an essential 
precondition for the attainment of perfection. The Kularmavatantra’* 
refers to the preparation of different kinds of wine and describes the 
procedure of its ritual use. 

Scholars who have tried to justify or rationalise the Tantric rituals 
of wine, sexual intercourse, etc., resort to a mystic interpretation of 
such rituals. D.N. Bose, for example, suggests that the real signifi- 
cance of the five makdaras has been deliberately perverted. According 
to him wine is the nectar-stream that issues from the highest cerebral 
region. Likewise fish symbolises ‘suppression of vital airs’, meat a 
‘vow of silence’, and sexual intercourse ‘meditation on the acts of 
creation and destruction’ .! Likewise Sir John Woodroffe offered a 
symbolic explanation of the word ‘drinking’ used in the Parananda- 
sutra. The verse is as follows: 


Jroanmuktah pivedevamanyatha patito bhavediti/ 
Punah pitoa punah pitva patitead dharanitale/ 
Utthaya ca punah pitva punarjanma na vidyate/ /\” 


The verse suggests that an individual may escape from rebirth by 
dringking again and again, by falling upon the ground and rising up 
again owing to the state of intoxication. Similar verses are found 
in many other Tantras.'*! According to Woodroffe, the verse really 
refers to the movement of the kundalini, its ascent and descent being 
symbolised by the drunkard’s falling on the ground and getting up 
again: 


Being thus awakened Kundalini enters the great road to liberation (mukti), 
that is Susumnd nerve, and penetrating the centres one by one, ascends to 
the Sahasrara, and there coming in blissful communion with the Lord of 
Lords again descends down to the same passage to the Maladhara-cakra. 
Nectar is said to flow from. such communion. The Sadhaka drinks it and 
becomes supremely happy. This is the wine called kuldmrta, which the 
Sadhaka of the spiritual plane drinks. . . . In reference to a Sadhaka of the 
Spiritual (adhydtmika) class the Tantra says ‘pitud, pitud. . . . vidyate’. During 
the first stageof Sat-cakra-sadhana the Sadhaka cannot suppress his breath 
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for asufficiently long time ata stretch to enable him to practise concentration 
and meditation in each centre of power. He cannot, therfore, detain 
Kundalini within the Susumnd longer than his power of kumbhaka permits. 
He must consequently come down upon the earth, i.e. the Miladhara, which 
is the centre of the element earth, after having drunk of the heavenly 
ambrosia. The Sadhaka must practise this again and again and by constant 
practice, the cause of rebirth, i.e. vdsand (desire) is removed.'®” 


Surprisingly enough, attempts to give such imaginary interpreta- 
tions are found even in some Tantric texts. It appears that their 
writers also sought to justify or rationalise the apparently repulsive 
rites with some preconceived ideas. The Mahdanirvanaand Tantraraja 
state that to drink wine without Suddhiis like swallowing poison. Any 
person doing that will suffer from diseases and die prematurely. 
Even the Kularnava'® says that wine should be drunk only by those 
who have attained some stages of perfection. It should be consumed 
only to reach an ecstatic state. Drinking beyond this state is bound to 
make the aspirant a sinner. Some texts prescribe substitutes for the 
five makaras. Thus, madya may mean coconut water or any other 

liquid or even intoxicating knowledge. The Mahdnirvanatantra’™ 
says that madhura-traya may be substituted for wine. The Kaula- 
valinirnaya'® substitutes hemp (bha@ag or vijaya) for wine and 
states that ifa man after partaking of bhang engages in meditation he 
will directly visualise the goddess. In the Kaulajiananirnaya® and 
also in Bhaskararaya’s writings'*’ it is stated that when kundalini is 
roused it reaches the thousand-petalled: cakra known as sahasrara 
from which drops nectar which is figuratively spoken of as ems 
or wine. 

But wine is simply wine. Its use in religious purposes is universal. 
Drinking was an essential feature of Vedic sacrifices. The first 
important ritual of the Vajapeya is that of collective drinking in 
which the sacrificer offers five Vajapeya (food and drink) ‘cups to, 
Indra uttering the verses of Vajasaneyi Samhita, 1X: 2-4 and also 
seventeen cups of Soma and seventeen cups of Sura to thirty-four 
gods (the traditional thirty-three and Prajapati as the thirty-fourth) 
deposited on earth mounds situated in front of or behind the 
axle. This is a type of Ekaha sacrifice consisting of three services or 
pressings (savana) at each of which certain,cups of liquor are drawn, 
to be ultimately consumed by the priest and the sacrificer after 
libations to respective deities. The common form of wine used by 
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the Vedic peoples was called Soma which occupied a very important 
place in Vedic literature, being considered as a means through 
which men could overcome death and attain immortality.“° Soma 
was also a Vedic god and the important rituals centering round this 
god (Soma-ydgas) are quite well known. Two other kinds of wine, Sura 
and Parisrut, were used specially in the Vajapeya sacrifice. 

According to Keith the use of wine in Vajapeya sacrifice was 
connected with ancient beliefs and rituals of fertility.’° William 
Crooke has shown that liquor as the vehicle of magical power lies at 
the root of the tribal rituals all over India."*' For example, the Oraons 
before the transplanting of rice-seedlings make a libation of wine on 
the ground. The Bagias before cultivation scatter a line of wine along 
the boundary of the cultivable land. This is due to the fact that in 
primitive thought wine was regarded as a life-giving principle. 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya has furnished two sets of examples to 
show that liquor is resorted to for the purpose of overcoming death 
and that the use of liquor is designed to ensure birth.’ That wine 
overcomes the-contamination of death (cf. the Revedic passage: “We 
have drunk Soma and have become immortal’) is evidenced from 
the funeral rites among backward people in different parts of the 
world. 


The Irish wake is a familiar example of the practice of drinking to celebrate 
death. In West Africa the Tshi people drink heavily during the feast which 
follows a death. .. . The same is the case among the Yorubas. .. . At funerals 
among the Woolwa Indians there is much drinking of mishla. ... As soon as 
a Bangla man dies, the family gets in large supplies of sugarcane wine....The 
Guinea Indians drink and dance at the funeral feast.... Among the Tshinyai 
of the Zambesi the native beer, pombe, plays a considerable part in post- 
funeral rites..." 


A similar use of wine in funeral rites is not at all uncommon in 
India. One of the commonest names for locally made wine is 
mrtasaijivani, that which restores life, a name also very frequently 
used in Tantric and Ayuredic (medical) traditions. The same belief 
probably explains the use of wine in the puberty rites, the essence of 
which is death and rebirth. Wine also plays an important part in the 
marriage rituals all over the world as an agent of procreation.'®4 One 
of the best known examples of the belief that wine induces the 
reproductive urge in the human being is retained in the creation 
legend of the Santals.° So in primitive thought wine is the agent that 
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helps man not only to overcome death butalso to create newlife, and 
itis here that the ritual use of wine for enhancing the fertility of the 
earth is to be sought. 
The magical use of wine, so common in fertility and funeral rites, 

also finds expression in popular religious festivals like the Gajana of 
Dharma and other deities. A gigantic vessel of wine called bhandalis 
brought in front of the deity along with other smaller vessels. Dances 
are held around the principal vessel and the participants become 
quite senseless; this is caused sometimes by mere pretence and 
sometimes by the actual intoxicating effect of the liquor. In many 
places mock or actual fights are held among the participants for the 
possession of the vessel. In some villages of Birbhum district the 
Dharma-stone is carried in procession to the house of a Sundi 
(one belonging to the wine-making caste) who anoints it with oil 
and wine. In other places the actual task of brewing is performed 
before the god.!° 


Diksa or Initiation 


The Tantras categorically assert that without proper dzksé or initia® 
tion all efforts are bound to be futile.!”’ This subject has been treated 
elaborately in all Tantric works.'* The word diksa@is derived from the 
root dé (to give) and ksi (to destroy), and hence, according to. the 
Tantric tradition, diksd confers divine knowledge and destroys sin. 
Most of the Tantric works provide that the knowledge conveyed by 
the guru must be kept secret.’ In the Tantras, any qualifed person, 
irrespective of caste or sex, can act as guru but ‘he must be careful in 
selecting disciples, and for this purpose he may have to wait for 
years.' The Saradatilaka™ sets out the qualification of the Tantric 
guruand also of the disciple. The guru must know the essence of the 
Agamas and other scriptures. His words should be convincing and 
authoritative. He must possess a quiet mind. The disciple should rely 
solely on him and be ready to surrender everything to the guru. Two 
ullasasof the Kularnavaare devoted to the qualifications and greatness 
of guru.' The Buddhist Tantras also have the highest praise for the 
guru.'® But there are also false gurus —those who pretend to know 
the truth and give false instruction—motivated by a greed for money. 
Warning against such gurus has also been given.’ 

According to Mahanirvanatantra, persons belonging to sects like 
Sakta, Saura, Saiva, Vaisnava, and Ganapatya may have sectarian 
gurus, but in order to become a Kaula initiation from a proper Kaula 
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teacher is necessary.!® The Saktisangamatantra regards an eclipse of 
the sun or the moon (particularly of the moon) as the best time for 
initiation (the reason will be given later). The Kalivilasatantra 
suggests the fifth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Phalguna 
as the most suitable day for initiation, and if on that day the Svati star 
can be found it is extremely auspicious. A diksa is of four kinds— 
Kriyavati,'°” Varnamayi, Kalavati and Vedhamayi. There is a differ- 
ence between diksaand upadesa. While the former includes abhiseka 
or complete consecration, the latter means communication of man- 
tra in a solar or lunar eclipse, at a fértha, or a siddhaksetra, or in a 
temple. The Mahdnirvana’® lays down an elaborate procedure for 
complete abhiseka. One day prior to the function worship is to be 
offered to GaneSa, the eight Saktis, the Lokapalas, and others. On 
the day of initiation the novice, after a bath, is to offer gold, or its 
substitute, to the guru for the removal ofhis sins. Then the guru draws 
a sarvatobhadramandala on an altar, sanctifies the five mak@ras or 
iattvas, places an auspicious jar and fills it with wine. The guru 
consecrates the novice by sprinkling holy water and uttering maniras 
invoking, the deities, and then gives a new name to him as a symbol 
of his new life. 

This system of initiation is-quite in accordance with de entirety 
of the Indian tradition of initiation in which the idea of death and 
rebirth is the driving force. In the Brahmanical Upanayana, the 
concept of dvijaiva also stands for the same belief that at initiation 
the individual dies and is born again. Herein lies the significance of 
giving the initiated person anew name. The rebirth of the initiate is 
often represented dramatically by a magical representation of the 
act of dying and being born from the womb.!® Here is an example 
from the Aitareya Brahmana: 


“Him whom they consecrate the priests make into an embryo again.” He 
should be bathed in water (equated with retas), anointed with navanita or 
clarified butter (symbol of embryo according to the text), and purifed with 
darbha or kusa grass. Then collyrium is to be put in his eyes, just as it is in the 
eyes of the new-born. After this, the candidate will have to enter and stay in 
a hut shaped like a female organ. (yoni). He should not come out of the hut 
and must not see the sun. He is to be covered at first with a cloth (symbol of 
the ulva or the placenta ) and then with the skin of a black antelope 
(krsnajina, symbol of the uterus). So long as he stays in the hut, he will have 
to keep his hands clasped (musvi), justas a child remains in the womb, When 
all this is done, he will have to come out of the hut still covering the body with 
that piece of cloth symbolising the ulva because the body comes out of the 
mother’s womb under the coating of the placenta.'” 
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The idea of death and rebirth in Tantric initiation is not only 
indicated by the new name given to the candidate, but also by the 
time selected for this purpose. The time of eclipse, preferably the 
lunar, is regarded as the best time. Since the moon, in primitive 
thought, was regarded as the source of magical powers and the cause 
of conception and generation, it is evident that the ideas of genera- 
tion and rebirth and the rituals connected with them have some 
logical bearing on the phases of the moon.'“ The concept of rebirth. 
is conspicuously associated with the moon, particularly with its. 
eclipses—symbolising death and revival. That is why during the 
eclipse men usually follow the customs which are traditionally 
connected with the event of a man’s death in a family. Old utensils 
are given away and a ceremonial bath is taken. The regular course of / 
the moon itself suggests the death and revival theme. The periodical 
death and revival of the moon is responsible for the observance of 
various local rites throughout India which are mainly characterised 
bya ceremonial bath and fasting. 

Many features of the Vedic upanayana and Tantric diksa are. 
sophisticated developments of the primitive tribal rites of initiatio 
Among the primitive tribes the members of a community are found 
graded according to age—as children, adults, and elders—the 
transition from one grade to another being effected by the rites : 
initiation. The most important of these marks the transition fro 
puberty to adulthood—it is an introduction to full tribal status and 
a precondition for marriage or sex-life. For example, among certai 
tribes of Central India, one who has not undergone the prescribe 
puberty rites is treated as a bhita or devil and is not subject to tribal 
restrictions as to food, etc.!” In Fiji, uncircumcised youths are 
regarded as unclean, and as such they are not admitted to the group 
of elders.'”? The same holds good in the case of the Central Austr 
lian tribes.'* Among the South-East Australian tribes uninitiate 
persons, however old they may be in age, are regarded as stupid, 
unworthy of receiving the honours of tribal ceremonies.” 

The importance of initiation at puberty becomes quite evide 
when we look at the primitive secret societies headed by tribal elder: 
These societies bear distinctive totems, traditions and rituals, andi 
many cases they have magico-religious functions to perform. Admi 
sibility into such groups is restricted to those who have undergon 
the appropriate rites and customs. The novices must undergo trials 
of strength or tests of endurance; failure in these means disqualifica- 
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tion or disgrace.” The motive for the sevetity of these ordeals is 
perhaps purification. Just as application of heat is necessary to bend 
a piece of iron to give it a new shape, so also purification through a 
prolonged and painful test of endurance is necessary for a renewal 
of life. Finally, the novice receives instruction in the customs and 
traditions of the tribe as well as in sexual behaviour.'”” The whole 
ceremony is secret, performed ata distance from the settlement, and 
often preceded by a probationary period of seclusion. When the 
novices return to the settlement they are strictly forbidden to reveal 
to the uninitiated anything that they have done or heard or seen. 
This idea of primitive secret societies reminds us of the Buddhist 
Guhya Samaja—the name itself has the same meaning. Tantric 
converts to early Buddhism, although they professed a belief.in the 
Buddha, Sangha and Dharma, did not give up the traditional beliefs 
and rituals which they used to practise in secret. The secret conclaves 
which thus grew within the monastic order developed, in the course 
of time, into organisations known as the Guhya Samajas. Their 
teachings and practices were not sanctioned in early Buddhism, but 
they were not slow to find means of obtaining this: sanction. They 
tried to introduce their doctrines into Buddhism by the composition 
ofa new sangit or collection of verses which came to be known as the 
Guhyasamdjatantra, and attributing these doctrines to the Buddha 
they were able to secure many followers within the Buddhist church. 
The development of Tantric Buddhism will be dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter. Here it is emphasised that in the history of 
Tantric Buddhism we come across the existence of such organisations 
which may be regarded as a developed and sophisticated form ofthe 
primitive secret societies. It should also be noted that the general 
system. of Buddhist initiation was directly De borrowed from that of the 
tribal initiation.'” 


. The So-called Black Acts and Miraculous Powers 


The Ahirbudhnya-samhita, referred to in the preceding pages, 
provides a procedure of mahabhiseka by which diseases may be cured, 

enemies destroyed, and all desired objects attained. The origin of 
such beliefs in the wonder-working power of spells and. rites can 
reasonably be traced to primitive magical beliefs and practices. Even 
in the Buddhist Tantras it is claimed that the attainment of various 
objects—from success in love affairs to liberation—can be secured by 
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mantras. We have already had occasion to refer to the contents of the 
Guhyasamajatantra which deals with all these. The Sadhanamala 
asserts that everything, even Buddhahood, can be accomplised by 
mantras. It mentions eight siddhis: khadga (a sword sanctified by spells 
for success in the battle field) , afijana (collyrium which when applied 
to the eyes enables one to see buried things), padalepa (ointment 
applied to the feet enabling one to move anywhere unnoticed), 
antardhana (to be invisible) , rasarasayana (transforming baser metal 
into.gold and preparing the drug of immortality), khecara (to fly 1 
the sky), bhiucara (going swiftly anywhere), and patalasiddhi (diving 
undereath the earth).!*! The text also states that by means of certain. 
mantras the wealth of Kubera can be appropriated'* and that gods 
like Hari, India, Brahma and others, and also apsardas or heavenly 
damsels, can be utilised as servants.'*’ Even for defeating opponents. 
in public discussions the mantras are efficacious.'™* 

The concept of the eight siddhis or miraculous powers is very 
ancient. The earliest mention of it is found in the Apastamba 
Dharmasitra.’*° The Prapaticasara'* also enumerates eight siddhis- 
anima (atomisation), laghima (levitation), mahima (magnification), 
garima (greatness), prapli (power of getting any thing), prakamyq 
(non-obstruction of desire), vasitva (power of charming) and isit 
(sovereignty-over all things)—and states that one who is endow 
with these eight siddhis is a liberated soul. The Kalpataru'*’ quotes 
long passage from the ancient writer Devala and illustrates the eight 
siddhis or vibhutis substituting yatra-kamavasa yitva (the power. 
determining things according to one’s will) for garima, and this 18 
mentioned in the commentaries on the Yogasiitra.'** 

Besides the siddhis there are six special rites which have bed 
characterised as black acts. These are marana (destruction), ucata’ 
(driving away), vasikarana (bringing under control), stambha 
(arresting), videsana (causing antagonism), and svastyayana (rite 
welfare). The Prapanicasara’™ contains a mantracalled trailokyamohan 
for these six rites. It also describes a diagram (yantra) with the h 
of which one can smite a woman with passion.’” These rites are 
elaborated in other Tantras.'”! According to the Saradatilaka thet 
are six methods through which the six rites are to be practised, and 
these are granthana, vidarbha, samputa, rodhana, yoga, and pallav 

These rites continue the primitive magical tradition. Trace 
some of the Satkarmas are found in Vedic literature. Two hymn 
the Reveda'™ clearly refer to the practice of removing co-wives 
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thereby controlling the husband. These two hymns. have been 
explained in clearer terms in the Apastamba Grhyasiitra.'* Another 
hymn of the Rgveda purports to drive away diseases.' There are also 
some passages in the Rgveda dealing with destructive rites reminis- 
cent of the Tantric mdarana.’® Such practices are also mentioned 
in the Vajasaneyt Samhita, '97 Katyayana Srautasutra™® and Taittiriya 
Aranyaka.'®® The Taittiriya Samhita” prescribes a sacrifice called 
samgrahani by which persons can be won over. The Taittiriya 
Brahmana" relates how Sita, daughter of Prajapati, resorted to 
magical practices to win the love of Soma. These practices are similar 
to the vasikarana of the Tantras. The original name of Atharvaveda 
is Atharvangirasa which is a combination of two terms denoting 
beneficial and destructive magical rituals. The abhicava, strikarma, 
sammanasya, paustikaand other magical rites of the Atharvaveda have 
their analogues in the Tantras. Likewise, the Puranas also contain 
the Tantric tradition of magical acts for good and evil purposes. The 
Agnipurana devotes a complete chapter to this subject.’ The 
Matsyapurdana refers to rituals for the purpose of brmging a woman 
under control, and that of driving someone away (ucdtana). It also 
suggests a pure Tantric rite for the purpose of creating bad blood 
and also for killing.2 This rite is for the purpose of vidvesana and 
abhicara. One should prepare-a triangular kunda on which homa 
should be offered by the priests wearing red flowers, red sandalwood 
paste, sacred thread in the nivitaway, red turbans and red garments. 
The fuel should be smeared with the blood of crows collected in 
three vessels and offered with the left hand holding the bones of a 
hawk. With hair untied the priest should desire the destruction of the 
enemy and utter durmitriyas-tasmai santu along with the syllables hrim 
and phat. The mantra which is used in the syenayagashould be recited 
over a razor. Then the high priest should cut an effigy of the enemy 
into pieces with that razor and throw the pieces into the fire. This is. 
aclear instance of imitative magic practised in different parts of the 
primitive world. Such practices are common even today among 
Many surviving backward tribes and also among peoples belonging 
to higher grades of culture. In Bengal villages it is commonly known 
as ban-mara. An effigy of the person to be killed is prepared and the 
conductor of the rite, known as gunin, meaning ‘competent person’ 

or ‘one who has supernatural power’, utters some mantrasand finally 
Pierces the effigy with a sharp instrument, and it is believed that the 
Person concerned is bound to die asa result of this act. The common 
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Indian practice of burning the kusaputtalika or effigies made of straw 
of political leaders is pet by the same primitive beliefin imitative 
magic. 
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Tate and the Earlier Forms of 
Indian Religious Systems 


Tantrism in Pre-Vedic Religion 


The Zhob and Kulli sites in northern and southern Baluchistan, 
belonging to ¢ fourth millennium B.C., have furnished a fair number 
of terracotta figurines in which we recognise the earliest embodi- 
ment of the primitive Mother Goddess. The Kulli figurines finish at 
the waist on a splayed pedestal, arms bent with hands on the hips, 
breast usually shown, eyes fashioned from small stones, hair elabo- 
rately dressed, ornamented by oval pendants resembling cowrie 
shells and bangles on arms and wrists. In the cultures to the north 
and north-east of Quetta grouped around the Zhob river, a number 
of identical terracotta figurines have been found at sites of Dabar- 
kot, Periano Ghundai, Surjangal and Mughal Ghundai. They are o 
Kulli type, with necklaces, large beak-like noses, hooded hea 
exaggerated breasts, circular eye-holes and slit mouths. That they 
had a fertility significance is shown by the representation of the 
cowrie shells and by that of a phallus carved in stone at the mound 
of Mughal Ghundai near the left bank of the Zhob river and at th 
neighbouring mound of Periano Ghundai on the right bank of th 
river where a yoni is depicted with great prominence. 

To some extent, the Zhob and Kulli cultures appear to coincid 
with each other in certain phases of development and to overlap 
their latest phases with the Harappan culture of the Indusvalley. T 
Mother Goddesses of Harappa and Mohenjodaro are significan 
nude save for a very short skirt round the waist secured by a girdl 
The figurines, as a rule, are burdened with jewellery consisting ©! 
elaborate neck collars, long chains, armlets, bangles, anklets, eal 
rings, etc. The Harappan figurines do not represent mere busts a 
the Zhob and Kulli figures do but are modelled with legs and hana 
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showing a variety of positions. The goddesses weara distinctive head- 
dress which rises from the back of the head, in some cases directly 
from the head, while in others it forms part of the coiffure. Black 
stains on the pannier-like side projections of the head-dress were 
probably produced from smoke caused by lamp offerings to the 
goddess. 

The Mother Goddess figurines, scenes on seals and ritual objects, 
notably large stone lingasand yonis, give glimpses of Tantric survivals 
of magic fertility rites that formed the basis-of primitive Tantrism, 
and of the deities arising out of them. In Tantra, as also in popular 
Hinduism lingaand yoni (male and female organs) stand for Siva and 
Devi, and the prototype of the former is found in seals unearthed at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Provided with horns on the head, and 
in one instance surrounded by animals, the three-faced male God, 
who is seated in the posture of a Yogin on several] seals, may rightly 
be regarded as the prototype of the Indian God Siva, the consort of 
the Mother Goddess.’ 

The existence of a Male Principle is not inconsistent with the cult 
of the Female Principle. In the later Sakta-Tantric system, we find 
that the Male Principle hassome part to play although it is described 
as the connotative of static existence and dissociated from Sakti 
or the Female Principle, it is no better than a corpse.” Also in the 
Sankhya, Prakrti is all in all, Purusa or the Male Principle being 
nothing but a passive spectator. We have already seen that the 
anomalous position of the Male Principle in the Sankhya can be 
explained in terms of the position of males in a female-dominated. 
society. The concept of a material Prakrti evolved from that of a 
material Earth Mother supposed to represent the forces that stimu- 
late the generative powers of nature. Magical fertility rites, originally 
performed by women, to ensure the process of nature, were invariably 

“associated with such a concept of the material Earth Mother as was 
found in the Harappa culture. These rites survived through the ages 
in popular beliefs and customs and were conserved and crystallised 
in the Tantras. 

The specimens of the lingaand yonicults found at Harappa prove 
the extent of the influence of magical fertility rites upon the basically 
agricultural Harappan society. The predominantly pastoral Rgvedic 

tribes did not patronise such cults and that is why Indra is depicted 
in the Rgveda as crushing and exterminating the Signadevas or 
Phallic worshippers.’ Female deities play practically no part in the 
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pastoral and purely patriarchal religion of the early Vedic tribes.* But 
this religion could not deny the existence of two female deities— 
Aditi and Usas—probably because they belonged to-a very old 
tradition. Aditi is the mother of the gods, but in spite of this her 
position in the Rgvedais unimportant. Although Usas is mentioned 
in twenty separate hymns, and her name occurs in the Rgveda more 
than 300 times, the Rgvedic poets were pleased to find her raped and 
crushed by Indra.’ 

Reference has already been made to the Harappan seals depicting 
a god in yogic posture. Also there are some broken statuettes, 
commenting on which R.P. Chanda wrote: 


The only part of the statuettes that is in a fair state of preservation, the bust, 
is characterised by a stiff erect posture of the head, the neck and the chest, 
and the half-shut eyes looking fixedly at the tip of the nose. This posture is 
not met with in the figure sculptures whether prehistoric or historic, of any 
people outside India; but this is very conspicuous in the images worshipped 
by all Indian sects including the Jainas and the Buddhists, and is known as 
the posture of the Yogin or one engaged in practising concentration.® 


The non-Vedic and pre-Vedic origin of Yoga has been pointed out 
by many eminent scholars.” It appears that this practice was looked 
down upon in the early Vedic religion. In the Kausttaki Upanisad 
Indra says: ‘ Tristrsanam tvastram ahanam arunmukhan yatin salavykevyah 
prayaccham’ which means that he has killed the three-headed son of 
Tvastr and thrown the Yatis to the wolves.? Who were these Yatis? 
According to R.P. Chanda: 


The only possible answer to this question is that the Yatis were not original 
priests of the Vedic cult like the Bhrgus and Kanvas, but of non-Vedic rites 
practised by the indigenous pre-Aryan population of the Indus valley. In the. 
legend of the slaughter of the Yatisby Indra, we probably hear an echo of the. 
conflict between the native priesthood and the intruding Rsz of the 
protohistoric period. If this interpretation of the legend is correct, it may be 
asked what was the religious or magico-religious practice ‘of the Yatis? In 
classical Sanskrit Yati denotes an ascetic. The term is derived from the root 
yat, to strive, to exert oneself, and is also connected with the root yam, to, 
restrain, to subdue, to control. As applied to the priest, etymologically Yati 
can. only mean.a person engaged in religious exercise such as tapas, 
austerities and yoga. The marble statue of Mohenjodaro with head, neck and 
body quiet erect and half-shut eyes fixed on the tip of the nose has the exact 
posture of one enaged in practising Yoga. I therefore propose to recognise: 
in these statuettes the images of the Yatisof the protohistoric and prehistoric. 
Indus valley.° 
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References to the slaughter.of the Yatis by Indra are found in 
many passages of Vedic literature.'° From the circumstantial evidence 
it therfore appears that the pre-Vedic religion of India consisted 
of the cult of Mother Goddess, worship of linga and yoni, sexual 
dualism, i.e. the concept of Purusaand Prakrtias the Male and Female 
Principles of creation, and the practice of Yoga in which the human 
body was conceived of as the abode of all mysteries of the universe. 
All these principles stood in reciprocal relation, being components 
of an undifferentiated religous and ritualistic complex, which 
subsequently came to be known as the Tantric tradition. 


Tantric Elements in the Vedic Religion 


There was evidently a Vedic age in Indian history which was 
characterised by a special type of civilization that flourised in north- 
western and northern India and extended its influence over other 
regions after the fall of the Harappan civilization. On the basis of 
the internal evidence-of the Vedic texts it may be assumed that a 
civilization mainly based on. pastoral economy, patriarchal social 
organisation, natural gods and sacrificial cults has a vigorous exist- 
ence in the Indus and Gangetic region from ¢. 12th century B.c. 
onwards, although this civilization could not for long retain its 
original character. A critical examination of the Vedic texts reveals 
the existence of a number of material cultures of different grade 
under a common tradition and ideology. Unfortunately, we have 
no archaeological evidence of Vedic civilization, although attempts 
have been made, with little or no success, to connect the post- 
Harappan archaeological findings, specially those of the painted 
grey ware cultures, with different aspects of Vedic civilization, 

The earlier Vedic tribes were predominantly, if not exclusively 
pastoral. Out of 10,462 verses of the Rgveda, only 25 refer to 
‘agriculture, and significantly enough, 22 of the said 25 verses belong 
to the later portions of the Rgveda."' This purely pastoral economy of 
the early Vedic tribes eventually declined but the patriarchal social 
organisation and patrilinear inheritance were retained by their 
heirs. These traits are historical realities which can be traced, 
identified, and documented and as an undifferentiated cultural 
complex originally stood in opposition to the female-dominated 
Tantric outlook inhrerited from the pre-Vedic way of life. Ultimately, 
“Out of conflict a synthesis emerged when the Tantric elements 
gradually worked their way into the practices of the dominant class. 
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Many of these elements were successfully absorbed while others were 
never legitimised by the sacred texts in spite of their wide prevalence. 

Goddesses like Ambika, Uma, Durga, Kali, etc., were popular 
Tantric deities who made their way into the Vedic texts. The different 
names of these Mother Goddesses appear to have originally indicated 
different local or tribal deities who were afterwards identified with 
the wife of Siva-Pasupati, the pre-Vedic god, supposed to have been 
worshipped by the Mohenjodaro peoples. Ambika is called Rudra’s 
sister in the Vajasaneyi Samhita,” while the Taittirtya Aranyaka de- 
scribes her as his spouse." The latter work also refers to such 
goddesses as Vairocani, Durgi, Katyayani and Kanyakumari.'"* Uma, 
the daughter of Himavat, is mentioned in the Kenopanisad. It is 
perhaps due to her Upanisadic epithet Haimavati that in later works 
she has been identified with Parvati or Durga. The names of these 
goddesses emphasise their relation with inaccessible mountain 
regions. Kali, Karali, Bhadrakali and similar Tantric deities were also 
included in the Vedic scriptures.” 

The revival of the pre-Vedic Mother .Goddess cult in the post: 
Revedic age was evidently due to the extension of agricultur: 
economy. Numerous rituals designed to secure the fertility of field 
mainly sexual in character, found their way into the Vedic texts an 
became the visible portions of the Tantric iceberg. In the precedin, 
chapter we have referred to passages from the Vedic texts in whic 
sexual union is associated with sacrifice. Subsequently, howeve: 
ingenious explanations were devised in order to account for the 
practices. Even then, the evidences relating to sexual rituals an 
their connection with agriculture and the cult of the Mother ‘Go 
dess could not be completely brushed aside and it is interesting. 
note that in almost every period Vedic literature shows trace 
sexual rituals and a pattern of sexual behaviour different from ‘th 
officially accepted norm. 

Besides the sex rites, we have seen that traces of the saf-karm 
the Tantras like mérana, vastkarana, etc., are distinctly mentione! 
different:parts of Vedic literature. Many of the Atharvanic pract 
of witchcraft are almostidentical with similar practices of the Tanti 
Reference hasalso been made to the use of wine in Vedic rites. Tra 
of monosyllabic and seemingly unmeaning mantras—on. the: 
portance of which the Tantras lay much emphasis—are also fou 
in Vedic literature. But more important is the fact that a considera 
section of the. upholders of Tantra, especially those who could. 
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give up their Brahmanical prejudices despite their conversion to 
Tantrism, went to the extent ofattempting to demonstrate the Vedic 
origin of Tantra and so they often twisted Vedic passages to suit their 
purpose. 

According to the Rudrayamala'* the supreme goddess is of the 
Atharvavedic group (Atharvaveda-sakhini). The Kularnava also 
emphasises the Vedic origin of Trantra. Here Kula-Sastrais described 
as vedatmaka, i.e., Vedic in spirit."’ Bhaskararaya considers the Tantras 
to be supplements of the Upanisads.’* Natananandanatha, in his 
commentary on the Kamakalavildsa, has attemped to trace the 
origin of the Tantric mantras to the Vedas. Laksmidhara has quoted 
extacts from the Taittiriya Samhita and Brahmana and explained 
them as having reference to Srividya.”” The most interesting develop- 
mentis the utilisation of the Vedic mantras in the Tantric practice of 
the Five Ms. The Tantrasa@rarefers to mantras as RV1.154.2 to be used 
in connection with meat, RV VII 59.12 with fish, RVI.22.20-1 with 
mudra, RVIV 40.5 with wine, and RVX184. 1-2 for sexual intercourse. 
The Parasuramakalpasitra mentions all these mantras from the 
Rgveda.”' It also prescribes an additional mantra from the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka for the rituals of wine.” We also come across Tantric 
adaptations of the Vedic Gayatri-manira for invocation of different 
deities. : 

Modern writers also, like the medieval and late-medieval Tantric 
writers, want to find.a Vedic origin of the Trantras. Even great 
scholars like Gopinath Kaviraj and Sir John Woodroffe belong to 
this category. They have carefully gone through the pages of Vedic 
literature looking for the: word Sakti, and also ideas and rituals 
similar to those found in the Trantric texts, and they have been partly 
successful.” Itis a fact that the Vedic texts contain many Tantric ideas 
and practices. Even the principles underlying the Vedic sacrifcial 
cult are not basically different from those of the Tantras. But the 
Vedic texts and the Vedic tradition are two different things. This we 
have seen in the introductory. portion of this work. In spite of the 
wide prevalence of Tantric elements, the Vedic tradition does not 
acknowledge them as an integral part of it. For the various reasons 
discussed above, the Tantric tradition continued to have independent 
‘Cxistence, ‘ ; 

We have already stated that the principles underlying the Vedic 
Sacrificial. cult: were not basically different from those of Tantra. 
Although much has been written on Vedic sacrifice it is still not very 
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clear to us. Most of the Indologists hold that the elaborate sacrificial 
system, as seen in the Vedic texts, was created by the priestly class 
mainly for their self-interest. According to B.K. Ghosh: 


Itisclear that the intellect and mentality revealed by the extensive Brahmana 
texts was the monopoly of the cabalistic priests of the later Vedic age and not 
a characteristic of the enlightened section of the peoples. Asliterature, the Brahmanas, 
digressive portions apart, may prove to be of interest only to the students of 
abnormal psychology. At the risk of a little exaggeration it may perhaps be 
maintained thatall thatis noble and beautiful in Hinduism was foreshadowed 
already by the Rgveda and all that is filthy and repulsive in it by the 
Brahmanas.** 


The same is also said about the Tantras, and this is the view of all 
the great Mahamahopadhyayas. But this is surely an oversimplifiec 
and unhistorical approach. The critical scholar cannot fail to noti 
that sacrifice is the soul of the Vedic religion. In the Rgveda we come 
across two types of sacrifices, individual and collective. How the lat 
was performed in the age of the Rgveda can be demonstrated wi 
reference to the Asvamedha. There is a gulf of difference betwe 
the Rgvedic Asvamedha and that of the later period. In the Rgved 
is stated why and how the horse is to be killed. The horse is identifi 
with Aditya, Trita, and Yama, and it is desired that it will go straig t 
to heaven after it is eaten. The horse is anointed with svaru and then 
cut to pieces. The flesh is cooked and a small piece is offered to t 
fire. Then the assembled persons eat that flesh amidst joyous soun! 
like aghu, yajya, and vasatkara.” 

Clearly thisis an instance of the collective eating ritual of the trib 
who lived on hunting. Although in Rgvedic mythological conce 
tions nature gods predominated, but in the case of rituals 
legacies of the pre-pastoral hunting stage of the Vedic tribes. P 
vailed. Subsequently, even when sacrifice became sophisticated a1 
complicated, the custom of-animal-killing was continued wi 
undiminished vigour. Although in later times when sacrifice car 
into the grip of the privileged class and became very expensive; t 
sacrificer still had to observe the collective tradition of the past. Ma 
persons were required to be invited and satisfied with food a: 
drink. The collective eating and drinking was‘a relic, or rathe! 
miming, of the collective life of the past. The cruelty underl 
animal killing has been remarked by historians, but they did not¢ 
to understand that the persons assembled for the sacrifice were to Dé 
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fed, even if only as a courtesy, and for that purpose the slaughter of 
animals was necessary. 

Vedic sacrifices were basically magical performances, and this is 
the view of all critical Vedic scholars.”° We have previously stated that 
‘magic was an illusory technique to control nature, complementary 
to the deficiencies of real techniques. Its significance can be 
understood only against the background of primitive, undifferenti- 
ated, collective life. It is a fact that the original and sophisticated 
forms of Vedic sacrifices are not the same, and that in the post- 
Revedic age sacrifices became extremely complicated. Their pur- 
pose too changed. The history of a stupendous social transforma- 
tion—from pre-class undifferentiated life to the class-divided society 
of later times—can be understood if the history of the evolution of 
sacrifice is critically studied. The earlier satra-yagas were basically 
collectrive in which the sacrificers were many; the sacrificers them- 
selves performed the functions of priests.” The word yajamana 
stands for sacrificer. Monier-Williams defines the word as follows: 


The person paying the cost of a sacrifice, the institutor of sacrifice (who, to 
perform it, employsa priest or priests, who are often hereditary functionaries 
in a family), any patron, host, rich man, head of a family or tribe.* 


In later times evidently yajamana denoted such persons but 
originally the word stood for a different purpose. The word is derived 
from the root yaj to which the suffix sanac is added. According to 
Panini the suffix s@naccan be added to the root when it is indicated 
that a man is getting the result of his own action.”? From this 
viewpoint yajamana is a man who makes a sacrifice for his own 
interest. In the subsequent age, yajamdna is the enjoyerof the fruit 
of sacrifice, but he does not do it personally. The priests perform the 
act against remuneration. But from the evidence of the Rgveda™ it is 
‘quite clear that there was once a time when the yajamanas themselves 
performed the functions of the priests in sacrifices and that many 
Jajamanas used to assemble together to perform sacrifices collec- 
tively, Reference should be made in this connection to the ancient. 
Satra-yagaswhich remind us of the primitive collective way of life. This 
did not escape the notice of eminent Indologists like Oldenberg 
and Keith.*! Ganganath Jha frankly referred to the satra-yagas as 
“communistic sacrifice’. 

‘In later times with the growth of the class-divided society there was 
an-end to the ancient collective way of life. The yajamanas were not 
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now collective entities. They were wealthy peoples, andin most of the 
cases, Ksatriyas. They were not to perform the sacrifice themselves. 
It was to be done by professional priests on their behalf. From a 
legend found in the Aitareya Brahmanait is known that once Sacrifice 
deserted the gods.* The Ksatriyas and Brahmanas followed him to 
bring him back. The Ksatriyas who symbolised ruling power, could 
not get hold of him through their weapons. But the Brahmanas 
could, because Sacrifice, being obstructed by them, saw in them his 
own power. So he agreed to return to the Brahmanas and said that 
he was ready to oblige the Ksatriyas provided that they would depend 
on the Brahmanas. Very significantly this story throws nePr on the 
entente between the ruling and priestly classes. 

The 19th century scholars were directly or indirectly influenced 
by the reformist movements of their time. Most of the non-Indi 
writers were monotheistic Christians. Indian writers were also attracted 
to monotheism which they justified by the Upanisadic concept 
brahman, and as such did not favour the ritualistic elements lik 
sacrifice, etc., of the Vedic texts. They tried to show that Hinduism 
was basically monotheistic. Their line of argument was as follo 
The gods of the Rgveda represented different aspects of natu 
Gradually the Vedic peoples felt that the root of these diverse aspe 
of nature was one, which could be no other than the brahman of t 
Upanisads. This brahman subsequently became identified with t 
chief deities of the sectarian religions, like Visnu of Vaisnavism 01 
Siva of Saivism. This line of argument still prevails.’ 

But the difficulty is that the Vedic texts, including the earlic 
Upanisads, are basically ritualistic and-full of sacrificial technic 
ties. Howcan this be ignored? By labelling it simplyas the ‘wickedn« 
of the Brahmanas’ or as the ‘degrading aspects of Hinduism’, great 
scholars from Max Miller to Radhakrishnan wanted to avoid t 
unpalatable constituent of the Vedic religion. The fact is that the 
was a philosophical system in ancient India, the Parvamimam 
which held that sacrifice alone was real while the concept of God 
false. The anti-theistic arguments of Kumarila, the most well-known 
exponent of the Parvamimamsa philosophy, may be summarised as 
follows: 


If anyone says, God alone exised before creation, he may be asked whe 
when, how and why that God exised, whether he was with or without a bo: 
Ifhe had no body he could not have any desire to create, and ifhe hadabo 
he himself was not evidently the maker of the body. So another God wai 


‘ 
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required to create him, another to create this new one, and thus even by 
importing millions of gods the problem cannot be solved. The next question 
is in regard to the materials. If the materials of creation exised before the 
commencement of creation, whence did they come, who was their maker? 
If these materials were produced from a source other than the God, then 
God must be regarded as an agent under bondage and as such he cannot be 
regarded as God. [fit is said that God has produced the materials of creation 
out of his own body, just as a spider makes its cobweb, then God must have 
a body. This again calls forth the problem already stated. The next question 
is in regard to purpose. Why should God create this world? What is his gain 
in creating a world of misery and imperfection? If it is said that he had 
created the world, being guided by compassion, the question is, compassion 
for whom? Why then is the world unhappy and cruel? If he had created the 
world without any purpose, he was worse than a fool, because even a fool 
works with certain purpose. And if he had created the world with some 
purpose, it proves that he is not perfect. If the world was made for his sport, 
he must be called irresponsible.™ 


Kumiarila’s target was Nyaya-Vaisesika theism. Here we will not 
deal with the technical and sophisticated portions of his arguments 
but the Mimamsakas were able to shatter the very plinth on which 
theism rested. At the same time, they also refuted idealism, the 
philosophical views of Buddhist Madhyamika and Yogacara schools, 
and also Sankara’s Advaita-Vedanta, which treat the material world 
asan illusion. Kumarila, before refuting idealism, states the idealistic 
position thus: The perceptibility of pillar, etc., is false, because they 
are perceptible, and whatever is open to perception is false, e.g. 
dream. Whatever is seen in dream is false no doubt, but that can be 
understood only by waking. In other words, the falseness of dream 
can only be proved by the perception of the waking state. Kumarila 
refutes the view of the idealists thus: The knowledge of external 
Objects is true because there is no knowledge which can reject it, just 
as the experience of the waking state, which rejects that of the dream, 
is perfectly true. The Vedantic conception of brahman has also been 
tejected by the Mimamsakas. Keith says: 


Kumarila, however, does not contend himself with refuting the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika doctrine. He attacks equally the Vedanta on the simple ground 
that if the absolute is, as is asserted to be, absolutely pure, the world itself ; 
should be absolutely pure. In-Kuméarila’s own way of putting the point, an 
M®pure world cannot be viewed as the outcome of the pure draéhman. 
"Oreover, there could be no creation, for nescience (avidya or maya) is 
impossible in such an absolute. If, however, we assume that some other cause 
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starts nescience to activity, then the unity of the absolute disappears. Again, 
if nescience is natural it is impossible to remove it, for that would be 
accomplished only by knowledge of the self which, on the theory of the 
natural character of the nescience, is out of question. 


Scholars who considered monotheism and devotional religion ag 
belonging to a superior quality of human thought did not care to 
recollect that the basis of their arguments had been negated long 
ago by the Mimamsakas. But why, despite their sharp arguments anc 
scientific approach, did the Mimamsakas become staunch suppor 
ers of the Vedic sacrifical cults? Their sole emphasis on this subj 
indicates that there must be something wrong in our understandiny 
of such things. 

What do we really unsderstand by yajfa or sacrifice? Mode 
scholars hold that at the root of sacrifice is a kind of reciproi 
arrangement. I offer something to please God, and in return Goc 
expected to give me what I want. In the Bible itis stated that Abrah 
was prepared to sacrifice his own son in order to please God. T 
wrong conception also prevailed among many of the ancient In 
ans. The Mimamsakas hold that their opponents utterly misund 
stood the significance of yajvia, in believing that yajfia is a means 
please the gods, because in reality there are no gods. Accordin 
the Mimamsakas yajfia is for the sake of yajia only, and not for th 
of the gods. Ritual is the first and last word, the performance of w 
yields apirva, ‘that which was not before’. It means that what did 
exist before can be produced by ritual as an effect of performing 

'Sabara says that, according to the Vedas, the cause of produ 
effect is sacrifice and not the gods, because the effect is purus 
which is achieved through human efforts and not through 
agency of God. If it be said that sacrifice is to be offered to the 
then the gods must necessarily possess a shape and eat the 
offered to them at the sacrifice, but neither is possible. If it is ho 
that being satisfied God will grant the desired object, this ca 
be an argument because god’s ownership of worldly objec 
not proved. So the question of appeasing the gods cannot ar! 
Therefore yajiia is not prayer or propitiation. It simply consis 
some definite rituals for the fulfilment of worldly desires, and t 
rituals are effective by themselves. 

It therfore appears that the main principles of the Mimam 
defnition of srcrifice are quite in accordance with those of prim 
magic rituals. We have repeatedly said that the real significan 
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magic can be understood only in the context of primitive, undiffer- 
entiated, collective life. A question then naturally arises: When in this 
country the method of philosophical argumentreached an advanced 
stage of development and when the Mimamsakas themselves dis- 
played much skill in sophisticated arguments by which they mercilessly 
refuted the concept of God and allied idealistic philosophcial 
viewpoints, why did they themselves want to resort to the magical 
rites of the primitive age? 

In reply to this question it may be pointed out that the growth of 
any particular religious or philosophical doctrine is always condi- 
tioned by the demands of contemporary social life. This can be 
clearly demonstrated with reference to Buddhism and Jainism. Both 
the Buddha and Mahavira wanted to revive the ethical values of the 
past as a way out of the crisis of their own age: Said the Buddha in a 
sultanta: 


I behold the rich in this world, of the goods which they havé acquired, in 
their folly they give nothing to others; they eagerly heap riches together and 
further and still further they go in their pursuit of enjoyment. The. king, 
although he may have conquered the kingdoms of the earth, although he 
may be ruler of all land this side the sea, up to the ocean’s shore would still 
be insatiate, covet that which is beyond the sea.... The princes, who rule 
kingdoms, rich in treasures and wealth, turn their greed against one 
another, pandering insatiably their desires. If these acts are thus restlessly, 
swimming in the stream of impermanence, carried along by greed and 
carnal desire, who then can walk on earth in peace?*” 


The Mimamsakas also were not silent spectators. They saw the 
stupendous social transformation, the new power equations with all 
their ugliness, the rise of autocracy as an organisation of plundering 
and oppressing the people, and the ruthless extermination of the 
ancient moral values. In their own way they tried to offer a solution 
to overcome the great social and moral crisis which occurred as an 
inevitable process of history. They wanted to bring back the ancient 
golden days of equality and urged a return to that primitive un- 
sophisticated way of life in which the Vedas would regain their 
Original significance. It was only in such an undifferentiated society, 
in the primitive collective way of life, that the yajfias could be really 
efficacious, being restored in their original form and content. The 
‘tamorphosis of the concept of sacrifice was a symbol. It was found 
that the gods who had previously been created beacuse of the needs 
of sacrifice had now gained ascendency over it, in exactly the same 
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way as the ruling or privileged class came to power, and a consider- 
able number of people began to view sacrifice in terms of pleasing 
the gods in the same way as they had become accustomed to flatter 
their overlords. 

In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the nature of Vedic 
sacrifices and the sexual and other Tantric rites involved therein. In 
Brahmana literature sexual union is not only regarded as the means 
of achieving spiritual happiness, but it is identified with sacrifice 
itself. The tasks of maintaining Agnihotra, performing consecration, 
constructing altars, and even composing verses, are conceived in 
terms of sexual symbolism.** In the Upanisads and Sutras, and also 
in the commentarial works, observance and performance of sexual 
union as a religious rite, or a part of religious rite, are prescribed. 99 
The Vedic texts, prescribe Somayajiias and Haviryajfias which i in- 
cluded the Sautramani using libations and drinks of intoxicating 
liquor. According to the Satapatha Brahmanawine is always pure and 
hence purifies the sacrificer. Itis paramahuti, the nectar of immortal- 
ity. The same work prescribes the measure and number of drinks to 
be offered or taken ata sacrifice.* The cakra-sitting of the Tantras has 
unmistakable similarity with the Vajapeya and Sautramani. Even the 
Tantric castelessness is foreshadowed in a passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmanawhich states that when performing yajfain company, the 
members of the company become Brahmanas and there is no 
distinction of castes.*! The Tantric practices of @camana, which is a 
form of ablution in which certain parts of the body are touched with 
water, are found in the Vedic texts.” The ritual of purifying the body. 
by uttering some mantras as bijas while contemplating the deities on 
certain parts of their bodies and touching such parts as found in the 
Vedic téxts,** corresponds to Tantric nydsa. The use of mystic sounds 
like khat, phat, hum, etc., are also found in Vedic texts.“ 

It is apparent from the evidence of the Vedic sources that the 
principles and even the contents of the rituals of the later Tantric 
texts were not basically different from the Vedic sacrificial cults and. 
that they were already foreshadowed in the Vedas. Therefore, it is 
surprising that the Vedic yajhas, which contain similar ‘repulsive’ 
rites as those found in the Tantras, have been held in high esteem by 
the followers ‘of the Vedic tradition while the Tantric rituals have 
been treated otherwise and regarded as being outside the pale of the 
Vedas. Later Tantric writers who wanted to base their doctrines on: 
the Vedas and sought a Vedic sanction of Tantrism depended mainly 
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on the Vedic sacrificial tradition, as did their modern counterparts 
like John Woodroffe or Gopinath Kaviraj. But in spite of all their 
attempts to prove the Vedic origin of the Tantric rites, they failed to 
explain why, notwithstanding similarities in form and content, a 
different treatment was accorded to Tantra. Why Tantra with its 
cults, ideas, practices and institutions has been regarded as Vedabahya, 
i.e. outside the Vedic tradition, and belonging to an inferior level? 
Why were the Vedic forms of Pancopasana (pertaining to the five 
major Hindu cults of Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Ganapati and Surya) praised 
and its Tantric forms condemned? 

This point is vital and calls for a historical explanation which 
invariably leads us to the question of the class-orientation of Tantras. 
It has already been shown why and how Tantra, from a given point 
of time, began to function as an independent and parallel tradition 
with special reference to its followers, the non-privileged masses, and 
their way of life and position in society. Unless this parallel tradition 
as manifested in the material culture and social institutions of the 
simpler peoples and also in numerous popular cults and beliefs— 
some which are recorded in non-Vedic and non-Brahmanical sources 
and even in a few Brahmanical ones—is worked out, it will not be 
possible to have a:comprehensive view of the functional role of 
Tantra in Indian social and religious life. 


Tantra in Post-Vedic Thought 


In the Svetasvatara Upanisad, composed about the 5th or 4th century 
B.C. we come across eight views regarding the origin of life and the 
universe. These are Iévara, Kala, Svabhava, Niyati, Yadrcecha, Bhita, 
Yoni and Purusa. This list with some modification also occurs in the 
Susurutasamhita,” composed about the 4th century A.D., i.e. eight 
hundred years after the Svetasvatara, in which Purusa is omitted and 
Bhiita and Yoni have been combined into Prakrti. In the Buddhist 
Anguitara Nikaya (c. 3rd century B.C.) and in Mahaniddesa and 
Cullaniddesa (c. [st century B.C.) we come across religious sects like 
Ajivika, Nirgrantha, Jatilaka, Parivrajaka, Aviruddhaka, Munda- 
Sravaka, Magandika, Traidandika, and Devadharmika along with the 
cults of elephant, horse, cow, dog, crow, Vasudeva, Balabhadra, 
Purnabhadra, Manibhadra, Yaksa, Naga, Asura, Gandharva, Maharaja, 
Agni, Candra, Indra, Brahma, Deva, and Dik. In the Buddhist Digha 
and Majjhima Nikayas and in Jain Suyagada, Uttaradhyayana, etc., we 
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come across the views of the contemporaries of the Buddha and 
Mahavira. The Buddhist texts mention sixty-two philosophical views, 
grouped under two categories—Purvanta Kalpika and Aparanta 
Kalpika. The Jain texts mention more than three hundred doctrines 
classed under four categories—Kriyavada, Akriyavada, Ajfianavada 
and Vinayavada. The contemporaries.of the Buddha and Mahavira, 
whose views have been quoted in the texts mentioned above, were 
Purana Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajita KeSakambali, Safijaya 
Belatthiputta and Gosala Mankhaliputta. 

Elements of Tantrism are to be found in all these systems. The 
Svetasvatara list begins with Igvaravada or absolute theism to which 
later followers of Tantra, at least a considerable section of them, are 
found to contribute. The Svetasvatara postulates a monotheistic 
concept of Rudra or Siva who is equated with brahman. Each of the 
five major Hindu cults of the later period readily accepted the spirit 
of Svetasvatara and each organised itself into a monotheistic system 
with its chief God as Visnu or Siva, or Sakti, or Ganapati, or Strya, as 
the Supreme Being. The doctrine of bhakti or devotion and self- 
surrender popularised by the Bhagavadgité quickened the process. 
But absolute theism was not able to have a solid basis because there 
isno proof of God’s existence and itis impossible to establish that the 
world is God’s creation. The arguments of the Mimamsakas and of 

‘Kumirila in this respect. have already been mentioned. The Sankhya 
does nat believe in theism. The Buddhists, Jains and Carvakas also do 
not subscribe to such a conception. It is only the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
that tried to establish theism on the basis ofreason. Being confronted 
with the question how the unintelligent atoms would combine 
themselves, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas held thatjust asa potter makes a pot 
with the help of the material cause, clay, so also God as an intelligent 
agent combines the atoms to fashion worldly objects. But this God of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas is no better than a potter because he is an agent. 
under bondage. He requires a frame or body for himself, the. 
materials of creation, and the will and capacity to create. All these go. 
against the conception of God’s perfection and hence, as an agent 
under bondage, he really ceases. to be a God. This was the argument 

. put forward by the Mimamsakas, Buddhists, Jains and even a group 

of Vedantists. Nyaya-Vaisesika theism was soundly and absolutely 
refuted by the Jains logician Gunaratna.” 
The doctrine of time or Kala is very ancient in Indian philosophy: 

In the Atharvaveda Kala has been described as the cosmogonic agent 
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and as the lord of everything.” The Svetasvatara also reviews the 
conceptoftimeas the cause of the universe. According to Nilakantha,. 
Kala is the conductor of the knowledge of things.®*° In the Buddhist 
doctrine of Ksanikavada time has some importance. It is also one of 
the nine tattvasofJain philosophy which has been viewed as anastikaya, 
i.e. without any form. Time forms a part of the nine Nyaya-Vaisesika 
categories of substances. In spite of all these, the doctrine of time 
was not able to exert much influence on Indian thought in gene- 
ral. In the Tantras, however, the concept of time is given promi- . 
nence; it contributed to the idea of such goddesses as Kali, Mahakali, 
Kalaratri, etc. 

’ The doctrine of Niyati, or destiny, was not very influential either. 
It was Gosala Mankhaliputta who raised the doctrine of destiny to 
a philosophical level and was able to found a religious sect which 
came to be known as the Ajivakas. The doctrine of destiny has been 
described in detail in a Prakrit work called Gommatasara. In the Saiva 
Agamas, Kala and Niyati have been described as the evolutes of 
Asuddha Maya. Though the Tantras in no way subscribe to the 
doctrine of destiny some Ajivika rituals have crept into its fold as we _ 
shall see later. ; 

According to the Svabhavavada, with which Tantric ideas have 
much in common, everything in the world is the product of natural 
laws. The universe is law-governed and guided by cause-effectrelations 
in which there is no room for the supernatural. The sharpness of 
thorns, the attitude of birds and beasts, the sweetness of sugarcane— 
everything is due to Svabhava—the inherent nature of things. 
According to this nature of things the basic elements combine to 
form the worldly objects. But whereas the doctrine of Svabhava has 
a scientific basis in the form of cause-effect relation, the doctrine of 
Yadrccha, also found in the Svetdsvatara, holds that everything is 
accidental. According to Gunaratna the followers of the doctrine of 
Svabhava believe that the transformation ofa thing takes place owing 
to its inherent nature.*! A particular cause can produce a particular 
effect. Cotton cannot produce a pot, and clay cannot produce cloth. 
This natural law is absent in the doctrine of Yadrccha which main- 
tains that the world is a chaos and ascribes whatever order is seen in 
it to mere chance. Unfortunately, in the religious and philosophical 
literature of India Svabhavavada has been presented in a distorted 
way mainly because the texts of this schoolare lost. In the Lankdvatara- 
sutra’, the Buddhacaritd® and the Mahabharata** we have a few 
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glimpses of Svabhavavada which prove that the followers of this 
system had an ethic of their own and that they were basically 
materialist so far as their world-view was concerned (svabhavam 
bhittacintakah). In Indian tradition Svabhavavada is often equated 
with the Barhaspatya, Carvaka and Lokayata doctrines. 

In the SvetaSvataralist the doctrines of Bhita, Yoni and Purusa are 
mentioned. In the Susruéa, it will be remembered, Purusa is omitted 
and the term Prakrti is used as a substitute for Bhuta and Yoni. These 
four concepts denote the earlier stages of the evolution of the 
Sankhya and Tantric ideas. Reference has already been made to the 
concept of Yoni and the cults that clustered around it. We have tried 
to assert that in olden days the process of the creation of the world 
was viewed in terms of human procreation and that is why.supreme 
emphasis was laid upon the concept of Prakrti or the Female 
Principle of creation. Subsequently, however, with the recognition 
of the role of the male in the process of procreation, we come across 
the development of the concept of Purusa or Male Principle, but this 
male element was still inactive and passive. 

The Sankhya is essentially a materialistic philosophy which holds 
that everything is produced through the evolution of Prakrti. This 
doctrine is not palatable to those who do not like to see the existence 
of materialism in this ‘spiritual’ country. The Purusa element of the 
Sankhya has, however, been used by them to argue that although 
Prakrti is primordial matter, Purusa can be no other than the 
principle of consciousness. This attempt is by no means modern. 
Commentators like Vijhanabhiksu tried to equate the Sankhya 
concept of Purusa with the Vedantic concept of brahman. In doing 

‘so they denied the plurality of Purusa and thus distorted Sankhya to 

. the extreme. In the Sankhya sole emphasis is laid upon the cause- 
effect relation which reminds us of Svabhavavada.® According 
to Nilakantha, svabhava iti parinadmavadinam sankhyanam.* Thus, 
he frankly equates Sankhya with Svabhavavada. Gaudapada says, 
Sankhyandm svabhavo nama kascit karanamasti.’ Sankara also cat- 
egorically states that the Sankhya was the other name of Svabhavavada.. 
This explains why the Sankhya is basically atheistic. 

The doctrine of Bhita, as mentioned in the Svetasvatara, suggests 
that everything in the world is created by the combination of four or 
five material elements. These elements are earth, water, fire, air and 
space. These are called the five Mahabhutas in the Sankhya and 
pertain to all forms of Indian thought including Tantra. The Reveda 
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acknowledges a single element as the primal material cause of 
creation—water, which reminds us of the view of the Greek philoso- 
pher Thales. The Svabhavavadins believe in the existence of four 
material elements. ‘They are not inclined to count space as the fifth 
element. In the Sankhya all the five elements are described as the 
evolutes of Prakrti. The doctrine of elements is also acknowledged in 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa traditions. ‘The first four have 
colour and touchability while the fifth, i.e. space, is the container of 
sound. In the Vaisesika-sistras® it is stated that every element as cause 
can produce effect, and this production of effect is conditional. For 
example, water can produce vapour and also ice. Earth is by nature 
hard, but under some given conditions it can be reduced into atoms, 
Earth and water have motion and weight but the latter quality is 
absent in fire and air. Matter of wider dimension can hold that of 
smaller, and finally, that which is all pervading, i.e. space, can hold 
everything. These ideas which are reflections of scientific reasoning 
were able to make their way into Svabhavavada, Sankhya, Tantra and 
other forms of Indian thought. Under different historical conditions 
although this materialistic outlook was suppressed, it could not be 
totally excluded from the frame work of idealistic philosophical 
systems. 

In the Buddhist texts the two important philosophical contents— 
Purvanta Kalpikaand Aparanta Kalpika—are mainly concerned with 
the validity of the concept of soul and its functioning after death. 
Some of these sixty-two schools remind us of the Western sceptic and 
agnostic approaches. The Jain texts likewise mention 363 schools of 
thought grouped under four general categories of Kriyavada, 
Akriyavada, Ajianavada, and Vinayavada. From the combined 
evidence of the Buddhist and Jain sources we come across the names 
and views of five great teachers who were contemporaries of Buddha 
and Mahavira. These teachers basically belonged to the Akriyavada 
school according to which all human actions and endeavours are 
fruitless. They believed in the doctrine of elements and held that 
after death the elements of which the human body is formed revert 
to their respective sources. They were basically pessimists and the 
cause of their pessimism can easily be traced to the changing socio- 
political condition of the age in which they lived.” 

' Of these teachers, Gosala Mankhaliputta ( called Makkhali Gogala 
in the Buddhist texts) is the most important, being the founder of a 
religious sect which came to be known as the Ajivikas. The Jain texts 
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mention two former teachers of this sect whose names are Nanda 
Vacca and Kisa Samkicca. Two other contemporaries of the Buddha 
‘and Mahavira—Purana Kassapa and Pakudha Kaccayana—might 
have been the followers of the Ajivika creed. The most important 
part of Gosala’s doctrine is his insistence solely on causelessness, 
non-action, and fate. Side by side he also laid emphasis on the tribal 
way of life which was facing extermination during his time. On his 
death bed he urged a revival of the golden days of the past; he was 
haunted by the thought of the dangerous consequences of Ajatasatru’s 
campaign against the Vajjians. The Ajivikas maintained tribal 
traditions and rituals, as prescribed by Goéala, for a long time. 
Subsequently, however, they could not maintain their independent 
entity and eventually came under the fold of Pasupata Saivism. Many 
' of the Pasupata rites that became an integral part of the later Tantric 
way of life are of Ajivika origin, as we shall see while dealing with the 
Pasupata sect. 

The followers of Tantra are often branded as Nastika by the. 
upholders of the Vedic tradition. The term Nastika does not denote 
an atheist. It is applied only to those who do not believe in the Vedas. 
The Sankhyas and Mimamsakas do not believe in God, but they 
believe in the Vedas and hence they are not Nastikas. The Buddhists, 
Jains and Carvakas do not believe in the Vedas; hence they are 
Nastikas. Manu said, nastiko vedanindakah.® Panini understood the 
words Astika and Nastika in terms of a simple affirmation and 
negation of the existence of things. Subsequently it was said that the 
concepts of affirmation and negation should be used only in connec- 
tion with the belief in the existence of the other world. In a later 
period the term Nastika was used for mutual slandering. For example, 
in order to abuse the Saivas it was said, lingarcana parah Saiva nastikah 
parikirtitah, which means that ‘the phallus-worshipping Saivas are 
Nastikas’. The same holds good also in the case of the term Pasanda 
which was frequently attributed to the Buddhists, Jains, Carvakas, 
and Tantrics. 

In Indian tradition the terms Lokayata and Carvaka are ofed used 
in the same sense although they have functional differences. The 
Carvaka philosophy rests on five basic principles: (1) Bhiitavada, 
according to which the four material elements—earth, water, fire, 
and air—are the only real entities by the combination of which 
everything is formed; (2) Dehatmyavada, which means, that the 
concept of soul apart from the body is baseless; (3) Pratyaksa- 
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pramanyavada, which means that ofall the sources of valid knowledge, 
perception alone is acceptable; (4) Svabhavavada, which recognises 
that things are as their nature makes them; and (5) Paraloka- 
vilopavada, which holds that there can be so such thing as the other 
world. All these principles influenced Tantrism profoundly. The 
idea that there is no soul apart from the body contributed to a great 
extent to the Tantric dehatattva according to which the body is the 
microcosm of the universe. Likewise the Carvaka belief in the non- 
existence of the next life and the other world has something to do 
with the Tantric idea of the attainment of immortality and also that 
of jrvanmukii, i.e. liberation within the span of life. Apart from the 
Bhiutavada, or doctrine of the material elements, by which Tantra is 
basically characterised, the influence of the doctrine of Svabhava is 
also conspicuous, and that is why the earlier writers did not hesitate 
to label Tantra as a brand of Svabhavavada. 

Doctrines similar to those of Carvakas are undoubtedly ancient. A 
few sects of the Akriyavadins mentioned in Jain literature, like 
Sayavada, Samucchedavada, Na-santi-paralokavada, etc., and also 
the Adhityasamutpannika, Ucchedavada, Drstadharmanirvanavada, 
etc., found in the Buddhist works, have much in common with the 
Carvakas. The doctrine of Ajita Kesakambali as found in the 
Samafifiaphalasutta of the Digha Nikaya contains some important 
Carvaka views. The Carvaka doctrine, often under the general name 
of Lokayata, is directly mentioned in Haribhadra Suri’s Sad 
darsanasamuccaya, Santaraksita’s Tattvasamgraha, Krsnamisra’s 
Prabodhacandrodaya, Sadananda Yati’s Advaitabrahmasiddhi, and 
Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha. Unfortunately no Carvaka text 
has yet been found. In the works mentioned above the Carvaka 
doctrine has been used as purvapaksa or the view of the opponent. 
The general Indian custom is that if a logician wants to establish his 
own view, he has to refute the views of others. The fundamentals of 
the view to be refuted should, therfore,be recorded as purvapaksa or 
the view of the opponent. Needles to say, in such cases the view of the 
opponent is presented in a very distored form. Carvaka philosophy 
has been the worst victim of this process. 

Although. ancient writers sometimes understood Carvaka and 
Lokayata in the same sense, the scope of the latter is much wider. 
More accurately, the Carvaka doctrine reveals only one aspect of a 
way of life called Lokayata. There is some evidence available pertaining 
to Lokayata, apart from the Carvaka doctrine, in Indian. literature of 
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different ages. According to this evidence, Lokayata does not denote 
any pure philosophical doctrine ; it only indicates a special way of life 
which was in vogue since remote antiquity. As we have sated in the 
introduction, this way of life survived among the Auls, Bauls, Sahajiyas, 
Tantrics, etc., although not in its original form. Since the term 
Lokayata may be subject to some misunderstanding it is better to use 
the general term tantra to denote this particular way of life. By this 
tantra we do not mean the existing Hindu and Buddhist Tantric 
texts, for we have already seen that Tantra is very ancient and the vast 
mass of Tantric texts were composed in later times. Although many 
features of the early Tantric way of life are preserved in these texts, 
it is emphasised again that these texts contain numerous 
superimposed elements. There fore, without denying the importance 
of the surviving Tantric texts, for a bettter understanding of the 
Tantric tradition in its entirety, we should look beyond their present 
contents, explore their implications, take into account all forms of 
Indian thought in general—even if they are found in sources which 
do not appear to have any formal bearing on Tantra—their structural 
developments and also their functional influence on society and life. 


Tantric Influence on Early Buddhism and Jainism 


The origin of Buddhism.and Jainism cannot be ascribed to a single 
cause, though the material milieu of their growth can be under- 
stood. The real cause of their rise evidently lay in the conflicts— 
political, economic, social, religious,and intellectual—which 
characterised the pre-Buddhist and pre-Jain history of India. What 
the exact nature of such conflicts was, the ultimate culmination of 
which was manifested in Jainism and Buddhism in the form ofa great 
qualitative change, is not definitely known. But from circumstantial 
evidence it appears that the conflict was between tribal disintegra- 
tion and the rise of the state power. 

The Buddhaand Mahavira were born in an age when the janapadas 
(tribal settlements) were developing into mahd-janapadas (bigger. 
confederacies) leading to the rise of organised states. Already four 
maha-janapadas became distinguishable as powerful states and the 
forces behind the subsequent Magadhan imperialism could be seen. 
Mahavira was from Vaisali,* a tribal settlement belonging to a 
confederation of tribes collectively known by the name of the Vajjis. 
His maternal uncle Cetaka was the leader of the confederacy. The 
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rise of Magadhan state power was really a natural threat to the 
survival of the Vajjian confederacy oftribes. The growth of Magadhan 
state power required annihilation of many a tribal settlement. 
Bimbisara, the first powerful Magadhan king who was a senior 
contemporary of the Buddhaand Mahavira did not hesitate to annex 
the settlements of the Angas and the Kasis, while his son and 
successor, AjataSatru launched a vigorous invasion against the Vajjian 
confederacy. Cetaka, the maternal uncle of Mahavira, committed 
suicide because .of this invasion. The tremendous bloodshed and 
massacre caused by the campaign of Ajatasatru hada greatimpact on 
the Buddha and Mahavira. The Sakya tribe, to which the Buddha 
himself belonged was annihilated by the Kosalan prince Vidudabha 
and the Buddha was witness to it. 

The contemporaries of the Buddha and Mahavira were also 
greatly perturbed by the drastic social transformation of the age, the 
collapse of the tribal institutions, the rise of new values ushered in by 
the state power and the new forces of injustice and untruth and they 
tried to understand the problems in their own way. Overwhelmed by 
bloodshed and massacre, Purana and Pakudha thought that there 
was no difference between merit and demerit, between violence and 
non-violence. Ajita could not distinguish between the fool and the 
wise, for both were doomed to death, and Safijaya preferred to stay 
silent since the deeply ingrained faith behind the ideas was up- 
rooted. Goala, the leader of the Ajivikas, became a fatalist who was 
forced to believe that human activity could do nothing to change the 
course of events. Everything appeared to him to have been determined 
by the forces of fate or destiny. He became mad and died of despair. 

The impact of the changing turbulent modes is reflected in the 
doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism. At this critical stage of Indian 
history when the free tribes were being ruthlessly exterminated by 
the expanding state powers, both the Buddha and Mahavira tried to 
model their samghas on the basic principles of tribal society in order 
to provide the people at least with an illusion of a reality which was fast 
disappearing. The samgha or ‘community of brethren’ was evidently 

-Modelled on the pattern of tribal democracies and was meant to be 
the ideal substitute for a vanished way of life. How thoroughly the 
tribal model was imitated can be understood if we take into account 
the Buddhist and Jain rules relating to the procedure of entry into 

the order, the internal administration of the order, and the rules for 
Personal or private property within the order. Both of these enlight- 
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ened teachers took great care to see that the members of the samgha 
would live a perfectly detached life, i.e. detached from the great 
historic transformation going on in the society at large, the course of 
which was obviously beyond their power to change. 

But, at the same time the Buddha and Mahavira had to face the 
dual requirements of their age, and this alone explains why a consider; 
able number of contemporary aristocrats formed their front rank, 
associates. That is why Buddhism and Jainism gave moral support to, 
the interests of the trading class and accepted the new social. 
requirements. On the one hand, in the new class society they offered. 
the oppressed people a suitable illusion of ancient tribal comm 
nism which was being trampled and undermined in reality, and o 
the other, they boosted some of the progressive features of th 
already established class society in public life and also rescued some, 
of the beneficial aspects of tribal life. 

Evidently the doctrines propounded by the Buddhaand Mahavira’ 
were concerned with the social and moral problems of their time 
How is it that in such atheistic, intellectual, and strictly ethicz 
systems Tantric ideas and practices were able to make their way? 
From a critical study of the growth of Indian religio-philosophical 
ideas it may be held that outside the pale of Vedic culture an L 
religion, specially in eastern India. pre-Vedic and non-Vedic idea 
still survived and flourished, that there were persons (among who 
the earlier Tirthamkaras and the predecessors of the Buddha migh 
have belonged) and institutions fighting for the cause of their, 
survival and development and that some of the pre-Vedic ideas an 
practices had to be revived by the Buddha and Mahavira for practical, 
reasons. 

In 1934, R.P. Chanda drew the attention of scholars to the pre# 
Vedic elements revived by the Buddha and Mahavira in their ow. 
religious systems. In many of his works he pointed out that. th 
practices of meditation and disciplining of the body and mind, by, 
which Buddhism and Jainism are characterised and which late 
became the basis of Yoga, are basically non-Vedic in character. ! 
one of sources of this understanding he has referred to the famou 
statuette from Mohenjodaro depicting the Yogic posture with hal 
shut eyes and also to the seals indicating the same practice. Lon, 
before Chanda, H. Jacobi came to the conclusion that the interest 0 
Jainism to the student of religion consists in the fact that itgoesb 
to a very early period, and to primitive currents of religious 
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metaphysical speculation which gave rise to the oldest Indian phi- 
losophies—Sankhya and Yoga—and to Buddhism.“ 

More interesting however, is the evidence furnished by the elabo- 
rate mythology of the Buddhists and the Jains. While most of the 
Vedic gods figure in the Buddhist and Jain pantheon, itis interesting 
to note that the ‘lower’ and folk deities of the Vedic cults, such as the 
Yaksas, Raksas, Naga, etc., have been accorded a special position in 
Buddhism and Jainism.” Buddhism in India was always in a state of 
flux. Like its doctrine of momentariness it was constantly in the 
process of transformation. Originally it was a way of life meant 
exclusively for the monks. Subsequently its role was pronounced as. 
a ‘thought-complex’, the crucible for generating many a system, 
than an institutionalised religion. That is why, as we shall see later, it 
became a natural receptacle for containing various Tantric ideas and 
practices, especially after the advent of its Mahayanic forms. 

The cult of the primitive Mother Goddess was also revived in the 
Buddhist and Jain pantheon.” The popularity of this goddess among 
various agricultural peoples and that of the rituals by which it was 
characterised—the primitive Tantric undercurrents—was respon- 
sible for making their way into the disintegrating phase of the Vedic 
religion and also what is known as Puranic Hinduism. The Buddhist 
Taradevis and other female divinities, the Jain Matrkas, Vidyadevis, 
Sasanadevatas, Yoginis, etc., all came froma primitive Tantric complex 
marked by the popular cult of the Female Principle. Although 
basically early Buddhism or Jainism had nothing to do with the cult 
of the Female Principle, the reason for itsacceptance by the Buddhists 
and Jains evidently lay in its functional role in the religious history of 
India. 

So far as other Tantric rituals are concerned, B.T. Bhattacharyya 
has correctly observed that these were continued because some 
converts to the creed who were previously accustomed to such 
practices could not give up their traditional habits despite their 
conversion to Buddhism. It was among these people that Tantric 
rites were secretly maintained. Subsequently they made serect 
conclaves (guhyasaméja) within the samgha, composed their scriptures 
and got these sanctioned by the name of the Buddha.* It should also 
be observed that although the Buddha was definitely against such 
practices, at least from his theoretical point of view, he himself had 
often to resort to them for practical reasons. Whatever the original 
purpose of the primitive collective magical performances might 
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have been, subsequently these became the esoteric art of a class of 
people who made exorcism and sorcery a means of their livelihood, 
taking advantage of the superstitious beliefs of the innocents. Even 
for honest purposes very often such practices were used to attract 
ordinary people. The performance of miracles by simple tricks is still 
employed by religious teachers to attract devotees and patrons. 

_ The Jain texts refer to Tantric practices current among certain 
contemporary sects.® Tantrism in the form of the Mother Goddess 
cult, magical rites like the satkarmas, curative spells, incantations, 
efficacy.of mantra, etc., are also met with in Jainism.” Mahavira is also 
said to have performed numerous miracles. This Tantric element in 
Jainism came about the same way it did in the case of Buddhism. But 
owing to its very rigid nature the Jain religion was able to escape 
fundamental changes in the course of its development, and that is 
why the influence of Tantric ideas and practices is not deep-roooted 

’ in it. The success of Jainism in India is solely due to its lay converts 
whose way of life was completely restricted by detailed rules which. 
could only be disobeyed at the cost of excommunication. This 
rigidity prevented the ‘influx’ of Tantric ideas. Except the cult of the. 
Mother Goddess and the concept of the efficacy of the maniras 
Tantrism could produce no other permanent effect on the Jain 
religion. 

Tantric ideas and practices were, however, able to exert a greater 
influence on early Buddhism. The Buddhist texts record that the 
Buddha himself performed many miracles; despite his aversion to 
magical practices he could not aviod them. The Mahdapadana, Sutta 
which contains legends of the Buddha is full of miracles.” The Patika 1 
Suttadescribes the Buddha not only as taking part in the competition 
of making miracles but also as boasting of his miraculous powers. 
The stories of his transforming a dragon into an insect, of sendi 
fire to the cold-stricken mendicants, of his walking on rivers, of h 
miracles at Sankasya and Sravasti, his conversion of Nanda by, 
showing him heavenly nymphs, etc., may be recalled in this conne 
tion. His celebrated disciple Moggalana was also reputed to be, 
famous for magical powers. 

To us, however, it appears that these miracles had nothing to do 
with Tantrism and that such stories were invented in later times ti 
glorify the Master, although it is possible that the Buddha di 
something which appeared to the ordinary person as miraculo 
There are numerous passages in early Buddhist literature wh 
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show that the Buddha personally did not like such things. In the 
Brahmajala-Sutia” we come across an interesting list of arts which the 
Buddha condemned as tiracchanavijja, miccha and djiva. He asked 
not only his‘disciples but all good men not to encourage such things. 
The aspirant for arhat-hood attains some supernatural power called 
yddhi (iddhi in Pali), and the Buddha is said to have repeatedly 
warned his disciples not to utilise this power. The false declaration 
of this power was a serious offence. In the Vinaya Pitaka” it is stated 
that a monk doing this is guilty of a dukkaia offence. 

But there are other passages in the early Buddhist texts which are 
suggestive of Tantric influence. In the Lalitavistaraitis stated that the 
Buddha himself practised asphanaka-yoga.™ The first teacher of the 
Buddha was Alada Kalama who was an exponent of the Sankhya 
philosophy. In the Majjhima Nikaya it is stated that the Buddha 
himself in his early days had stayed in a cemetery with bones as his 
pillow.” In the Digha Nikaya the Buddha mentions pafica-kama-guna- 
dittha-dhamma nibbana-vada—a philosophical view according to which 
the soul attains nirvana through the full indulgence of the pleasures 
of the five senses. This is, however, the view ofa philosophical school 
which was contemporary with the Buddha. Likewise the Majjhima 
Nikdya mentions the view of a class of Sramanas and Brahmanas 
according to which sexual intercourse with youthful female ascetics 
is a way to achieve salvation.” Such views, although they reveal the 
existence of Tantric ideas and practicés, are not directly concerned 
with the theories and practices of early Buddhism. A passage of the 
Kathavatthu clearly refers to maithuna or sexual union as a means of 
salvation, but this also pertains to a different sect.” 

It is quite possible that persons belonging to these sects were later 
converted to Buddhism and that this class of people was responsible 
for smuggling Tantric ideas and practices into the Buddhist order. 
The use of skulls as alms bowls by the Buddhist monks, referred to in 
the Cullavagga” was evidently due to Tantric influence. This also 
holds good in the case of the Buddhist belief in the efficacy of mantra. 
In the Cullavagga a mantra or charm is mentioned as being pre- 
scribed by the Buddha to be used as a means of warding off the fear 
Of snake bite.” The Ratnana Sutta of the Khuddaka Nikaya prescribes 
the recital of triratnato ward offall calamities and to brin g prosperity. 
We learn from the Tivijja Suita that there were some Sramanas and 
Brahimanas who lived by teaching spells for preserving the body, for 
Proctiring prosperity, for causing adversity, for removing sterility, 
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and so on, which reminds us of the Tantric sat-karmas.® This Tantric 
infiltration eventually succeeded in transforming Buddhism beyond 
recognition, as we shall see in a subsequent chapter. 


Tantra and Early Vaisnavism 


While dealing with the Paficaratra Samhitas or Agamas we have seen 
how Tantra was able to exert a great influence upon Vaisnavism. 
Parficaratra Agamas such as the Laksmitantraare regarded as authori- 
tative even by the followers of the Sakta school. We have already had 
occasion to note that all the five major systems by which present 
Hinduism is constituted have two forms, Vedic and Tantric. Vaisnavism 
is no exception. 

Vaisnavism is a composite religion with along history of eeoludan: 
Originally it was known as the Bhagavata religion of which it is really 
an offshoot. The most important constituent of this composite cult 
is the Vedic sun-god Visnu. Of the other constituents, the tribal cult 
of the Vrsni heroes, especially those of Vasudeva and Sankarsana, the 
cult of Narayana and that of a Female Principle associated with all 
these deities under different names and chatacteristics, should also 
be noted. 

Vaisnavism is monotheistic and its principal deities are equated 
with the supreme being Visnu. This monotheism was the fulfilment 
of a process that began as early as the days of tribal disintegration 
The idea of a supreme God ruling over the universe was based sole 
upon the new-fangled principle of absolute monarchy. In pre-clas. 
societies, as we have seen, men had control over the gods. Th: 
believed that they could bring the forces of nature under the 
control by collective rituals and other performances. In subsequet 
stages of social evolution, these ancient beliefs ceased to functio: 
the gods represented the ruling class, to be pleased only by propiti 
tion and devotion and monotheism was the logical culmination « 
this process. The quest for the divine prototype ofa human monarch 
was satisfied by the resuscitation of the Vedic God Visnu and the pr 
Vedic God who later came to be known as Siva. But it was not unt 
the 3rd century B.C. that Vaisnavism as a distinct religious syste 
became popular. Saivism achieved prominence at a somewhat lat 
date. 

‘It is in one of the later section of the Mahabharata that we come 
across the term Vaisnava in the sense of a religious creed.®! But 
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Panini’s reference to the worshippers of Vasudeva and Arjuna proves 
the antiquity of the cult of the Vrsni hero.® Arjuna also appears to 
have been defied along with Vasudeva. The Mahabharata preserves 
the tradition about the existence of the worshippers of Arjuna and 
it states that the two heroes, Vasudeva and Arjuna, were really two 
ancient deities known by the names of Nara and Narayana. One 
Krsna-Devakiputra is mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad™ and 
there is no reason to differentiate him from the Vasudeva-Krsna of 
the Mahabharata. The Buddhist Niddesa commentary, belonging to 
the pre-Christian period, mentions the cult of Vasudeva.* The Ghata 
jataka mentions some of the anecdotes of Krsna’s life.*° The Jain 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions Vasudeva as Kegava, and describes 
him as a contemporary of Aristanemi, the twenty-second 
Tirthamkara.®’ Megasthenes mentions Vasudeva Krsna as Herakles, 
his worshippers the Satvatas as Saurasenoi, the two cities where his 
cult flourished as Methora and Kleisobora and the river flowing 
between them as Jobares.* Other classical writers, who based their 
works on Megasthenes, also identified Krsna with Herakles and Siva 
with Dionysos. 

One of the earliest archaeological evidences regarding the wor- 
ship of Vasudeva Krsna in northern India is the Besnagar pillar 
inscription of Heliodoros, written in Brahmi characters of the 2nd 
century B.C. which records that a Garudadhvaja was erected in 
honour of Devadeva Vasudeva, by one Bhagavata Heliodoros, son of 
Dion, originally an inhabitant of Taxila and a. Yavana, sent as an 
ambassador of the local Indo-Greek king Antialkidas to the court of 
king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa.® Another inscription of 
about the same time found at Ghosundi, not far from Nagari near. 
Chitor records that ‘one (king) Parasariputra Gajanana who had 
performed an A’vamedha sacrifice, but was a devotee of Bhagavan 
(Vasudeva) caused to be made a pija-stone wall Narayanavatika for 
the divinities Sankarsana and Vasudeva who are unconquered and 
lords of all’.®° Evidence of the Mathura inscriptions suggests that the 
cult of Vasudeva was very much in vogue in the locality during the 
time of the Saka Satraps of northern India. A fragmentary inscription 
found in a well at Mora, a village near Mathura, indicates ‘the 
Popularity of the cult of the Vrsni heroes in that region.” 

_ The early form of the Bhagavata or Vaisnava religion was based 
Solely upon the doctrine of bhakti, i.e. devotion to a personal God. In 
‘aigsnavism this God is Vasudeva Krsna, and sometimes Narayana, 
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identified with the Vedic God Visnu. In the Paficaratra works like the 
Padmatantra’* itis said that Suri, Suhrit, Bhagavata, Satvata, Parcakalavit, 
Ekantika, Tanmaya, and Pajicaratra are different designation of the 
bhakti cult. In this list the term Vaisnava is conspicuously absent: 
Varahamihira did not use the word Vaisnava. Instead he used the 
term Bhagavata to denote this system. Utpala preferred the term 
Pancaratra. Although the name Parama-Vaisnava occurs in some 
inscription of the Gupta period, the Gupta kings described themselves 
as Paramabhagavatas. We prefer to maintain the term Vaisnava 
because all forms of this bhakti cult have Visnu, or one of his forms 
as the supreme being. 

The doctrine of devotion so much stressed in the Bhagavadgité 
cannot, however, cover all the aspects of this composite system. Of 
the names of this system the term Paricaratra has a separate denotatio 
Reference to a vast mass of Paricaratra literature has already be 
made. Firstly, the Paficaratra texts deal with four principal top 
which are discussed in four parts (pddas). These are jidna (kno 
ledge), yoga (concentration), kriya@ (action) and carya (way 
doing). Such a division of categories is absent in the Bhagavadgi 
but it accords very well with the scheme laid down in the Sai 
Agamas and the Sakta Tantras. Secondly, the Payicaratras used 
worship the supreme being in terms of five forms—Para, Vyuk 
Vibhava, Antaryami and Arca. Of these forms, the concept of Para 
supreme being, that of Antaryami as the all-knower and tha 
Vibhava as Avatara or incarnation, may be traced in the Bhagavadgt 
but there is no mention of Vytha and Arca. The doctrine of V 
has no place in the Bhagavadgita, and this also holds good in the 
of Arca, i.e. cult-image. There is reason to believe that these 
concepts came from a different source. 

The doctrine of Vyitha isconnected with an early form of Sankhj 
and here the element of Prakrti or the Female Principle i 
conspicuous. How is it that where the God is one and the on 
the concept of a Female Principle should become so promin 
Again, in this Vyiha doctrine Vasudeva is not the only reality. O 
Vrsni heroes are incorporated within the frame of the Vyitha 
trine. It appears that the Vyaha doctrine was a developmen 
localised tribal cult of the five Vrsni heroes; the scheme ‘0 
doctrine itself is suggestive of the fact that there was a pop 
reluctance as regards the question of the merger of these 
deities irito one entity. Even one of its constituents, the Saf 
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element, was withdrawn because the cult-character upheld by it 
was basically different. The Vyiha doctrine found in most of the 
Paficaratra Samhitas may be summarised as follows: 


The Bhagavat Vasudeva in the act of creation produces from himself, not 
only Prakriti, the indiscreet primal matter of the Sankhyas, but also a Vyitha 
or phase of conditioned spirit called Sankarsana. From the combination of 
Sankarsana and Prakytispring Manas corresponding to the Sankhya Buddhi 
or intelligence, and also a secondary phase of conditioned spirit called 
Pradyumna. From the association of Pradyumna with Manas spring the 
Sankhya Ahamkaraor consciousness, and also a tertiary phase of conditioned 
spirit known as Aniruddha. From the association of Aniruddha with Ahamkara 
spring the Sankhya Mahabhitas or elements with their qualities.™ 


This basic theme of the Vyiiha doctrine has been grossly expanded 
in the Paficaratra Samhitas. The four principal characters have been 
multiplied by six gunas or qualities (jiana or knowledge, aisvarya 
or lordship, saktior potency, balaor strength, viryaor virility, and tejas 
or splendour) as a result of which we have twenty-four emanatory 
forms. To this totality are added other deities evolvedin the emanatory 
process. But the point which deserves our special attention is the 
association of the Vyttha emanation with the Sankhya categories, the 
evolutes of Prakrti. This association evidently refers to a non-Vedic 
origin of the Vytha doctrine. 

Elsewhere we have stated, on the evidence of the Kurmapurana, 
Devipurana, Devibhagavata, Skandapurana, Sutasamhita, Mahesvara- 
tantra, Agamaprimanya, Sivirkamanidipika and other texts, that the 
Paficaratra system has been regarded as Vedabahya, i.e. outside the 
pale of Vedic tradition. This is also the view of the Mahabharata. Its 
insistence on the Sankhya might have been one of the reasons for 
its exclusion from the Vedic domain. The anti-Vedic character 
of the Sarkhya system did not escape the notice of Sankara 
who held categorically that Kapilasya tantrasya vedaviruddhaivam 
vedanusarimanuvacana viruddhatvanca, i.e. Kapila’s doctrine contra- 
dicts not only the Vedas but also the sayings of people like Manu who 
follow the Vedic way. It should also be pointed out here that in the 
subsequent stages of the development of the Vaisnava ideas we come 
across a marked departure from the Sankhya line and a close 
clinging to that of the Vedanta. In fact the later Vaisnava theoreti- 
Clans, as we shall persently see, wanted to base their doctrinés upon 
the Vedanta, which is traditionally regarded as the essence of the 
Vedas, i in order to obtain a Vedic sanction for their system. 
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The conception of Arca or cult image may also be traced to a non- 
Vedic source. In the Vedic sacrificial tradition there is no room for 
cult images. In the pre-Vedic religion of India, of which we have a 
definite idea on the basis of the material remains of the Harappa 
civilization, cult images and emblems of the Mother Goddess and 
her male partner were very much in vogue. Literary and archaeologi- 
cal evidences of the early historic period leave no doubt that the non- 
Vedic deities like the Yaksas, Nagas, etc., were worshipped by the 
common peoples—we have actual inscribed images of Yaksas, Yaksinis, 
Nagas and divinities of the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. These deities were able to make their way into the anti- 
Vedic religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism which account 
for the bas-reliefs on the railings and gateways of Bharhut and 
Sanchi. A large stone image of Yaksa Manibhadra belonging to c. Ist 
century B.C. has been found at Pol or Padam Pawaya in Gwalior with 
an inscription referring to its installation. Such images served as 
models for the icons of later cults, as has been demonstrated by 
distinguished art historians. 

Tantric elements began to make their way into Vaisnavism through 
the existing cults of the Mother Goddesses who later came to be 
identified with the consorts of Visnu. Of these goddesses Sri or 
Laksmi was able to predominate. Originally Sri and Laksmi, regarded 
as two different personalities, were described as the two wives of 
Aditya. Later tradition made Sri and Mahaéveta the two wives of 
Surya, one on either side of the sun image. This was followed by the 
still later concept of Laksmi, identified with Sri, and Sarasvati as the 
two wives of Visnu. The cult of Sri-Laksmi of which we have sufficient 
numismatic evidence, besides the well known Gajalaksmi type, was 
popular even before the beginning of the Christian era. In the 
Mahabharata, the goddess who is brought into the closest connection 
with Visnu is Bhi: or Prthivi, i.e. Mother Earth. In the Durgastotras 
(hymns addressed to the goddess) of the Mahabharata although the 
great goddess is described as the ‘younger sister of Krsna’, ‘eldest- 
born in the family of the cowhered Nanda’, ‘the consort of Narayana’, 
etc., her Vaisnavite association does not prove strong. In the Gupta 
period, of all the female deities associated with Visnu, the concept of 
Laksmi or Sri as his wife was finally established. This is confirmed by 
literary, numismatic, epigraphic, and sculptural evidences. Besides 
the Sanskrit poetical works, Laksmi as the divine consort of Visnu, 
and also as the eternal Female Principle, i is mentioned in the writings 
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of the Tamil Alvars. It is interesting to note that the Gopi element in 
Vaisnavism, which is the forerunner of the later conception of Radha 
as the eternal Female Principle associated with the supreme being 
Krsna, is met with in the devotional songs of the Alvars. Andal or 
Kodai, daughter of Periyalvar, saw herself as one Krsna’s gopis, and 
approached the God, her beloved, in that spirit.™ 

In the Visnupurana (4th century A.D.) the Female Principle is 
regarded as Mahalaksmi who is the consort of Visnu. Also, there are 
passages in the Markandeya Purana which describe the goddess as 
Visnumaya, the Sakti or energy of Visnu, and Narayani, the wife of 
Narayana. The Matrkas have also been connected with Vaisnavism 
and we have the concept of the goddess Vaisnavi as one of the seven 
or eight Divine Mothers. The concept of the Tantric goddess Varahi 
may also be mentioned in this connection. These are all glimpses of 
Tantrism in typically Vaisnavite cults and rituals, but in the present 
state of our knowledge we are not in a position to state precisely the 
functional aspects of these Tantric elements. Itis only the Laksmitantra, 
a Paficaratra text, compiled in 9-11th centuries, that we come across 
a distinct atimargika form of the Vaisnava cults in which the principles 
of left-handed Tantrism are found clearly operating. It is evidently a 
continuation of the left-handed Tantric tradition in Vaisnavism, the 
origin and early stages of which, however, cannot be logically and 
systematically traced in earlier Vaisnava sources. We have only one 
evidence in a fragmentary inscription dated in the Malava year 480 
( A.D. 423-4) found at Gangdhar in Malwa. The inscription records 
that one Mayuraksa, a minister of Visvavarman, the father of 
Kumaragupta I’s feudatory Bhanuvarman ‘caused to be built for the 
sake of his religious merit this very terrible abode ... filled full of 
female ghouls, of the Divine Mothers, who utter loud and tremen- 
dous shouts in joy (and) whostir up the (very) oceans with the mighty 
wind rising from the magic rites of the religion’.” 

The above is Fleet’s English rendering’ in which the words tantra 
and dakini, have been translated as ‘magic rites of religion’ and 
‘female ghouls’. The original passage is: Matrindiica pramudita- 
ghanatyartha-nihradininam tantrodbhitaprabalapavanodvarttit- 
ambhonidhinam .... gaiamidam dakini-samprakirnam. vesmat-yugram 
nrpatisacive’ karayat punyahetoh. Here the word tantraevidently stands 
for Tantric rites and dakini for the Dakini cult. But the most 
interesting point is that this Mayuraksa who is responsible for the 
erection of the temple was a devout Vaisnava as is mentioned in the 
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said inscription itself: Visnoh sthanamakarayat Bhagavatas-Srimand- 
Mayurdks-kah. This evidence by itself is not sufficient, however, to 
prove that the Tantric rites of terrible nature (vesmatyugra) involving 
the cuits of the Dakinis and the Matrkas were an integral part of the 
Vaisnava faith to which Mayuraksa belonged. But the evidence of the 
Laksmitantra, which was composed a few centuries later, clearly 
demonstrates that there were Vamacara elements in Vaisnavism and. 
that these elements are to be found even in the earlier Vaisnava 
tradition. The inscription under review is suggestive in this respect. 

From the 8th century onwards the concept of Sakti and also the 
inclusion of Tantric ideas and practices became more prominent in 
Vaisnavism, the history of which will be dealt with in a subsequent. 
chapter. 


Tantra and Pasupata Saivism 


The pre-Vedic God who, under different historical conditions, camé 
to be regarded as Siva was closely associated with the Mother Godde 
cult of the Harappan religion. From about the 3rd century B.C 
Saivism appeared in India as a distinct sectarian religion. By natur 
Saivism was a religion of the masses, specially of the lower orders 
society; hence it had the greatest potentiality of absorbing t 
Tantric elements. And, it was in Saivism that the Tantric ideas found 
a ground most favourable for their expansion. 

J-N. Banerjea is of the opinion that many of the seals or se 
amulets of steatite, faierice, etc., and other objects unearthed in t 
Harappan sites bear unmistakable traces of Tantrism and that sor 
of the composite figures engraved on the seals remind us of t 
hybrid figures of Pramathas and Ganas, attendants of Siva.% 
has also teferred to the KeSi-stikta of the Rgveda” in which Keii 
described as belonging to an order of ascetics who are half rake 
wearing short brown-coloured garments soiled with dust. He is 
to have been a frierid of the winds, inspired by gods, frenzied by 
performance of austerities, travelling oii the oceans, and so on, a 
which remind tis of the atimargika followers of the Paétipata cree 

In the Rgveda there are many hymns dedicated to Rudia. Int 
of them he symbolises the dreadful and desiriictive forces of 
ture. The Satarudriya verses of the Yajurveda® contain one hund 
naines of Rudra, some of which allude to his terrific and others t 
auispicious fornis. This dual aspect is maintained ini the post-Rev 


ie 
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texts, and the word Siva which was previously used as an adjective to 
denote his pacific aspect became a proper name added to that of 
‘Rudra. In the Suetasvatara Upanisad Siva is raised to the status of the 
supreme being, and in the Atharvasiras Upanisad, which isa late work, 

he is the head ofa sectarian religion. Panini, who may be assigned to 
c. 5th century B.C., records several names of Rudra such as Bhava, 
Sarva, Rudra and Mrda in one of his sutras.’ He also mentions a 
word Sivadibhyon probably, to convey the idea that the words like 
Saivan, derived by the application of the suffix an to such words as 
Siva, etc., denote the descendants of them. Patafijali makes clearer 
references to Rudra and Siva, and also to the exclusive worshippers 
of Siva as Siva-Bhagavata. This is the earliest certain reference to 
Saiva sect. The Greek writers found in Sivaa parallel of their own God 
Dionysos. 

On some coins from Ujjayini, belonging to c. 3rd-2nd century B.C. 
we come across the figure of three-faced Siva carrying a danda and 
kamandalu. Two-armed Siva is shown with a trident and knotted club 
on the Sirkap inscribed bronze seal of Sivaraksita, on some copper 
coins of Maues and Gondophares, on a few coins of the Audumbara 
chief Dharaghosa and on Kusadna coins. Wema Kadphises was 
undoubtedly a sectarian Saiva which is proved not only by the trident 
bearer God on his coins, but also the attributive epithet maheSvarain 
his coin-legend.' Siva in his phallic form is also represented on 
coins. Phallism in the Siva cult is perhaps a continuation of the 

-Harappan tradition. Although in the Vedic texts the Sisnadevas or 

phallic worshippers were condemned, the cult was popular among 
the masses. Its popularity in the beginning of the Christian era ‘is 
amply testified by the celebrated Gudimallam phallus found near 
Renigunta in Andhra Pradesh. 

That Rudra-Siva was outside the pale of Vedic gods and Vedism 
(vedabahya) is clear from the Daksa-Yajfia' story of the Mahabharata 
which indicates that the orthodox followers of the Vedic religion did 
not include Siva and Devi in their pantheon. According to the 
Mahabharata, Daksa arranged for a horse sacrifice at Hardwar which 
Was attended by all the gods. The sage Dadhici happened to notice 
that Mahegvara (Rudra Siva), the consort of Parvati was not present 
in the assembly, and when he asked Daksa the reason for Siva’s 
absence, the latter replied that there were eleven Rudras with matted 
hair, each holding aspear, but he did not know who among them was 
Mahesvara. The insult made Parvati angry, and in order to please her 
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Siva created Virabhadra. Mahakali, also called Bhadrakali, born of 
Devi’s wrath, followed Virabhadra to the place of Daksa’s sacrifice 
and they destroyed the sacrificial materials. The destruction of his 
sacrifice brought Daksa to his senses, and he was advised by Virabhadra 
to propitiate Siva. Daksa prayed to Siva, and Siva, having been moved 
by his fervent appeal, appeared on the spot and consoled Daksa 
delivering a brief lecture on his own religious view. Chanda remarks: 


It should be noticed that the Siva whom Daksa ignored in his sacrifice was 
not the Vedic Rudra but the Siva worshipped by the Pasupatas. The legend 
of Daksa’s sacrifice indicates that the Pasupata conception of Rudra or Siva 
arose outside the pale of Vedism and the orthodox followers of the Veda 
could not persuade themselves to acknowledge them readily. No share of 
sacrificial food is claimed on behalf of Siva’s consort, Durga.!* 


In the Bhagavata Purana” we have an elaborate version of this story 
which shows how Siva was viewed by the followers of the other 
religious sects. The author, a devout Vaisnava, made Daksa describe: 
Siva as monkey-eyed, roaming in the burning ground with his 
attendants, the ghosts and the goblins, impure and riteless, naked 
with matted locks on his head, wandering here and there like a mad, 
man, sometimes laughing and at other times crying, smeared with 
ashes of funeral pyres, wearing bones and a garland of skulls as 
ornaments, inauspicious though his name speaks otherwise, mad 
and beloved of the insane, endowed with ugly qualities, and so on, 
Just as Dadhici was the supporter of Siva in the Mahabharata, so also 
we find in Nandisvara of Bhagavaiaa supporter of Siva vehemently 
criticising the Vedic way of life. Although some of the characteristics 
of the Vedic Rudra were infused into the Siva of later times, his basic 
features were composed of anti-Vedic elements. His popular charac- 
ter and association with the lower order is also indicated in the 
Ramayana,’ 

It has been pointed out that the earliest reference to a class of 
exclusive Siva-worshippers is found in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. ae 
Commenting on another sitra of Panini,'™ he says that the suffixes 
thak and than, if added to the words dyahsila and dandajina, should 
denote such persons as want to achieve their ends by means ofa spear 
or trident made of iron (lauhasula), staff (danda) and animal-skin, 
(ajina). Further he explains that the Sivabhagavatas are indeed. 
ayahsultka, i.e. users of the iron trident. Wandering ascetics, with a 
bamboo staff in their hands, are mentioned by Panini in his sitra: 
maskara-maskarinau venuparivrajakayoh.' This has been commented 
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on by Patafijali in terms of the wandering ascetics who used to teach 
the doctrine ofnon-action. Such groups of ascetics, preaching akriyd, 
have been very frequently mentioned in Buddhist and Jain litera- 
ture, as we have already noted. 

Of these wandering ascetics, the Ajivikas later came into promi- 
nence owing to the efforts of Gosala Mankhaliputta who was a 
contemporary of the Buddha and Mahavira. Gosala was not, how- 
ever founder of this sect. We know the names of at least two of his 
predecessors, Nanda Vacca and Kisa Samkiccha. Jarl Charpentier 
remarks that the Ajivikas were an older sect to which Gosila be- 
longed.'!® Basham also, on the basis of South Indian materials came 
to the conclusion that two other contemporaries of Buddha, viz., 
Purana Kassapa and Pakudha Kaccayana, were followers of the 
Ajivika creed. Although, Ajivikism, a distorted account of which is 
found in the Buddhist and Jain texts, is supposed to uphold a 
doctrine of non-action and fate, some of its rituals bear a close 
similarity with those of the Pasupatas. Basham has located a number 
of Ajivika terms and concepts from the Buddhist and Jain texts and 
their commentaries.''!' Some of these terms and concepts hold good: 
also in the case of the Pasupata doctrines and rituals. The concept of 
nudity common among the Jains and the Pagupatas was probably due 
to Ajivika influence. The Ajivikas smeared their bodies with dust and 
ashes and did such things as ‘eating the ordure of a calf’, ‘squatting 
painfully on the heels’, ‘swinging in the air like bats’, ‘reclining on 
thorns’, and ‘scorching themselves with five fires’ .''* These are found 
even todayin the Cadakaand Gajanarituals of Siva, mainly performed 
by the lower orders of society. 

The Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata names the Pasupata 
school as one of the five systems—Sankhya, Yoga, Paficaratra, Veda 
and Pasupata. According to this classification Veda and Pasupata are 
distinct and independent of each other. This is one of the earliest 
clear references to the Pasupata sect. The Atharvasiras Upanisad 
refers to Pasupata-vrata, the main feature of which is the ceremonial 
touching of the different limbs with ashes in the pattern of the 
Tantric nyasa. In thé Mahabharata’ it is stated that the Sankhya was 
propounded by the great sage Kapila, Yoga by Hiranyagarbha, Veda 
by the great teacher Apantaratama who was also known by the name 
Pracinagarbha, Paficaratra by the God ( Krsna) himself and Pasupata 
by Siva Srikantha, the consort of Umi, the lord of spirits and the 
son of Brahmadeva (Umapatirbhutapatih Srikantho Brahmanah sutah, 
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uktavénidamavyagro jhanam Pasuptam Sivah). A similar opinion is 
found in the Paficaratra Samhitas. 

R.G. Bhandarkar expressed his doubts very logically regarding 
the historicity of Siva-Srikanthaas the divine founder of the Pasupata 
sect, but he tried to prove, on the basis of the Vayu, Kurmaand Linga 
Purdnas and on that of a few inscriptions that the real founder of the 
Pasupata system was, nevertheless, a historical personality. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic legends when Vasudeva Krsna, the best of the Yadu 
family, appeared on the earth at the time of the twenty-eighth 
repetition of the Yugas, Mahesvara also incarnated himself as a 
Brahmacarin with the name of Lakulin.' This he did by entering 
into a corspe at a place called Kayavatara on Kayavarohana ( Karvan 
in Kathiawar). He had four disciples whose names were Kusika, 
Mitra, Garga and Karusya. They smeared their bodies with ashes and. 
went to Rudraloka after their death by following Mahesvara-yoga. 
D.R. Bhandarkar, the son of R.G. Bhandarkar, subsequently proved 
on the basis of textual and epigraphic data that the Pasupata system 
was founded by one Lakulisa who was regarded as the twenty-eighth 
or last incarnation of Siva.!® An early medieval inscription in the 
temple of Natha near that of Ekalingaji, about fourteen miles to the. 
north of Udaipur, mentions as the founder of Pasupata Yoga system 
a Brahmacarin with laguda or club in his hand, who flourished in 
Bhrgukaccha and had four disciples whose names have been 
mentioned above. Another inscription from the Somnath temple, 
known as Cintra-prastasti, for itwas taken to Cintrain Portugal , which 
belongs to the second half of the 13th century, tells the same thing, 
but gives the names of his disciples slightly differently: Kusika, 
Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya. In an inscription dated A.D. 943 found 
at Hemavati in Mysore it is stated that Lakuliga was reborn as 
Muninatha Cilluka, The Lakuli§a tradition is maintained in Madhava’s 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha in which his name is mentioned as Nakulisa. 

Earlier scholars, especially the senior Bhandarkar, were inclined 
to place Lakuliga about the middle of the the second centuryB.C. and. 
to consider him as the founder of that religious order which was 
mentioned by Patanjali as the Sivabhagavatas. But the Mathura stone 
pillar inscription of the time of Candragupta II, dated Gupta year 61; 
mentions one Uditacarya who is described as the tenth in the 
spiritual succession from Kusika, one of the four immediate disciples 
of Lakuliga.''® Allotting twenty-five years to each of the ten predeces- 
sors of Uditacarya, Lakulisa thus can be placed in the 2nd century. 
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AD., and if this dating be accepted we can assume that the Pagupata 
system existed before the days of Lakulisa and that the latter only 
revitalised the creed. Nothing very definite is known about the career 
of Lakuligsa. Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha has described 
him as the author of a text known by the name of Pancadhyays or 
Pancarthavidya. 

The earliest known work of the Pasupata sect is the Pasupata 
sittra.''” Nothing aboutits authorship is known. Itwas commented on 
by Rasikara Kaundinya of the Gupta period. But it appears that this 
learned commentator did not do full justice to this work, probably 
owing to his Brahmanical preoccupations. It.is quite certain that 
Madhavacarya of the 14th century depended on this commentary 
for his systematic exposition of the Pasupata system. in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha. The ‘contents of the Pasupatasutra and its 
commentary deal with the five main tenets of the system-which are 
karya, karana, yoga, vidhi and duhkhania. This arrangement of the 
contents of the Pasupata doctrine reminds us of the arrangements 
found in the Buddhist and medical treatises. In fact these five 
categories are the same as the four Arya-satyas preached by the 
Buddha. The concepts of suffering: and its extinction, and of the 
cause-effect relation, etc., however, reveal a different line of think- 
ing. 

The first category of the Pasupata doctrine is known as hays or 
effect, by which is meant all the problems and conditions of worldly 
existence. These are effects because they are all produced by certain 
causes. The problems and conditions of wordly existence are con- 
cerned mainly with the man or individual who is also an effect. In the 
PaSupata system this man or individual is known as pasu. His organs 
are known as kala while the qualities are known as vidya. According 
to the Pasupata system the evolution of karyaand.its production from 
karana follow the Sankhya pattern. What is seen as‘the effect, or 
karya, which is manifested in the material world and worldly beings 
is formed by the combination of the five mahabhiitas or material 
elements. (earth,: water, fire, air and space) and five tdnmatras.or 
subtle elements. Other tattvas of the Sankhya like the five sense 
organs, five physical ‘organs, mind, intellect and the principle of 
egoity are regarded as the subsrata on which the production of the 
effect rests: So long as the pasu or individual is Econ By all 
these elements he remains fettered. jee stain ee § 

‘The second category is known as kdrana. Existence. and: waetng 
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are produced by concurrent causes. This idea is shared equally by the 
Buddhists and the Pasupatas. But while the Buddhists trace the cause 
of suffering to avidydor false knowledge, the same viewis put forward 
by the Pasupatas in a different way. They ascrible the cause of 
suffering to the faliure to recognise Siva as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer at one and the same time. The ultimate cause is Siva, in 
their own terminology patior Lord, whois omnipotent and almighty, 
The world, or individual, or pasu, fails to recognise him owing to pasa 
or fetters. Since the individual is a conditioned entity it is not always 
possible for him to break all fetters to meet his source which is Siva; 
This takes us to the third category which is called yoga, or union or 
connection. The term yoga has been used here in its simplest sens 
The union or yoga of pasu and patiis to be achieved through mental 
action or the conceptual faculty which is called cita in Pasupata 
terminology. This mental action may be of two kinds satmaka, or 
active, and niratmaka, or passive. The former consists of actions such 
as muttering of mantras, japa, dhyana, worship, etc., and the latte 
insists on attaining the union through intense sceling which. is 
known as samvid. 

This union leads to the fifth category which is called duhkhanta 
which is the extermination of suffering. This category clearly revea. 
the influence of Buddhist doctrines on the Pasupatas. The Pasupat 
sittra states that suffering will be ended only for one who is free fro 
all sorts of illusion by the grace of God (apramadi gacchet duhkhana 
antan saprasadat.''* Rasikara Kaundinya in his commentary says th 
suffering is of three kinds. The adhyatmikawhich is mental or physic 
suffering of the pasu caused by anger, lust, fear, sorrow, jealousy, 
malice, etc., and bodily ailments like diseases. The adhibhautikais: 
five types which are ‘living in mother’s womb in the foetal stage 
‘getting physical birth’, ignorance’, ‘old age’, and ‘death’. Th 
reminds us of the Buddhist pratityasamutpada. The adhidaivikasuffe 
ing consists of ‘fear appertaining to worldly life’, ‘fear concernin 
the next world’, ‘association with evil’, ‘separation from virtue’, 
‘unfulfilment of one’s desire’. It is only by the realisation oft] 
supreme being that a Pagupata can become free from all types ¢ 
suffering. This freedom is andtmaka-moksa. But mere extinction 
suffering is not his only aim. Side by side he wants to achiev 
supernatural power which is possible by five kinds of suprame 
knowledge and three kinds of divine power. The former consist 
the power of visualising (dirdarsana) , hearing (Sravana) and knowin 
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its three forms (manana, vijndna and sarva-jnata), while the latter 
consists of the power of doing anything which arises in mind 
(manojavita), of assuming any form (ka@marupitva), and of holding 
the ability in all conditions (vikaranadharmitiva).''° There are other 
miraculous powers which also can be achieved. 

The fourth category is known as vidhior means to achieve the end. 
The important vidhisare known as caryas, which are again subdivided 
into vrata (vows) and dvdra ( door). The main features of the vrata 
consists of smearing the body with ashes, lying on ashes, laughing, 
singing, dancing, making hudukkéra (peculiar sounds), prostration, 
muttering mantras, etc. The main features of dvaraconsist of krathana 
(feigning sleep when really awake), spandana (shaking limbs), 
mandana (loose walking), srigarana (sexual gestures), avitatharana 
(acting as though insane), and avitadbhdsana (speaking absurd 
words).”° The Pasupata should travel among people as if he isa mad 
man.!*! The commentator Kaundinya, whose Brahmanical bias has 
already been indicated, describes these rites as anti-Brahmdanical 
(avyakia pretonmatiadyam brahmanakarmaviruddham kramam). With 
reference to the Pasupatas in his commentary on the Brhatsamhita 
Bhatta Utpala says that their scripture is known as Vatulatantrawhich 
means the tantra of the lunatics.'? In this connection it should be 
noted that there is actually a Saiva Agama by the same name. 

It is not claimed that because of such unusual rites the Pasupata 
system is Tantric. Its anti-Brahmanical character, however, invites an 
enquiry into the reason why it has been regarded as Vedabahya. The 
essence of the Pasupata doctrine has nothing to do with the Vedic 
tradition because in the latter, world and worldly existence have 
never been conceived of in terms of suffering and its extinction. 
In character it is, thus, more akin to Buddhism, though it insists 
on pure theism. Another aspect which should be noticed in this 
connection is that in the early Pasupata system the concept of the 
Female Principle, or the Sakti of Siva by which later Saivism is 
dominated, has not been crystallised. 


Evolution of the Concept of Sakti 


In its present form Saktism is essentially a medieval religion, but it is 
a direct offshoot of the primitive Mother Goddess cult which was so 
Prominent a feature of the religion of the agricultural peoples. We 
have seen that the origin of the anomalous position of the Male 
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Principle in the Sakta religion can reasonably be traced to a similar 
position of males in a female-dominated society; that rituals based 
upon fertility magic must have played a very significant part ‘in the 
development of the concept of Mother Goddess which is as varied 
as the degrees of culture attained by separate communities of man- 
kind; and that this can be seen in various types of the goddess cult 
prevailing in different regions and among diverse peoples. 

In the religious history of India, Mother Goddess never ceased to 
be'an important cult of the people. Reference has already been made 
to the figurines of the goddess found in the pre-Harappan and 
Harappan sites, and also to the emblematic ring stones and seals 
found therein which testify the popularity of this cult in pre-Vedic 
India. A good number of goddesses occur in the Reveda, but their 
position is very insignificant evidently due to the patriarchal outlook 
which resuled from a purely pastoral economy. In the post-Rgvedic 
literature we come across new goddesses like Ambika, Uma, Durga, 
Kali, etc., who may be regarded as the prototypes of the Sakta 
goddess ofa later period. The names of these goddesses appear 
originally to indicate different tribal deities who were afterwards 
identified with the wife of Siva Pasupati, the pre-Vedic God knowri to 
have been worshipped by the Mohenjodaro peoples. The revival of 
the pre-Vedic Mother Goddess cult in the post -Rgvedic age was 
evidently due to the initiation of the Vedic tribes into the agricultural 
way of life. With this they also adopted numerous rituals, mainly 
sexual in character, designed to secure the fertility of the fields, 
which must have played a very sgniticant part among the neigh- 
bouring agricultural societies. 

The tradition of the Harappan ring stones associated with the 
Mother Goddess cult, found continuation in almost similar, but 
much more decorated, flat stone discs belonging to the early histori- 
cal periods unearthed from such old sites as Taxila, Kosam, Rajghat, 
Patna, etc. One such object of the Maurya-Suiiga period was found 
by Marshall at Hathial near Takila. It is three and one-fourth inches 
in diameter and has the centre perforated. There are four nude 
female figures alternating with honey-suckle design engraved in 
relief around the central hole. The nude figures probably represent 
the Mother Goddess.'* Likewise the tradition of the Harappan seals 
had also a continuation. An oblong seal from Harappa shows on the 
right side of its obverse face a nude female, upside down with legs 
wide apart, and a plant issuing from her womb. A similar: seal was 
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found.at Bhita in which the goddess is shown with her legs in much 
the same position with ajlotus issuing | from her womb." According 
to Banerjea these seals reveal the Sakambhari aspect of the goddess 
expressed in a passage of she Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya 
Puranain which the Devi days that during the time of drought she will 
nourish the world by the life-sustaining vegetables growing from her 
body.'” The continuation of the Harappan iconic tradition is found 
in the post- Vedic Mother Goddess figurines from Inamgaon, Vadgaon, 

Bhinmal, Lauriya Nandangarh and Piprahwaandalso in the terracotta 
pieces of the Maurya and. Sunga period found at various sites in Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Maharashtra and Andhra.!” 

In the time between the Maurya and the Gupta period an exten- 
sive cult of the Mother oddess flourised. Besides a vast mass of 
terracotta figurines of the goddess collected from such widely sepa- 
rated sites as Sarnath, Basarh, Bulandibagh, Kumrahar, Bhita, Nagri, 
Samkisa, Kosam, Taxila, and other places we. have her representa- 
tions in sculptures and reliefs and also on coins. The Gajalaksmi type, 
the goddess of wealth being anointed with water by two elephants 
standing on either side of her, became popular even among the 
Buddhists and Jains. This type appears on the coins issued about the 
beginning of the Christian era by the local rulers of Ayodhya, 
Kausambi, Ujjayini and other places and also in the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Anantagumpha and many other sites. Apart from 
Gajalaksmi, other goddesses, standing or. seated, identified or un- 
identified, indigenous or even foreign, occur on coins. The Kusana 
coins contain a variety of types. This evidence from coins and 
sculptures is corroborated by literary evidence. The two Durgastotaras 
of the. Mahabharata'”’ and the Arya-stava of Harivamsa'®* leave no 
doubt that by the time they were composed a great deal of develop- 
ment had taken place in the worship of the. goddess and many 
elements. had merged to give it a definite shape. 

The currency of the cult of the Female Principle in South Indiain 
the early centuries of the Christian era is amply indicated in early 
Tamil literature, the Sangam classics, in which occur such goddesses 
as Amari, Kumari, Gauri, Samari, Sali, Nili, Aiyai, Sayyaval, Karravai, 
Nallai, Kanni, Sankari, etc. Of these goddesses, Kumari, the Virgin 
Goddess Kanyakumari of the Taittirtya Aranyaka who gave her name 
to the southern-most point of India, is mentioned in the Periplus. The 
story of the deification of a human being called Kannaki into 
Pattanikadavul, the goddess of chastity, is met with in the great Tamil 
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epic Silappadikéram (2nd century A.D.). The Bhagavati temple of 
Cranganore in Kerala, dedicated to Bhadrakali, whose wrath is 
supposed to be the cause of all epidemic diseases, is said to have been 
founded between the yeas A.D. 115-25 by Senguttuvan Perumal to 
commemorate the tragic end of Kannaki, the heroine of the 
Silappadikaram.'® How and when the Kannnaki cult was assimilated 
into the Kali or Bhagavati cult cannot be said in our present state of 
knowledge. In the Silappadikaram also occur such goddesses as 
Aryani, Aiyai Kumari, Apya, Antari, Barati, Pitari, Mayaval, etc. The 
idea that Laksmi, Sarasvati, Parvati, etc., represent different aspects 
of the same power is evident from the venba in Canto XXII of the 
Silappadikaram. The cult of Durga is found in the Vettuvavari of the 
same epic. The worship of Manimekalai, the chief guardian deity of 
the sea, is mentioned in the Manimekalai,the second Tamil epic, in 
which she acted as the guide of the heroine who is her namesake. 

Two other important goddesses of the epic are Cinta and 
Kadamarselvi. * 

The new social and economic set up of the Gupta age radically 
changed the whole religious outlook of India. The ceremonial 
worship of the image of Visnu, Siva, Buddhist and Jain deities, along 
with their consorts, installed in numerous temples of magnificent 
proportions, became a very important feature of religious life, the 
installation of such temples and image being due to the social 
surplus introduced by the new economic conditions. Buddhism 
changed qualitatively from the pristine simplicity ofan austere moral 
code to the most complex system of Mahayana. In the case of other 
religions the change was still quantitative. The progress of Jainism 
was slow in the process of transformation, while Vaisnavism and 
Saivism moved closer to each other as evidenced by the attempts to 
establish the unity of Visnu and Siva and to combine in a single 
iconographic motif the attributes of different Vaisnavite and Saivite 
deities. To Visnu and Siva was added Brahma of the older pantheon, 
and they formed the official trinity. Also a qualitative change took 
place in the cult of the Female Principle. The mass strength behind 
it placed goddesses by the side of gods of all religions, but even by 
doing so the entire emotion centering round the Female Principle 
could not be channelised. So the need was felt for a new religion, 
entirely female-dominated, a religion in which even the great gods 
like Visnu or Siva would remain subordinated to the goddess. This 
new religion came to be known as Saktism. The Sakta principles find 
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expression in the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana 
in which the goddess is invoked thus: 


Thouart the cause ofall the worlds. Though characterised by three qualities, 
even by Hari, Hara and other gods thou art incomprehensible. Thou art the 
resort of all; thou art this entire world which is composed of parts. Thou 
verily art the sublime original nature untransformed.... Thou art Medha, O 
Goddess; thou hast comprehended the essence of all scriptures. Thou art 
Durga, the boat to cross the ocean of existence, devoid ofattachments. Thou 
art Sri who hasher dominion in the heart of the enemy of Kaitabha. Thou 
indeed art Gauri who has fixed her dwelling in that of the moon-crested 
God.!° 


The Sakta Devi in her developed form absorbed with herself 
innumerable goddesses representing different streams. The forego- 
ing invocation mentions a few goddesses who stand by themselves as 
independent deities, though the poet knew them only as forms of the 
great goddess unto whom they were absorbed. In the concluding 
portion of the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana the 
Devi assures the gods by granting them the boon that she will always 
become incarnate and deliver the whole world whenever it is op- 
pressed by the demons."' Ofher incarnatory and other forms, Gauri, 
Sataksi, Sakambhari, Annapirna, etc., were undoubtedly the devel- 
oped forms of the rudimentary Earth and Corn Mothers. The second 
stream leading to monotheistic Saktism was represented by the Uma- 
Parvati group which developed under the garb of Saivism. Uma of 
the Kena Upanisad and that of the Kumérasambhava or the Puranas 
are not the same. The epithet Haimavati (daughter of Himavat) was 
responsible for her identification with Parvati and Durga. The latter 
was associated with inaccessible regions, and it is also possible that 
she was originally conceived of as the protectress of forts (durga). 
However, fanciful explanation of Durga was invented on etymologi- 
cal ground by associating her with the slaying of a demon called 
Durgama. Whether a demon-slayer or saviour, Durga is equipped 
with many arms, a feature which is totally absent in the concept of 
Parvati -Uma who is extremely homely as the daughter of Himavat, 
wife of Siva, mother of Kumara. 

Most of the Puranas do not insist upon the demon-slaying concep- 
tion of the goddess and her terrible forms. It is in the Markandeya, 
Vamana, and the later Devi-oriented Puranas that we have her 
terrible demon-slayer form represented by Raktadantika, Bhima, 
Bhramari, Candika or Kausiki, Kali, Camunda, etc. These goddesses | 
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were evidently adopted in the Sakta pantheon from the surviving 
tribal divinities. Kali in the Kalafijara mountain, Candika in 
Makarandaka, and Vindhyavasini in the Vindhyas are mentioned in 
the Matsya Purana” as the different manifestations of the supreme 
goddess. Her particular interest in wine and meat is found in the 
Visnupurana.'® In Banabhatta’s Kadambariand i in | Vakpati’ s Gaudavaho 
we have references to the goddess cult of the wild Sabaras and their 
cruel rites. In Subandhu’s Vasavadatia the blood-thirsty goddess 
Katyayani or Bhagavati of Kusumapura is mentioned, In. the 
Markandeya and other Devi-oriented Puranas the Devi is conceived 
of mainly as the war goddess. The Matrkas or Divine Mothers also 
play a very important role in the Devi legends. Of all the major 
achievements of Devi, the story of her fight with Mahisasura became 
most popular as is proved by numerous Mahisamardini sculptures, 

The Mahisdsura episode of the Devimahatmya section of the 
Markandeya Purana suggests in itself a nice outline of the Sakta 
conception of Devi as the embodiment of an all-pervading f power. 

The gods being defeated, humiliated and oppressed by Mahisasura 
went for protection to Visnu and Siva. Having heard their grievances, 
Visnu, Siva and other gods emitted flames of anger from their eyes. 

These were transformed into a mass of intense energy which, shortly 
afterwards, took the shape of an exquisite lady, called Candika, 
whose face was made by Siva’s energy, hair by Yama’s, arms by 
Visnu’s, breasts by moon’s, waist by Indra’s, legs by Varuna’s, hips by 
the earth’s, feet by Brahma’s. toes by sun’s, hands and fingers by the 
Vasu’s, nose by Kuvera’s, teeth by Prajapati’s, eyes by Agni’sand ears 
by Vayu’s energy. This conception of the goddess—her creation 
from the energy of all gods—became popular and was further 
elaborated in the later Puranas. 

The idea of Sakti became so deep-rooted i in the Indian mind that 
even in sectarian religions like Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., the F emale 
Principle had to be given a prominent position. Nor could the 
basically atheistic religions like Buddhism and Jainism avoid this 
popular influence. Later Buddhism isin fact, nothing buta disguised 
Tantric cult of the Female Principle. The cause of this popularity was 
evidently connected with the changing social pattern arising out the 
new economic conditions resulting from changes in the mode of 
production and distribution, expansion of internal and external 
trade, administrative norms, and, the growth of urbanism. The 
agriculturists and other professionals, apartfrom the priestly, warrior 
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and trading classes, formed the majority of the population, and itwas 
the religion of this majority, the Mother Goddess of the agriculturists, 

that found its way into the higher levels of society. The higher 
religions, in order to gain popularity among the masses and wider 
acceptance had to compromise with the existing cults and beliefs, 
and this was one of the processes through which the female divinities 
of the lower strata of society broke into the strongholds of the male- 
dominated cults. Goddesses and rituals connected with them are 
also found in considerable numbers, among the tribal peoples who, 
unable to maintain themselves by their traditional. mode. of 
production, had to come in contact with the advanced peoples and 
were graded socially on the basis of the quality of the services they 
offered. The popularity of the concept of the goddess slaying the 
demons had also a clear social significance. It offered a cathartic 
dream to the toiling masses of all ages, the illusion of a cherished 
reality of the ultimate triumph of the good over the evil, of truth and 
justice over tyranny and social oppression. 
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Development of Tantric Buddhism 


Tantric Background of the Buddhist Doctrine of Elements 


Practically nothing or very little is known about what the Buddha had 
actually preached, because there was a long time-gap between the 
days of the Buddha and the formation of the canonical literature. 
Rhys-Davids, Oldenberg, Kern, etc., believed that the Pali sources. 
must have preserved the ‘original’, ‘pure’ and ‘true’ forms of 
Buddhism and that it was redundant to look for anything else as 
original Buddhism beyond the normal suggestivity of the Pali sources. 
Some scholars again hold that Sanskrit sources are as important as 
the Pali sources and that both these sources were derived from a lost 
original which was composed in some Magadhi dialect. But there are 
others who hold that the Buddhist texts and their commentaries 
were mainly composed by the Brahmanas, since they were the 
scholarly class throughout the ages, and that they employed their 
traditional terminologies and conceptions in interpreting the 
essentials of Buddhism. There may also have been conscious or 
unconscious attempts to fabricate the one in the light of the other, 
for instance while mixing milk with mango juice, the mango-seed, 
which was original Buddhism, was probably thrown aside. 

Another group of scholars devoted themselves to the study of the’ 
scholastic literature of Buddhism which they believed to be neare 
the original doctrine. Of these scholars, Stcherbatsky insisted o 
the exact meaning of the Buddhist technical terms which had so f: 
been translated just anyhow, either on the basis of etymology or 0 
common sense. Stcherbatsky’s methodology was to depend on wh 
the Buddhist materials themselves had to say on the terms an 
concepts. His chief source was not the Pali canon, but a later work, 
the AbhidharmakoSa, which he believed to be systematic exposition of 
a much earlier work. 

Stcherbatsky holds that the dharma theory is the basis of all forms: 
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of Buddhism and the starting point of all later developments. By 
dharma is meant a fundamental principle, for instance the idea that 
existence is an interplay of a plurality of subtle, ultimate, and not 
further analysable elements of matter, mind and forces. We do not 
know of any form of Buddhism without this doctrine and its corollary 
classifications of elements into skandha, ayatana and dhatu, and the 
laws of their interconnection (pratitya-samutpdda). This doctrine of 
elements was current in the pre-Buddhistic systems too but in 
Buddhism it acquired a changed significance. Just as Mahavira was 
not the first to proclaim Jainism, so also the Buddha might have 
adopted and spread a doctrine which he found in the philosophical 
traditions of India. He, indeed, is reported to have emphatically 
disowned the authorship of a new teaching, but claimed to be the 
follower of a doctrine established long ago by former Buddhas. 
According to Stcherbatsky, the idea of a self or soul as a psycho- | 

physical entity, arising out of the rudimentary doctrine of elements 
was not unknown in the earlier traditions. But the idea of an 
immortal soul was quite unknown to the Vedas and the older 
Upanisads. The newconception of the immortal soul, called dtmavada 
by the Buddhists, was accepted by all the subsequent philosophical 
systems—except the Buddhists, the materialists, and the Lokayatas 
of the Tantric tradition whose sole emphasis was on the older 
tradition of dehatmavdda—but with considerable amendments. By 
the anatmavada of the Buddhists we understand a plurality of 
separate elements without real unity, a concept which must have 
been in existence in pre-Buddhist tradition.’ We have seen thatin the 
Samafifiaphalasuttaand Brahmajalasutta of the Digha Nikayamention 
is made of philosophical schools and individual teachers upholding 
the doctrine of dehatmavadain which the existence of soul apart from 
the body is not recognsied. In fact this is the continuation of a’ 
primitive Tantric tradition from which these philosophical schools 
and teachers and also Buddhism have drawn heavily. Although in 
later Tantric texts the doctrine of soul independent of body found 
a place owing to the influx of Brahmanical ideas, it is basically 
inconsistent with the main spirit of Tantra which only recognises the 
human body as the source ofall spiritual experience, the revitalisation 
of which, through certain physical processes, has been regarded as 
the object of salvation. The main source of the Buddhist concept of 
anaima evidently lies in this Lokayata-Tantric tradition. . 
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The Mahayana: Its Tantric Association 


The Tibetans do notdifferentiate between Mahayana and Vajrayana; 
they equate the Mahayana Sutras (mDo) with Tantra (rGyud). 7 They 
are basically correct because there is no difficulty in establishing that 
Mahayana Buddhism contains a lot of Tantric elements. 

Mahayana broughta significant change in the history of Buddhism. 
According to Hinayana, the Buddha was a man who pondered upon 
human suffering and suggested effective means for its extinction, 
This human character of Buddha is denied in Mahayana; he i is 
regarded here as a superhuman entity, a god, and eventually the 
highest god, who resides in heaven and exercises control over a host 
of gods and goddesses. The concept of suffering by which early 
Buddhism was characterised is denied in Mahayana by denying the 
existence of the world itself. It is said that the understanding of the 

' doctrine of vacuity (Sunya), i.e. world is merely an illusion and nota 
reality, willlead the way to Nirvana. Hinayana Buddhism upholds the 
doctrine of Arhathood. An Arhat is an ideal person who is free from 
all worldly fetters. This perfection is to be attained by individuals who 
are desirous of it. The concept of Arhathood is negated in Mahayana 
and is substituted by that of Bodhisattvahood. A Bodhisattva may be 
a god, a householder, a recluse and even a non-human being. His 
function is to help man to achieve salvation. For this salvation. there 
is no need to take up the difficult eightfold path; some good actions 
(pa@ramitds) will do. The purpose of Mahayana is mass- salvation, and 
that is why it claims itself to be the great (maha) vehicle. 

The cause of the rise of Mahayana lay in the attempt to také 
Buddhism to the masses. In the religion preached by the Buddh 
there was no room for householders. It was a purely. monasti 
religion meant for those who had given up all worldly connecti 
and taken refuge in the Sarigha. Lay people could utter the trisaran 
offer flowers and candles to the stiipas, and give alms to the monk 
However, no definite way of life. was prescribed for them by 
Buddha. Since it was impossible for ordinary householders to follot 
themost difficult eightfold path Mahayana insisted on the cultivatio: 
of easy virtues (paramités). Outside the Buddhist church and \discipl : 
the Bhakti cult was very influential specially among the Saivas an 
Vaisnavas. Thinking of this particular popular emotion Mahay 
also introduced a typical cult of the Buddha by making him 
highest: god and allowing his worship i in images. In all forms 
religion there is an intermediate group between the gods and the 
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devotees; the Bodhisattvas belong to this class. In order to reach the 
masses Mahayana also had to make a compromise with the local cults 
and rituals, just as Christianity had in Europe by conferring sainthood 
upon Pagan deities. Once this process is started it multiplies, and this 
happened in the case of Mahayana. 

In reality, however, two contradictory sets of elements were 
amalgamated in Mahayana. One was the set of popular elements 
which was directly concerned with the religious demands of the 
greater section of the people; and the other was the idealistic 
viewpoint, an acute form of idealism, which regarded the world asa 
false or void entity. The growth of idealistic thinking, was facilitated 
by the Madhyamika (Stinyavada) and Yogacara (Vijfianavada) systems 
of Mahayana and their theoretical offshoot the Brahmanical Advaita 
Vedanta. But the diffculty with Mahayana was that the two sets of 
elements—popular religious ideas and the doctrine of extreme 
idealismt—of which it was composed, could not be propeny mixed, 
very much like water and oil. 

While the central doctrine of Buddhism—that of andima—is 
conceived in Hinayana as the conglomeration of five elements 
(skandhas) which are constantly changing (anitya) and momentary 
(ksanika), in Mahayana they are regarded as actually non-existent 
(Sunya). For example, it may be said that the Hinayanist does not 
recognise the existence of any eternal inner reality or self of an 
earthen pot because it may also be given the shape ofa horse; but the 
existence of the element, that is clay, of which the earthen pot or 
horse is made, is not denied. But the Mahayanist denies even the 
existence of clay; just as the pothood or horsehood of clay is false, 
so also the clay itself. The first is pudgalasunyata and the second 
dharmasunyata. The essence. of Mahayana teaching is that -the 
worldly person travels in the world of falsé notions..These false 
notionsare created by six imperfect sense-organs. He has his Nirvana, 
or perfect knowledge, when he comes to understand that eterytng 
is Sinya—as false as a dream. 

- According to the Mahayanic Yogacara or Vijfanavada, ‘pure 
‘consciousness or vijiana is self-effective and the ultimate reality 
beyond ‘which nothing exists. This:consciousness constitutes the 
world of apparent existence. The Advaita Vedanta system of 
subsequent’ Indian philosophy has its main source in this Yogacara. 
The followers of Yogacara divide the basic ingredients of existence 
into two ‘categories—constituted and unconstituted. These 
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ingredients are not ripa or matter; they are produced from ciita or 
mind. External objects have no real existence, because we can have 
no medium ‘outside consciousness which can distinguish between 
the. knower and the knowledge. An apparently visible pillar is 
nothing but a mental form. While the Yogacara thus declares 
everything to be the creation of mind and rejects the reality of all 
external objects, the Madhyamika goes a step further and declares 
that even what is called consciousness is false. Nagarjuna, the best 
exponent of the Madhyamika system, says that world of experience, 
is nothing but an appearance, a network of some unintelligible 
relations. The ingredients of the so-called constituted objects which 
have origin, existence, and destruction are really false because 
origin, existence, and destruction cannot coexist in a single entity: 
Existence or non-existence cannot be proved as the basic entity ofan: 
object. An object is known by its qualities and in that sense we 
understand earth, water, and other elements, but the qualities 
cannot be self-existent. Colour cannot exist without eye, and that is, 
why the relative existence of the qualities are really void existence, 
and hence the objects which are regarded as the container of the. 
qualities have also no real existence. Therefore, there is no effect and. 
no cause, a thing is not created by itself or from anything else. Objects 
are neither momentary nor eternal, neither produced nor destroyed, 
neither composite nor separate. What is produced by concurrent 
causes is not produced by itself and hence does not exist in itself. 
In brief the above is the Mahayanic idealistic standpoint with 
which popular cults and rituals have been curiously blended. A pure 
devotional religion with the Buddha as the highest god who is 
eternal, without any origin and decay, and ultimate reality which is 
beyond any sort of description, was grafted into the frame of the 
Siinya doctrine of Mahayana. This Buddha was also regarded as the 
head of a pantheon, the members of which came from a variety of 
sources with their typical cults and rituals. It is in this way that specific 
Tantric cults and deities came into the fold of Mahayana. The 
Buddha was conceived of as having three kayas or bodies—dharma, 
sambhoga, and nirmana or ripa. The dharma-kaya is the real body of 
the Buddha which is all pervading, formless and eternal. This body 
can not be seen, but for the sake of devotees of exceptional merit the 
Buddha sometimes appears in the form of a god which is his 
sambhoga-kaya. For the welfare of mankind the Buddha sometimes 
assumes human form which is subject to birth and death. This is his 
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material body (ripa-kdya) or created body (nirmana-kaya): Gautama 
Buddha was thus the human form of the original Buddha and was 
porn in the world (sahd-lokadhatu) where we live. Other human 
Buddhas were also born in different worlds. Side by side with this éri- 
haya concept arose that of the incarnations of the human Buddha, 
the Buddhas of the past, present, and future. Legendary careers and 
achievements were ascribed to each of these Buddhas. Five Dhyani 
Buddhas were also conceived, each symbolising one of the five 
skandhas or elements. They were known as Vairocana, Aksobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddhi supposed to have 
sprung from one Adi Buddha. Each of these Buddhas had a Bodhi- 
sattva and a goddess as female consort. 

One of the main characteristics of Mahayana is the concept of 
Bodhisattva. Originally Bodhisattvahood was an ideal, as opposed to 
Arhathood. One who actively endeavours for the development and 
upliftment ofintellectand mind (bodhi-cita) with the purpose of the 
attainment of Buddahood is a Bodhisattva. Thus from a theoretical 
viewpoint every Mahayanist is a potential Bodhisattva. Although in 
the beginning the ideal of Bodhisattvahood was man-oriented, i.e. it 
was argued that every human being should strive for Bodhisattvahood, 
in a later period a class of gods was created that came to be known as 
Bodhisattvas. They were powerful deities who could grant desired 
effects to their worshippers. Of such Bodhisattvas the important 
ones are Avalokitesvara, Mafijusri, Vajrapani, Samantabhadra, 
AkaSagarbha, Mahasthanaprapta, Bhaisajyaraja, and Maitreya. 
Avalokitesvara is the god of compassion whose female consort Tara 
represents prajia or wisdom. She is the saviour of mankind in. 
distress. Mafijusri is ever young. He is also the god of knowledge and 
the teacher of the future Buddha Maitreya. 

A class of Mahayanic literature, which was composed. beeen the 
4th and 8th centuries A.D., is known as Dhéraniwhich refers to mantra, 
mudra, mandala, kriya, carya, etc., by which the Tantric cults are 
characterised. Occasional references to this kind of literature are 
found in early Mahayana texts.* The Gilgit manuscripts of the 5th 
and 6th centuries A.D. contain many mantras and dhdaranis. A good 
number of the Mahayana Sutras, especially the shorter Prajhaparamita 
Siitras, are of the Dharani type. Of the extant Dharanis having purely 
Tantric contents, reference should be made to the Mahamayuri- 
Vidyarajni, translated into Chinese by Srimitra (beginning of the 4th 
century A.D) and Kuméarajiva (beginning of the 5th century A.D); 
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Ekadasamukha, translated into Chinese by Yasogupta (6th century 
A.D.); Nilakanthadhdérani discovered in Central Asia; and Maha- 
pratyangtra, etc. Santideva has quoted a good number of dhdranis in 
his Siks@samuccaya. , : 

The spell om manipadme hum occurs in the Divyaévaddna.’ The 
Bodhisattvabhimi also contains numerous spells and deals with the 
mystic aspect of the syllables.® The Prajfiaparamita Sutras lay greater 
emphasis on the cult of the Female Principle. In these texts, the 
goddess Prajfiaparamita is conceived of as the supreme being and 
the mother of all Tathagatas. This cult, along with the sex rites 
associated with it, was probably popularised by the Andhra Vaitulyakas, 
as is hinted in a passage of the Kathavatthu.’ The Kaérandavyitha-sittra, 
an earlier Mahayana text, contains not only Tantric terminology and. 
rituals as well as the concept of the Female Principle, but also some 
eminent Puranic deities who later became the chief objects of the 
Hindu Tantric cult. Its prose version refers to a rudimentary concept 
of Avalokitesvara as emanating from an Adi Buddha-like entity.? The 
same holds good in the case of the Suvarnaprabhasasutra which is to 
agreat extent Tantric in its contents, formulae, and rites.°Itmentions’ 
four Dhyani Buddhas, a few Bodhisattvas and goddesses associated 
with the cult of the Female Principle. The Bhaisajyaguru-vaidurya 
praharaja also shows remarkable Tantric influence. It specially 
mentions rituals of ugra or dreadful types.’ The Dharmasamgraha, 
attributed to Nagarjuna, knows of the five Dhyani Buddhas and their 
female consorts and also of the eighteen lokapdlas, six yoginis and 
eight Bodhisattvas."’ A rudimentary form of the doctrine of Adi. 
Buddha is indicated in the Mahayanasitralankara. In Santideva’s 
Siksasamuccaya mention is made of a number of deities who became 
prominent figures in the Vajrayana. Texts such as the Saddharma- 
pundarka, Sukhdvativytha, etc., contain many elements which 
foreshadow various Vajrayanic concepts. 

We have asserted that the Tibetan tradition makes no distinction 
between Mahayanism and Tantrism. The great exponents of 
Mahayanism have been described in the Tibetan tradition also as 
experts in Tantric lore. According to this tradition Nagarjuna, the 
great Madhyamika theoretician, was a great siddha who promulga- 
ted esoteric teachings, medical sciences, and alchemy. We have 
already seen that there was more than one Nagarjuna; there is no 
doubt that the Tibetan historians have caused confusion. Likewise;. 
teachers like Asaniga and Maitreyanatha have ‘also been connected 
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with Tantric ideas and practices. Bu-ston attributes to Maitreyanatha 
awork called Mahdayanottara-tantra, a text in which the concept of the 
Sahajakayais present. According to Hiuen Tsang, Asanga was gifted 
with certain mystic powers. It is possible that because these great 
theoreticians enjoyed great fame and prestige, the Tibetan writers 
wanted to associate Tantrism with them. At the same time it is not 
impossible that these teachers may have also contributed in some 
way or other to the growth of certain ideas and practices from which 
existing forms of Tantrism drew much inspiration. 


Tenets of Tantric Buddhism 


We have previously remarked that Mahayana Buddhism, in order to 
popularise itself among the masses, made a compromise with the 
existing local cults and rituals as a result of which numerous local, 
regional, and tribal deities were incorporated in the Buddhist 
religion. In the agrarian societies of India the cults and rituals of the 
Mother Goddess were a very powerful force. This female-oriented 
religious phenomenon assumed a distinct shape later in the Sakta 
religion. The cult of the Female Principle and the sexual rites 
involved therein have already been explained in terms of primitive 
Tantrism which was neither Hindu nor Buddhist. It was a very 
ancient way of life, an undercurrent which influenced all forms of 
Indian religious systems in some way or other. The concept of the 
primitive Mother Goddess of the agricultural societies contributed. 
to the growth of that of Prakrti as the embodiment of. all the 
reproductive forces of nature, and subsequently to that of Sakti as the 
only principle responsible for the functioning of these forces. In 
Vaisnavism this Sakti has been defined as Laksmi the consort of 
Visnu, or Radha the consort of Krsna; in Saivism this Sakti is Devi, 
consort of Siva; and in Buddhism it is conceived of in the forms of 
different goddesses associated with the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas 
and at the philosophical level it has been conceived of as Praja or 
Siinyata. 

Thus, with the influence of the concept of Sakti, the primitive 
Tantric rituals, basically sexual in character, the origin of which we 
have already discussed, made their way, as the highly technical and 
sophisticated culture of the Five Ms or pafica-makara, into different 
kinds of religious systems. The Buddhists could notremain impervious 
to this trend; thus woman, flesh, and sexual intercourse came to be 
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regarded as essential preconditions for the attainment of liberation; 
The idea of yuganaddha, i.e. god-in-sexual-union-with-the-goddess, 
an iconological form by which the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were 
frequently represented, shows to what a great extent the Buddhists 
were influenced by the Tantric way of life. In Anangavajra’s Prajitopaya- 
Viniscayasiddhi it is stated that for the experience of mahamuidra the 
aspirant has to indulge in indiscriminate sexual intercourse. Itis also 
stated that in order to achieve perfection he has to have sexual 
intercourse even with his mother and sister. The efficacy of wine, 
flesh, women, and sexual intercourse amounting even to incest is 
also stressed in the Guhyasamaja and other works on Tantric 
Buddhism." Ideas similar to the Sakta ké@yasddhana are also to be 
found in the Buddhist Tantras. 

While the master logicians like Santideva, Dinnaga or Dharmakirti 
were devising hair-splitting arguments to interpret the world as a 
void entity, how Tantric ideas captured the heart of Buddhism 
through the backdoor, makes a very interesting historical topic. We 
have seen that already in the Dharaniliterature, which was composed 
about 4th-8th centuries A.D., references to mantra, mudra, kriya, 
mandala and caryaare frequently found. In the Mantjusrimiilakalpal* 
we come across the goddess Tara with the epithet Vidyarajii and her 
various forms like Locana, Mamaki, Pandara, Bhrkuti, Sveta, Sutara, 
etc. The Guhyasamaja'® describes Locanda, Mamaki, Pandara, and 
Syamatara as emanations of the original Buddha Vairocana. The 
concept of Tara as the highest goddess is found in the Maha. 
pratyangiradharaniin which she has been described as having awhite 
complexion, carrying thunderbolt in her hand, and as having the 
effigy of Vairocana on the crown. By the 8th century AD. the.cult of 
Tara had become immensely popular. Many hymns in her praise 
were composed; the best one was the Sragdhara-stotraby the Kashmiri 
poet Sarvajfiamitra. 

The central theme of the two basic works on Tantric Buddhism 
the Mafjusrimiilakalpa and the Guhyasamaja—deals with the mudriis 
and mandalas connected with goddesses and spiritually-oriented 
women who can come from any class of people. The aspirant has to 
understand that woman, or her generative organ, is the source of 
existence and that sexual functioning is the imitation of the process 
of creation. By this process, from Adi Buddhaand his Sakti emanated 
the goddesses Locana, Mamaki, Pandara and Syamatara who 
represent respectively form, sound, smell and touch—dvesarati, 
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moharali, ragaratiand vajrarati; the four elements—earth, water, fire, 
and air; and four skandhas—vedana, samskdra, samjha, and vijhana. 
Locanda is earth, Mamaki water, Pandara fire, and Tara air. 

According to the Tantric view, the act of creation is due to the 
union of the Female and Male Principles, the former being the more 
important functionary. In Buddhist Tantras these two principles are 
known as Prajiia and Upaya or as Sinyata and Karuna respectively, 
The union of Prajfia and Upaya is yuganaddha or samarasa. One who 
can unite these two principles in oneself can have the highest 
knowledge and supreme bliss and become free from the fetters of 
birth and death. This is real Buddhahood. In order to have this 
spiritual experience man and woman should first realise that they 
are representatives of Upaya and Prajfia respectively and that their 
physical, mental, and intellectual union alone can bring the 
experience of the highest truth. Accordingly men and women 
should jointly strive for this secret knowledge and culture. Prajfia is 
the Female Principle and as such she is Bhagavati or the goddess 
herself. She is also known as Vajrakanya and Yuvati. The woman who 
is to impersonate Prajna should preferably be a beautiful maiden of 
sixteen years. Prajfia also denotes the female sexual organ which is 
the seat of all happiness. Upaya, the Male Principle, is also known as 
Vajra, which means male generative organ. The union of man and 
woman, of Upaya and Prajfia, brings the maximum pleasure in which 
all mental action is lost and the world around forgotten; only a 
pleasing experience of non-duality prevails. This is known as - 
Mahasukha, the greatest pleasure, or Nirvana, the summum bonum, 
and the real manifestation of Bodhicitta. 

According to the Mahayana, Siinyata and Karuna, being combined, 
develop Bodhicitta (etymologically intellectual and mental faculties) 
which helps an individual to obtain bodhi or the highest knowledge. 
This Bodhicitta is achieved through ten stages or bhiumis. The highest 
stage is known as Dharmamegha where the striving individual be- 
comes a Bodhisattva. In Tantric Buddhism the concept of Bodhicitta 

acquired a changed significance; its function here is to create 
Mahasukha or Nirvana through sexual union between man and 
woman. The motivating force behind this sole emphasis upon the 
physical union of man and woman is the ancient Tantric maxim: 
“That which is not in the body, is not in the world’. The human body 
is the abode of all truth and therefore all the mysteries of the world 
should be explained in terms of those of the human body. 
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‘This ancient belief is at the root of the concept of kayasadhana, so 
much emphasised in the Sakta and the Buddhist Tantras. According 
to the Sakta scheme there are six nerve cycles (satcakras) within the. 
human body and these are in the muladhdara (rectal region), 
svadhisthdna (the region around the generative organ), manipura 
(the region of the navel), andhata (region around the heart), 
visuddha (the region connecting the spinal cord and the lower 
portion of the medulla oblongata), and ana (the region between the 
brows). The highest cerebral region is known as. sahasrara. The 
Kundalini Sakti, i.e., Sakti as serpent-power, remains latent in the. 
muladhara. By Yosic exercises this Kundalini Sakti has to be pushed 
up through the two main nerves, idéand pingalé, so that it may reach 
the sahasrara or the highest cerebral region where it should meet its 
source. 

The Buddhist Tantras speak of three nerve-cycles symbolising the 
three bodies of the Buddha—dharma, sambhogaand rupaor nirmana. 
They also speak of an additional nerve-cycle which is usnisa-kamalain 
the central cerebral region which is the symbol of the Buddha’s vajra-. 
kaya or sahaja-kaya and which corresponds to the Sakta concept of 
sahasrava, Below this, around the neck is sambhogacakra, near the 
heart dharmacakra, and near the navel nirmanacakra. There are. 
innumerable nerves within the body, of which thirty-two are vital. Of 
these, three are the mostimportant—the two symbolising Prajfiaand 
Upaya are on either side of the spinal cord and, in between them, 
into which both these are combined, is one which is known as sahaja 
or avadhuti. Like the Kundalini Sakti of the Sakta Tantras,. the 
Buddhist Tantras speak of a female energy having the force of fire 
which resides in the nirmanacakra and is known as Candali. This 
Candali, being accelerated, kindles the dharma and sambhoga cakras 
and ultimately reaches the usnisa-kamala, the highest cerebral region, 
and then returns to its own place.!® 


Bodhicitta, Prajna and Upaya 

In Tantric Buddhism the Mahayanic idea’ of Sinyata has been 
transformed into that of Vajra.'7 To the word vajra, which means 
thunderbolt and denotes the real nature of things which is Stinyata, 
is added the term sattva implying pure knowledge,’ and_ the 
combination of these two principles has been crystallised in the form 
ofa personal god, the supreme being, Lord Vajrasattva or Vajradhara, 
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regarded as the essence of Siinyata—transcending all imagination, 
omniscient, embodiment of pure wisdom, abode of all merits, and so 
on.’® The Mahayanic idea of the three kayas of Buddha seems to have 
contributed to the idea of Vajra kaya or Sahajakayaas the fourth kaya 
of Buddha in Tantric Buddhism. With the development of the idea 
of Vajrasattva or Vajradhara as the supreme being and also as the Adi 
Buddha or the Primal Enlightened One, there evolved anew pantheon 
in the Vajrayana—five Dhyani Buddhas emanating from him and 
representing the five skandhas, namely, riupa (material element), 
vedana (feeling), samjna (conceptual knowledge), samskara (mental 
states) and uijridna (consciousness). Details of this pantheon will be 
given in a subsequent section. 

The supreme being of Vajrayana is often equated with Bodhicitta. 
In Mahayana, as we have already seen, bodhi is pure knowledge and 
cittais the mind bent on attaining perfect enlightenment. It isin the 
latter thata perfect harmony of Sinyata and Karuna takes place. This 
view is maintained in Vajrayana and in other schools of Tantric 
Buddhism which hold that Bodhicittaisa state of supreme realisation 
transcending both bhava (existence) and nirvana (extinction); it is 
without beginning or end, quiescent, immutable in existence and 
also in non-existence, the non-duality of Stinyata and Karuna.” In 
Tantric Buddhism the terms Simyata and Karuna are substituted by 
Prajiia and Upaya respectively, and in addition to their original 
connotation theyare regarded as the Female and the Male Principles. 
In the Hevajratantra, Prajna is conceived of as mudra or woman and 
Upayaas the yogin, and their union is supposed to produce Bodhicitta 
as the embodirnent of Sinyata and Karuna.”! The union of Prajiia 
and Upaya is like a mixture of water and milk in a state of non- 
duality.” 

We have seen that in the Buddhist Tantras Prajfia is variously 
designated as a goddess (Bhagavati),” a woman to be adopted for 
sadhana (Mudra, Mahamudra, Vajrakanya), a young woman 
(Yuvati) ,*4and sometimes as the female organ.” In the Hevajratantra 
Prajiia is called Janani (mother), Bhagini (sister), Rajaki (washer- 
woman), Nartaki (dancing girl), Duhita (daughter), Dombi (Doma 
girl), etc. She is also .the female organ, which is the seat of great 
pleasure (mahdsukha).”° Prajfia and Upayaare also called Lalana and 
Rasana which are also names of the two nerves idaand pingala which 
are said to carry seed and ovum respectively.” Prajfia and Upaya, as 
Lalana and Rasana respectively, have also been associated with the 
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moon and the sun (laland rasana ravisasi tudia venna vi pase). In somé 
Buddhist Tantras such as the Nirnadaor Ucchusma, Prajfia and Upaya 
have been identified with Sakti and Siva.” 

The principle of the union of Prajfia and Upaya is also known as 
Yuganaddha. In the Paficakrama, Yuganaddha is technically defined 
as a state of absolute non-duality marked by the absence of notions 
like samsara (worldly process) and niurtii (cessation of the process), 
samklesa (adherence) and vyavadhana (distinction), grahya 
(perceivable) and grahaka (perceiver), etc.” In the Sadhanamala;, 
Yuganaddha is also described as the non-dual state and identified 
with the Bodhicitta.*! In other texts this principle is equated with the 
dharma-kayaof the Buddha.” In the Vajrayana pantheon this principle 
is represented by the deity embracing his consort closely in the act 
of sexual union.” In the Sddhanamala we find descriptions of the 
major deities, including the Dhyani Buddhas, whoare to be meditated 
on, as being in union with their female consorts.“ In the Herukatantra,® 
Herukais represented in sexual union with Vajravairocani, a depiction 
of which is frequently found in sculptures. 

The union of Prajia and Upaya through the principle of 
Yuganaddha for the purpose of the realisation of the non-dual state, 
symbolised by the physical union of the adept and his femalé 
partner, brings in succession raga and mahdraga (emotion and 
intense emotion, evidently transcendental, resulting from agenuine 
feeling of compassion), samarasa (oneness of emotion in which: 
there is no cognition of Prajiaand Upaya), and finally the mahasukha: 
or great bliss leading to Nirvana. This mahdsukha or great bliss is of 
the nature of the absolute unity of Prajfia and Upaya, the non-dual 
quintessence of all the entities, without which perfect wisdom. is 
never possible.* 


Buddhist and Hindu Tantras: Similarities in Modus Operandi 


We have seen that originally Upaya was called Karuna, or the 
principle of compassion, and that subsequently it came to denote the 
Male Principle. For compassion another term was devised which was 
called Krpa. At a still later stage the original meaning of the term 
Upaya (the way or means) became more popular. The ultimate 
reality of Tantric Buddhism came to be regarded as the unity of 
Prajna (wisdom) and Upaya (means). In the Guhyasamdaja, Upaya is 
described as Vajrayoga or the way for obtaining bodhi or 
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enlightenment. It is fourfold: upasddhana, sadhana, mahadsadhana 
and sevd. In Tantric Buddhism the word sadhanais especially used to 
mean the invocation of deity by meditating on'his or her form or 
symbol, and the prefixes upa and maha are suggestive of its degree 
and extent. Seva is of two kinds, sémanya and utiama, the former 
consisting of the four vajra practices—the feeling of vacuity 
(Sinyata), its transformation in the form ofa seed (dija), conception 
of the seed in the form of a deity (vimba), and the feeling of the deity 
in different parts of the body (nydésa)—and the latter of the six 
Yogic practices—control of sense organs (pratyahara), meditation 
(dhyana), breath-control (pranayama), concentration on mantra 
(dhadrana) , remembrance (anusmrti) and obtaining perfect wisdom 
(samadhi).*” These practices are the same as those found in the 
non-Buddhist Tantras. fs. 

The Buddhist Tantras, like the non-Buddhist ones, Jay much 
emphasis upon the importance of the guru or-preceptor. The guru 
is expected to have complete grasp over the mystic and confidential 
doctrines and practices, he should be reverenced even as the Lord. 
Without his guidance salvation is impossible to achieve and hence he 
should never be offended.** Even after the attainment of liberation 
the disciple should still cling to his teacher.*® As in the Hindu 
Tantras, great importance is also attached to the mantras or spells. A 
mantra is a syllable or series of syllables of the same frequency, 
unmeaningful outwardly but having esoteric significance. In Chinese 
it is denoted by such terms as chou (incantations), chen-yen (true 
words) and shen-chow (divine spell) and in Tibetan by gsan-sNags 
(secret spells). The mantra tradition continues from the Vedic 
period. In fact Naro-pa and Advayavajra were inclined to use. the 
term Mantranaya to designate Tantric Buddhism.“ It is said in the 
Buddhist Tantras that if the mantras are applied according to the 
proper rules anything can be performed; their power and efficacy 
are beyond dispute. They can even confer Buddhahood on the 
aspirant.! The concept of mandalais also the same in the Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantras; it is described as the essence of all doctrines and 
is equated with Bodhicitta and Mahasukha.” 


The Vajrayana Pantheon 


In the Tattvaratnaévali, collected in the Advayavajrasamgraha, 
Mahayana is subdivided into two schools—Paramitanaya arid 
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Mantranaya. The latter is claimed to be a distinctly superior way and 
is to be adopted only by those who are free from delusions and are 
of high intellectual calibre.* This Mantranaya or Mantrayana is the 
precursor of Vajrayana and its offshoots, Kalacakrayana and 
Sahajayana. Vajrayana has no clear-cut definition in the Buddhist 
texts. In the Guhyasamaja it is described as the cult of five kulas or 
families of the Bodhisattvas, each representing adistinct mental state 
of the aspirant.“ In the Sadhanamala it is described as a path of 
transcendental perfect enlightenment, to be achieved through dif- 
ferent rites and ceremonies, mantras, and meditations.* Elsewhere 
Vajrayana is compared to a raft on which one can cross the ocean of 
existence.” 

In practice Vajrayana introduced the theory of five Dhyani Buddhas 
as embodiments of the five skandhas or cosmic elements, formulated 
the theory of their kulas or families and also that of their emanat- 
ions, the male and female deities. It also introduced the cult 
of Prajiia or Sakti. Vajrayana considers Siinya or vacuity as the 
ultimate reality and innumerable gods and goddesses as its 
manifestations. The gods have no real existence; they are born of the 
mind, issuing from the bijamantras uttered by the worshipper. The 
Siinya takes the form of a divinity in accordance with the germ- 
syllable uttered and exists only as a positive idea in the mind of the 
aspirant. It takes different forms according to the different functions 
it has-to discharge, for instance, the form of Simhanada when a 
disease is to be cured, that of Janguli when there is snakebite, that of 
Kurukulla when there is a love affair, and so on. The number of gods 
and goddesses increases when Siinya manifests itself in different 
forms; since the inspirations of these manifestations are innumerable, 
the deities can also be innumerable. 

But all thesse are creations of mind and basically symbolical. The 
cosmic concept of Siinya or vacuity is thus naturally equated with - 
Bodhicitta which has been defined as the mind bent on attaining 
perfect enlightenment. The weapons and emblems by which the 
deities of Vajrayana are characterised are nothing but the weapons 
neéded by the Bodhicitta to fight against the elements obstructing 
the path of Knowledge. For instance, when the darkness ofignorance 
is to be dispelled the Bodhicitta becomes a sword, when the heart of 
the wicked is to be pierced it becomes the ankusa or goad, when a 
bad element is to be cut away it becomes a kartari or knife, and so on. 
The mudras also serve the same purpose. When protection is needed 
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the Bodhicitta becomes abhaya, when a boon is desired it becomes 
varada;, when instruction is required it becomes dharmacakra.* 

The five cosmic elements, as we have seen, are deified in the 
Vajrayana as the five Dhyani Buddhas, emanating from the highest 
being Vajradhara or Vajrasattva (often conceived of as the sixth 
Dhyani Buddha) who is identified with Sanya and Adi Buddha. Each 
of the Dhyani Buddhas has a Sakti, a Bodhisattva and a number of 
emanations, male and female. By far the most ancient among the 
Dhyani Buddhas is Amitabha who resides in the Sukhavati heaven in 
peaceful meditation. The colour associated with him isred, originating 
from the red syllable hrih. He belongs to the lotus family and is of the 
nature of the cosmic element called samjna. He isan embodiment of 
attachment and stands for the vital fluid. He has a lotus as his symbol 
and he exhibits the samadhi mudra in two hands. He presides over a 
group of letters beginning with fa (cérebrals). His consort or Sakti is 
Pandara or Pandaravasini and his Bodhisattva Padmapani who later 
became celebrated as Avalokitesvara. Pandara is conceived of as also 
originating from the red syllable pam. She is the embodiment of the 
element of fire and also has the lotus as her symbol. 

Aksobhya originates from the blue syllable hum and represents 
the cosmic element vijidna of consciousness. He belongs to the 
Vajra family and presides over a group of letters beginning with ca 
(palatal). He is two-armed and one-faced, exhibits the bhusparsa 
(earth-touching) mudra and sits in the vajraparyanka pose. His 
consort is Mamaki or Mamaka and Bodhisattva Vajrapani. Mamaki’s 
colour is also blue and she has all the symbols of Aksobhya. She is the 
embodiment of the element water. Vajrapani, when represented, 
either stands or sits, and carries usually a lotus on which is placed the 
family symbol of vajra. Sometimes he holds the vajra in one hand 
against his chest. 

Vairocana originates from the white syllable om and represents 
the cosmic element riupa (form). He belongs to the family of 
Tathagata and presides over a group of letters beginning with ka 
(guttural). He exhibits the dharmacakra mudra. His symbol is a white 

‘discus, his vehicle a dragon. He also has a four-faced and. eight- 
handed form. His consortis Locanaand Bodhisattva Samantabhadra. 
Locana’s colour is white and she has all the symbols of Vairocana. She 
is the embodiment of the cosmic element earth. The Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra is also white in colour. He usually holds a stem of 
lotus on which the family symbol, cakra or discus, is shown. 
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Amoghasiddhi originates from the green syllable kham and 
represents the cosmic element of samskara (conformation). He 
belongs to the family of Karma and presides over a group of letters 
beginning with pa (labial). He is green and exhibits the abhaya 
(protection) posture. His symbol is double-thunder or visvavajra 
and vehicle Garuda. His consort is Tara, who was_destined to play a 
greater role in subsequentreligious history, and Bodhisattva Visvapani. 
Tara’s colour is green and she has all the symbols of Amoghasiddhi. 
She is the embodiment of the element of air. Visvapani is also green 
and has the symbol of visvavajra or double thunderbolt. 

Ratnasambhava originates from the yellow syllable trém and 
represents the cosmic element of vedand (sensation). He belongs to 
the family of Ratna and presides over a group of letters beginning 
with ta (dental). He is yellow and has a jewel as his symbol. His 
left hand rests on the lap with open plam, and the right exhibits 
the varadamudra. His vehicle is a pair of lions. His consort is 
Vajradhatvigvari and Bodhisattva Ratanpani. Vajradhatvisvari too is 
yellow and has all the symbols of Ratnasambhava. ic oes is also 
yellow and has the symbol of the jewel. 

Vajrasattva, who is sometimes considered as the sixth Dhyani 
Buddha originates from the syllable hum and is white. He is two- 
armed and one-faced and holds in his hands the vajra and ghanta 
(bell). His worship is always performed in secret and is not open to 
those who are not initiated into the mysteries of Vajrayana. Unlike 
the other Dhyani Buddhas he wears all ornaments, also a rich dress 
and a crown. He is represented in two forms, single and yuganaddha 
(yab-yum). When represented in yab-yum, he is shown in close embrace 
with his Sakti who is generally known as Vajrasattvatmika, carries the 
kartari (knife) in the right hand and kapdala (skull) in the left. The 
Bodhisattva of Vajrasattva is Ghantapani whose colour is white and 
symbol ghanta (bell) .” 

Besides the five major Bodhisattvas deriving their origin from 
the five Dhyani Buddhas there are others representing different 
aspects of life and universe. The Nispannayogaval mentions three 
lists each containing a set of sixteen Bodhisattvas. From these lists we 
have twenty-five names: Samantabhadra, Aksayamati, Ksitigarbha, 
Akagagarbha, Gaganagafija, Ratnapani, Sagaramati, Vajragarbha, 
Avalokiteégvara, Mahasthamaprapta; Candraprabha, Jaliniprabha, 
Amitaprabha, Pratibhanakita, Sarvasokatamonirghatamati, 
Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, Maitreya, Mafjuéri, Gandhahasti, 
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Jfanaketu, Bhadrapale Sarvapayanjaha, Amoghadarsin, Surangama 
and Vajrapani.* 

_ Of these Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and Mafijusri Became most 
popular. In the Maha@vastu we come across Avalokita Bodhisattva 
whose duty was to instruct new adherents. In the Karandavyiha he 
is said to manifest himself in countless forms of godhead for the 
welfare of mankind. This explains why his forms have been multiplied. 
No less than 108 forms have been attributed to him which include 
almost all the Bodhisattvas and other Buddhist gods as LokeSvaras. 
‘He soon became the most popular of the northern Buddhist gods, 
being looked upon as a representative of the Buddha, the guardian 
of the Buddhist faith until Maitreya should appear 
on earth as Manusi Buddha.’® He is the embodiment of universal 
compassion. We come across at least thirty-eight sa@dhanas which 
describe a variety of his forms. Of all these forms, Padmapani is the 
most common—generally one-faced and two-armed, and represented 
as displaying the varada pose with the right hand and holding a lotus 
stem with the left. Other important forms of Avalokitesvara are 
Sadaksari Lokesvara, Simhanada, Khasarpana, Lokanatha, Halahala, 
Padmanarttesvara, Harihariharivahana, Trailokyavasankara, Rakta- . 
LokeSvara, Mayajalakrama, Nilakantha, Sugatisandarsana, 
Pretasantarpita, Sukhavati LokeSvara, Vajradharma, etc. Many of 
these deities are well represented in sculpture. 

Majfijusri is mentioned in the Buddhist texts as one of the greatest 
Bodhisattvas who confers upon his devotees wisdom, retentive 
memory, intelligence, and eloquence. According to the Nepalese 
tradition, as preserved in the Svayambhu Purana, he was originally a 
human being who performed many. pious deeds and subsequently 
came to be deified as a Bodhisattva. The. Aryamanjusrimiulakalpa® 
contains the earliest conceptual description of Manjusri. Forty-one 
sadhanas are ascribed to him in the Sddhanamala. According to the 
Nispannayogavali he is three-faced and six-armed. In his three right 
hands he has the Prajiaparamité manuscript, a blue lotus, and a bow; 
and in the three left hands he hasa sword, varada-mudra, and arrow.°! 
In sculptural representation he is generally one-faced and carries a 
sword in his right hand for dispelling ignorance and a manuscript in 
his left hand for transcendental wisdom. These symbols are often 
placed on lotuses. Of the different forms of MafijuSri described in 
the texts and represented in sculptures mention may be made of 
Vajraraga, Dharmadhatu, Mafijughosa, Siddhaikavira, Vajrananga, 
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Namasangiti, Vagisvara, Mafijuvara, Arapacana, Sthiracakra, Vadirat; 
etc. 

Each of the Dhyani Buddhas has a number of emanations, gods 
and goddesses. Of the gods emanating from Amitabha mention may 
be made of Mahavala and Saptasatika Hayagriva. Both of these 
deities bear the colour and effigy of Amitabha. Mahavala is clad in’a 
tiger-skin and wears ornaments of snakes. Sakerarns Hayagriva i is 
also terribly awe-inspiring with three eyes, brown beard, protruding 
belly, garland of skulls, vajra and staff.** The female divinities that 
emanate from Amitabha are three in number, the most important 
and popular among them being Kurukulla, to whose worship no less 
than fourteen sa@dhanas are devoted in the Sadhanamaila. She is said 

- to confer success in the Tantric rite of vastkarana or the rite of 
enchanting persons. Her mantra is Om Kurukulla hum hrih soaha 
which, if uttered ten thousand times, is capable of bewitching any 
person, even if he be a king. When two-armed, she is called Sukla 
Kurukulla, and when four-armed she is called Tarodbhava Kurukulla, 
Uddiyana Kurukulla, Hevajra-Krama Kurukulla and Kalpokta 
Kurukulla. Bhrkuti is a companion of Avalokite$vara as a minor 
goddess. She is four-armed, one-faced, three eyed, and blooming 
with youth.- Mahasitavati is four-armed, one-faced and shown as 
being red. 

The number of deities emanating from the Dhyani Buddha 
Aksobhya is quite large. The blue colour of Aksobhya is associated 
with terrible deities. In fact, with the exception of Jambhala, all the 
male emanations of Aksobhya have a terrible appearance—distorted 
face, bare fangs, three blood-shot eyes, protruding tongues, garlands 
of severed heads and skulls, tiger skin and ornaments of snakes. Of 
these deities Candarosana is the most important figure in: the 
celebrated Candamaharosana tantradedicated to his cult. His worship 
isalways to be performed in secret. His dhydnais silent about his Sakti, 
but in paintings he is represented in yab-yumwith his female consort. 
Heruka is one of the most popular deities of Tantric Buddhism to 
whose worship the Herukatantrais devoted. He stands on a corpse in 
the ardhaparyanka attitude, is clad in human skin with a vajra in his 
right hand: and a kapdla, full of blood, inthe left. From his left 
shoulder hangs a khatvanga in a flowing banner. Decked with 
ornaments of bones, his head is decorated with five skulls. 

Nairatma is the Sakti or Prajna, i.e. the female consort of Heruka. 
When in‘embrace with this Sakti, Heruka is known as Hevajra. When 
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represented singly, Nairatma is conceptualised as dancing in 
ardhaparyanka on. the breast of a corpse; he has two hands, the right 
holding kartariand left kapalawith khatvanga. Hevajra in yuganaddha 
form is popular in Tibet. To him is dedicated the Hevajratantra. He 
isalso blue, one or three or eight-faced, two or four or sixteen-armed. 
The name of his Sakti differs according to the number of his heads. 
Like Nairatma, Vajrayogini is another Sakti of Heruka. This goddess 
is shown as being red or yellow in colour, standing in altdha, carrying 
her own severed head in her upraised left hand and kartari in her 
right hand. One should not fail to recall in this connection the Sakta- 
Tantric conception of Chinnamasta. Sambara is not very different 
from Hevajra, since he is also Heruka in yuganaddha, i.e. in union 
with his Sakti Vajravarahi. Yogambara also belongs to this class and 
is conteived of as embracing his Prajfia Jhanadakini. Likewise 
Buddhakapala, another emanation of Aksobhya, is another form of 
Heruka. The Saédhanamala says that when Heruka is embraced by 
Citrasena he gets the name Buddhakapala.™ Saptaksara is also a 
variety of Heruka-Hevajra, embraced by Vajravarahi. Like Sambara 
this god also tramples upon Kalaratri and holds the visvavajra on the 
crown. His name is Saptaksara because his mantra consists of seven 
syllables. Heruka-Hevajra takes the name of Mahamaya when he is 
embraced by his Sakti Buddhadakini and remains with her in 
yuganaddha.: 

Of the other male emanations of Aksobhya,: Hayagriva is an 
adaptation from the Hindu pantheon. We have already come across 
Saptasatika Hayagriva as an emanation of Amitabha. This Hayagriva 
has a terrible appearance; he is red and has three faces and eight 
arms. A god of similar character is Paramasva or the ‘great horse’-who 
has four faces, eight arms, four legs and four gods as his vehicle. He 
tramples with his right legs Indrani, Sri, Rati and Priti, and with his 
left legs Indra, Madhukara, Jayakara, and Vasanta. Yamantaka, has 
been conceived of by the Buddhists as the opponent and killer of 
Yama, the Hindu god of death. When Yamantaka is red he is called 
Raktayamari and when blue Krsnayamari. Jambhala is the Buddhist 
counterpart of the Hindu god Kubera. He has also another form 
known as Ucchusma. He is the god of wealth, three-faced and six- 
armed, embracing Prajfia with his first left hand. Ucchusma has a 
protruding belly. He is nude and his generative organ is pointed 
upwards. Vighnanta, who is represented in various forms, is conceived 
of as an opponent of GaneSa whom he tramples under foot. 
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Vajrahunkara in the same way tramples upon Bhairava or Siva, 
Likewise Vajrajvalanalarka is conceived of as trampling Visnu, 
Bhitadamara is probably an adaptation from the Hindu Tantric 
pantheon to whose name is attributed a Tantra. This god also 
tramples upon the prostrate form of Aparajita whose anti-Buddhist 
character is not very clear. The most interesting deity of this series ig 
Trailokyavijaya who is depicted as blue in colour, four-faced and 
eight-armed. He stands in Pratyahdha attitude, tramples upon the 
head of Mahesvara with his left leg, while the right presses upon the 
bosom of Gauri. 

Thus in the case of the male emanations of Aksobhya we have tw6 
sets of deities, one representing the god in union with his Sakti and 
the other in relation to rival Hindu divinities. Gods like Visnu, Siva, 
Ganeéa, Parvati, Indra and others are represented as being trampled 
upon by more powerful Buddhist deities. Of the other male 
emanations of Aksobhya, the remaining one is Kalacakra with whom. 
we shall deal later. 

In the case of the goddesses emanating from Aksobhya we have 

many interesting deities, terrible as well as benign. There are also a 
few goddesses who have been adopted from the Hindu pantheon. Of 
the goddesses emanating from Aksobhya, Janguli is worshipped as 
the goddess who cures snake-bite and even prevents it. She cor 
responds to the Hindu goddesss Manas or Visahari. It is interesting 
to note that in Hindu Puranas and Tantras Janguli is an epithet of 
Manasa. ParnaSabari is the goddess who prevents the outbreak of 
epidemics. She is closely akin to the Hindu goddess Sitala. Often she 
is described as an emanation of Amoghasiddhi. In sculpture she is 
represented as trampling the Vighnas under her feet, sometimes 
symbolised by Ganesa. Vasudhara is the consort of Jambhala, thi 
Buddhist counterpart of the Hindu Kubera, the god of wealth. Shi 
corresponds to the Hindu conception of the Earth and Corn Mothe 
She is conceived of as a young girl of sixteen years, exhibiting the 
varada mudra in the right hand and carrying the ears of corn in the 
left. Often she is regarded as an emanation of Ratnasambhava. |”. 

The second set of the goddesses emanating from Aksobhya. 
consists of those belonging to the Tara group. Foremost among 
these deities is Mahacinatara, who is also known in Buddhist Tantric 
literature as Ugratara. She has been incorporated in the Hindu. 
pantheon under the name of Tara and is regarded as one of the 
ten Mahavidya goddesses. It is interesting to note that the dhyanaof 
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Tard, as is found in the Tantrasara of Krsnananda Agamavagisa, is 
directly borrowed from the Sadhangmaila. It is remarkable that even 
the association of Aksobhya with Tara is maintained in the Sakta 
Tantras. Ekajata is also a form of Tara whose cult is reported to have 
been brought to India by Siddha Nagarjuna from BhotadeSa or 
Tibet. Minor goddesses belonging to this group are Vidyujjala- 
karali,Vajracarcika, Mahamantranusarini, Mahapratyangira, 
Dhvajagrakeyura, Jnanadakini and Vajravidarani. 

Two other female emanations of Aksobhya, Nairatma and — 
Prajhaparamita, should be mentioned separately. The former, as we 
have seen, is the consort of Heruka. The word Nairatma means ‘no 
soul’. It is another name for Siinya in which the Bodhicitta merges 
on the attainment of Nirvana. The purely abstract conception of 
Sanya crystallised into that of the goddess Nairatma, having the 
colour of the void sky, in whose embrace the Bodhisattva is said to 
‘remain in eternal bliss and happiness. That is why she is represented 
in union with her consort. Individually she is represented as standing 
in a dancing attitude on a corpse. Her face looks terrible with bare 
and protruding tongue, and she carries a kartari in her right hand 
and kapdlain the left. Her form resembles that of Kali. Prajfiaparamita 
is the embodiment of scriptural knowledge, and is conceived of as a 
beautiful goddess sitting on a white lotus and carrying a red lotus in 
the right hand and a Prajidparamité manuscript in the left. Unlike 
other emanations of Aksobhya, she has a very beautiful face and a 
pleasant expression. Often she wasworshipped in the form ofa book. 
Of her many forms sita (white), pita (yellow) and kanaka (golden) 
are widely known. According to the Buddhist tradition the 
Prajnaparamita texts were preserved in the nether region and it was 
Nagarjuna who was responsible for their restoration. Arya Asanga is 
credited with having composed one of the sdédhanas for the worship 
of Prajfiaparamita which is said to confer wisdom and erudition on 
her devotees. 

Only one god emanated from Vairocana—Namasangiti.™ All the 
other deities emanating from him are females, the most important 
of them being Marici who is sometimes regarded as the consort of 
Vairocana. Marici is a sun-goddess whose chariot is drawn by seven 
pigs. Sixteen sdédhanas in the Sadhanamala describe her six different 
forms—Asokakanta, Arya-Marici, Maricipicuva, Ubhayavarahanana, 
Dasabhijasita and Vajradhatvisvari. She can be recognised by the 
sow-face (if she has many faces one must be of a sow) and the seven 
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pigs that pull her chariot. The goddess Usnisavijaya is a popular 
deity, white complexioned, three-faced, three-eyed, youthful and 
decked in beautiful ornaments. Her four right hands display double- 
thunder, Buddha on lotus, arrow and varada pose, and her four left 
hands show a bow, noose, the abhyaya pose and a water vessel. 
Sitatapatra Aparajita, and Mahasahasrapramardini are minor 
goddesses. The same also holds good in the case of Grahamatrka. Of 
the important goddesses emanating from Vairocana, besides Marici, 
mention should be made of Vajravarahi and Cunda. The union of 
Vajravarahi and Herukais the theme of the celebrated Cakrasamvara- 
tantra. Having various forms, Vajravarahi is also called Dakini which 
implies any Sakti with whom the yuganaddha worship may be 
performed. The name Vajravarahi has evidently something to do 
with the Matrka known as Varahi in the Hindu Puranas and Tantras, 
Cundiais the conceptual embodiment of the Buddhist Dharani work 
called the Cundddharini to which a reference is made by Santideva. 
The name of this goddes occurs in the Manjusrimulakalpa and in the 
Siksasamuccaya. Cunda images are found illustrated in Prajnaparamita 
manuscripts. This goddess is conceptualised as being four-armec 
one-faced and white complexioned in the Sadhanamdla. In th 
Nispannayogavah there are three descriptions of Cunda. There ar 
several images of Cundawith sixteen arms. These have been identifie : 
with the help of a miniature painting of sixteen-armed Cunda 
available in a Cambridge Mss. of Prajiaparamita (Add. No. 1643), 
This miniature bears a label: Pattikere Cundavarabhavane Cundé. __ 
Of the emanations of Amoghasiddhi, Vajramrta is the only god, 
the rest are all goddesses mostly belonging to the Tara group. Of th 
goddesses outside the Tara group, we have already had occasion t 
deal with ParnaSabari who is also conceived of as an emanation 
Aksobhya, Vajrasrmkhala and Vajragandhari are minor goddesse: 
Only Mahamayiri has some importance to whose name a text 
dedicated. She has a green complexion, six arms and three face 
each endowed with three eyes. She shows in her three right hands 
peacock’s feather, arrow, and varada pose and in three left hand. 
jewel, bow and a water-vessel held on the lap. Goddesses of the Tar 
group are Khadiravani Tara, Mahaésri Tara, Sadbhuja Sitatara, Dhand 
Tara and Sitatara. Tara is the common name applied to a larg 
number of goddesses such as Janguli, Parnasabari, Mahacinatar: 
Ekajata and others. Khadiravani Tara is also known as Syama T 
because of her green colour. She is endowed with two hands and 
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shows the varada mudra with the right and utpaia in the left. This is 
the most common and most popular iconographical trait of Tara. 
Khadiravani can be recognised by the figures of the two attendant 
deities, ASokakanta Marici and Ekajata. Mahaéri Tara has two more 
attendants, Janguli and Mahamayiri and she is also green. Vaégya 
Tara, also known by the name of Arya-Tara, looks exactly like 
Khadiravani Tara with the exception that she sits in bhadraésanawith 
both legs dangling. Tara also has many-handed forms. Sita Tara is a 
white variety of Tara with one face and four arms. Sadbhuja Sita Tara, 
as her name implies, is a six-armed form of white Tara. Dhanada Tara 
is one of the four-armed varieties of Tara, The special features of this 
goddess are that she rides an animal, and like Vajra Tara is surrounded. 
by eight goddesses. Other varieties of Tara wili be mentioned later. 
Of the emanations of Ratnasambhava, Jambhala and Ucchusma 
Jambhala are sometimes also regarded as the emanations of Aksobhya. 
Jambhala is connected with wealth and is said to distribute gems, 
jewels and riches to his devotees. His Hindu counterpart is Kubera 
and consort Vasudhara with whom he is very often represented in 
yab-yum. When single, Jambhala is golden complexioned and carries 
a mongoose in the left hand and a citron in the right. His consort 
Vasudhara, the corn goddess, is often also regarded as an emanation 
of Aksobhya. Of other goddesses emanating from Ratnasambhava 
Aparajitais conceived ofas trampling upon Gane&a and in capetadana 
(as if slapping someone) pose. Mahapratisara is represented either 
singly or in a mandalain the company of four other deities. Vajrayogini 
is identical in appearance with the Sakta goddess Chinnamasta. She 
is generally represented as accompanied by two yoginis, one on 
either side of her. Female emanations of Ratnasambhava also consist 
of two deities of the Tara group, Vajra Tara and Prasanna Tara. The 
former is conceived of in the middle of the circle of eight mothers. 
She is eight-armed, four-faced and decked in all ornaments. She has 
numerous forms. Prasanna Tara is of terrible appearance. She is 
yellow and has eight faces and sixteen arms. 
Besides the emanations of the five Dhyani Buddhas, there are 
many other deities in the Vajrayana pantheon—ten gods.and six 
goddesses of direction, eight Usnisa gods, five protectresses, four 
door goddesses, four Dakinis, twelve Paramitas, twelve vasita 
goddesses, twelve Dharinis, four Pratisamvits and Taras of five 
colours. Some Hindu deities have been incorporated in the Vajrayana 
pantheon such.as Mahakala, Ganapati, Ganapatihrdaya, Sarasvati, 
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Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, Isana, Agni, Nairrti, Vayu, Brahma; 
Visnu, Maheévara, Karttikeya, Varahi, Camunda, etc. 7 

Of all the goddesses of the Vajrayana pantheon Tara became th 
most celebrated as the consort of Avalokitegvara. In practice most 
the Buddhist male deities of the later period came to be known 2 
Avalokiteévara or Lokeévara, and all of the female deities came uri 
the general name Tara. Different forms of this goddess were classif 
from the viewpoint of her colour. To the red Tara group belon 
Kurukulla; to the blue group Ekajata and Mahacinatara; to the yel 
group, Vajratara, Janguli, Parnasabari and Bhrkuti; to the whi 
group Astamahabhayatara, Mrtyuvaficanatara, Caturbhijat 5 
Sadbhija-Sitatara, Visvamata, Kurukulla and Janguli; and to th 
green group Khadiravani-tara, Vasyatara, Arya-tara, Mahattari-tar 
Varada-tara, Durgottarinitara, Dhanada-tara ,Jatiguliand Parnasgab 
This shows that all the major goddesses of Vajrayana came to bi 
kridwn as Tara. In fact the cult of this goddess becaine so popt 
that in the Sakta Tantras also she has been given the position of th 
supreme being. The spread of the Tara cult in Tibet and China ha 
been described in the first part of this work.® 


Kalacakrayana 

Kalacakrayana is an offshoot of Vajrayana. There is a Buddhi 
Tantra called Kalacakratantra which introduces the cult of Kal: 
cakra. The cult of Kalacakra came into vogue in the 10th century ani 
also became popular in Tibet and China. He is considered as th 
principal deity in the Kalacakramandala of the Nispannayogaval. i. H 
is conceived of as dancing in ali dhaattitude on the bodies of Anang: 
and Rudra lying on the back. He is blue in colour, wears a tiger-s 
and has twelve eyes, four faces and twelve principal hands on eac 
side. His subsidiary hands, evidently symbolic, are twenty-folt 
thousand. In the four blue right hands are held vajra, sword, trist 
and kartari, in the four red hands are shown fire, arrow, vajra an 
ankusa, and in the four white hands discus, knife, rod and axe. In th 
four blue left hands are shown vajra-marked bell, the plate, # 
khatuanga with the gaping mouth, and kapdla full of blood. In ¢ 
four red hands can be seen bow, noose, jewel and lotus. The four 
white hands hold a mirror, vajra, chain, and the severed head of 
Brahma.’ However, the description of this god is insufficient to 
explain the creed. About Kalacakrayana Waddell wrote: 
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Yn the tenth century A.D. the Tantric phase developed in Northern India, 
‘Kashmir and Nepal, into a monstrous and poly-demonist doctrine, the 
{alacakra, with its demoniacal Buddhas, which incorporated the Mantrayana 
practices, and called itself the Vajrayana or the ‘Thunderbolt vehicle’, and 
its followers were named Vijracarya or followers of the thunderbolt.... The 
‘extreme development of the Tantric phase was reached with the Kalacakra 
which, although unworthy of being considered as a philosophy, must be 
referred to hereasa doctrinal basis. Itis merelya coarse Tantric development 
ofthe Adi Buddha theory combined with the puerile mysticism of Mantrayana, 
and it attempts to explain creation and the secret powers of nature, by the 
union of the terrible Kali, not only with the Dhyani Buddhas, but even with 
Buddha himself. In this way Adi Buddha, by meditation evolvesa procreative 
énergy by which the aweful Sambhara and other dreadful Dakini fiendesses, 
all of the Kali type, obtain spouses as fearful as themselves, yet spouses who 
are regarded as reflexes of Adi Buddha and the Dhyani Buddhas. And these 
demoniacal ‘Buddhas’ under the name of Kalacakra, Heruka, Acala, 
Vajrabhairava, etc., are credited with powers not inferior to those of the 
celestial Buddhas themselves, and withal ferocious and blood-thirsty; and 
only to be conciliated by constant worship of themselves and their female 
energies, with offerings and sacrifices, magic circles, special mantra-charms, 
etc. 


On the basis of the Cambridge University Library manuscript of Sri 
Kalacakratantra® S.B. Dasgupta has rightly observed: 


Astudy of the text does not confirm the statement that Kalacakrayana is not 
thatschool of Tantric Buddhism which introduced the demoniacal Buddhas 
in its province—at least it is not the main characteristic through which the 
school should be recognised.... It is a system of Yoga which, with all its 
accessories of mandala (magic circle) and consecration (abhiseka) ,isexplanied 
within this very body... how all the universe with all its objects and localities 
are situated in the body and how time with all its varieties (viz. day, night, 
fortnight, month, year, etc.) are within the body in its process of the vital 
wind. In the body of the text Sahaja has been fully explained and the details 
of the sexo-yogic practices for the attainment of the Sahaja have also been 
described.” 


The word Kalacakra means the wheel of time. Its Tibetan synonym 
-dus-kyi-k’or-lo also means the circle of time. The theory of Kalacakra 
has also been explained by Abhinavagupta® in terms of the wheel of 
time and the process of keeping oneself above the influence of the 
whirl of time. The process of controlling time is possible, according - 
to this authority, by controlling the vital winds in the nerves through 
Yogic practices.” From the Sckoddesatika,” which is acommentary on 
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the Sekoddeéa section of the Kalacakra-tantra, itis known that by kala 
is denoted the ultimate immutable and unchanging reality remain, 
ing in all the elements and by cakrais meant the unity of the three 
kinds of existence, and as such Kalacakra is the same as the unity. of 
Prajfia and Upaya.® In principle there is therefore no difference 
between Vajrayana and Kalacakrayana. Lord. Sri Kalacakra is’ 
basically different from Adi Buddha or Vajrasattva or Vajradhara. 
the Laghu-Kalacakratika, entitled the Vimalaprabha,” Kalacakra 
conceived of as the nature of Sinyata and Karuna. He is the sou 
of the Buddhas, possessing the three k@yas, symbolical of the thi 
times—past, present, and future. He is the Bodhicitta, the ultim 
immutable substance, and is embraced by the goddess Prajfa in the 
absolute non-dual state. 

Like other Anuttarayoga Tantras, the Kdlacakra insists: of 
Buddhahood, characterised by the four bodies (kdyas) of the Budd 
Besides the traditional three kdyasit refers to a fourth which is kno 
as pure (Suddhakaya) or innately produced body (sahajakaya).'T 
four letters of the word kalacakra symbolize the states of wak 
(jagrat), dream (svapna), deep'sleep (susupti) and the ultim 
(turiya or ntrévarana). The state of Buddhahood is that of absol 
bliss and knowledge, to be obtained by the practice of mahamudra 
is to be accomplished .through practice (sddhana) which has 
stages, that of generation (uépaitikrama) and that of completi 
(nispannakrama). There are eleven initiations, the first ten of wh 
are mundane (laukika) and the last one supramundane (alauki 
the former being obtained by the mandalas and other practices.a 
the latter by the practice of mahamudra. 

The Vimalaprabhaon the Kalacakra Tantrais not restricted only ti 
Tantric Buddhism, butincludes matters related to the Vedas, Puranas, 
Dharmaisastras; Yogaéastras, Hindu Tantras, Ayurveda, alche 
astronomy, philosphical systems, etc. According to this commen y 
the main thurst of the Kalacakra is the intutive wisdom or prajnt 
which is to be cultivated through the method of vajrapadaby unifyin, 
the psychic nerves lalanad and rasand. Both empiricism ‘ant 
transcendence are crystallised in vajrapada. All.the skandhas, dha 
and. dyatanas mark the cakra or wheel in the body. Just as th 
clockwise fragmentation of kalaor time, the vital breath (prana) wi a 
its segments rests on the cakras and moves around them in the sani 
way-as the sun moves around the zodiac covering season and ye: 
The mahémudraé is conducive to the understanding of sahaja or the 
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real nature of the things and as such it is called sahajamudra. The 
aspirant should realise advaya or non-duality and have in himself the 
spark of Vajradhara or Vajrasattva through the four yogas of 
mahamudrasiddhi which are Suddhajnanika (pertdining to wisdom), 
cittadharmika (pertaining to mind), vaksambhogaika (pertaining to 
speech) and kayanirmana (pertaining to body). To quote Gagannatha 
Upadhyaya. 

The text offers a conceptual image of kdluas being of the nature ofa synthesis 
of phenomenal karma and sinyata which truely symbolises cakra, what is 
great bliss, kala, the seetheless (paramaksara), weaves out the skandhas and 
dhatus, but is not of form but ‘formless’. The body is like the wheel and thus 
the Kalacakra should be known ‘Wisdom of the indestructible’ to be as 
prajnd, and also kélawhat is compassionate and wheel as the symbol of all the 
knowable world. Bliss is Sunyatmika-prajidand the world is symbolised by the 
cakra. The abstruse nature of the Kalacakravajrayoga needs the grace of 
yogini to encounter the obstacles for which meditative practices are to be 
performed.This should be done with the help of a virtuous guru ... The 
Kalacakra, thus understood, is Bhagavan, He is Bhagavan for obliterating 
the evil and possesses all the qualities like aisvarya, the great prosperity ... 
Literal and symbolic truths (paramdrthasamurti-satyobhyam) have been drawn 
on the themes of Kalacakra. Thus the prajhopaydtmakavajrayogais manifested 
in it that belongs to Lord Vajrasattva. The Vajrasattva possesses the natural 
body and has access to the moment of ultimate bliss. Contextually, 
bhavanirvana in place of apratistha-nirvana has been transcribed. The. 
Kalacakra does notaccept the virakramaand svadhisthanakrama, but only the 
uisuddhakrama for the inculcation of mahaémudra,that which illumines the 
Paramadibuddha Tantra.™ 


Sahajayana 


Sahajayana is also an offshoot of Vajrayana. The word Sahaja means 
‘easy’. In philosophy the term sahaja denotes the ultimate inner 
nature of beings and elements; andin areligious sense it denotes the 
easiest or the most natural way by which human nature itself will lead 
the aspirant to realise the truth. Instead of suppressing, and thereby 
inflicting undue strain on human nature Sahajayana holds that truth 
is something which can never be found through the prescribed 
codes of study, discipline, conduct, worship, and ritual. What is 
natural is the easiest, and hence there is no need for religious 
formalities, austere practices of discipline, reading and philo- 
sophising, fasting, constructing temples and images, and so on. This 
distinguishes Sahajayana from Vajrayana, although the exponents of 
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the former recognise the well-known texts of the latter as helt, 
authority. : 

There is no exclusive literature belonging to Sanaevaan except. 
the dohasand songs which have been the main source of inspiration 
of the regional literature of eastern India. In 1907 M.M. Haraprasad 
Sastri discovered as many as fifty songs compesed by different 
Siddhacaryas belonging to Sahajayana and these were published in 
1917 under the caption Bauddha Gan O Doha. Subsequently P.C. 
Bagchi was able to discover in the Tanjur collection the Tibetan 
translation of all these songs. Later investigations in this field show 
that these Buddhist Sahajiya doha and carya songs were popular ina 
very wide area during a period roughly from the 8th to the 12th 
century A.D. P.C. Bagchi dicovered and published more dohds 
composed by Sarahapada and Kanhapada and also a number of 
dohaés composed by Tillopada. Rahula Samkrityayana too had 
discovered and published many more dohds of Sarahapada and also 
published the Tibetan translation of many dohas of Saraha the 
originals of which are still missing. A number of important books 
have been written since the discovery of these dohas by eminent 
scholars in this field. In particular, light has been thrown on the 
Buddhist Sahajiya cult and its various ramifications by S.B. Dasgupta 
in his Obscure Religious Cults and on the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement 
of Bengal by M.M. Bose in his Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult. 

The Sahajayana considers the human body itself as the seat of all 
human experience including that of sahaja-mahasukha which is the 
peaceful, blissful, radiantand waveless experience of sahaja. According 
to them everything lies within the human frame; the human 
body is the microcosm of the universe. In the matter of sexo-yogic 
practices, the Sahajiya Buddhists go further than the Vajrayanists by 
laying greater emphasis on two points: the imperative necessity of 
making the body sufficiently strong and fit before starting with yogic 
processes, and the conception of an internal female force in the 
nirmanacakra (the navel region) corresponding to that of the kula- 
kundalini Sakti.of the non-Buddhist Tantras. In this system, the 
identification of Upaya with the Male and Prajiia with the Female 
Principle has caused the transformation of the character of physical 
discipline into a kind of sexo-yogic practice, thus introducing an 
external element into it in-the shape and form of a woman. 

The Sahajayana may rightly be regarded as the precursor of the 
medieval religious reform movements. Many elements in the Sant 
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tradition and other protestant and non-conformist sects have been 
directly influenced by its theories and practices. Thatis why Sahajayana 
requires elaborate treatment which we propose todoinasubsequent 
chapter. 
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Tantric Ideas and Practices in 
Medieval Religious Systems 


Tantrism and Medieval Vaisnavism 


Ramanuja (A.D. 1016-1137), the greatest exponent of the Srivaisnava’ 
sect,! composed acommentary on the Brahmasiitrawhich came to be 
known as Sribhdsya@? and tried to interpret the main tenets of Vaisna 
ism in the Vedantic line. In Mahabharata the Sankhya theory i iss 
modified as to make both Purusa and Prakrti aspects of one brah: 
who is said to have produced from himself the gunas of constituent 
of Prakrti.? The brahman of the Upanisads was invested with a distin: 
personality, and was called Isvara, who appeared under differen 
names and with whom the great gods of the sectarian religions wer 
identified. The Puranas maintain this tradition. According to Sankarz 
since brahman is one and without a second, there can be no reali 
apart from brahman, and hence the material world is actually no 
existent, as false as a dream. He contends that the supposed exis! 
ence of the world is a misconception which has developed out of. 
false sense of duality. A dualistic approach, on the other hand, 
found in Bhaskara’s commentary on the Brahmasitra wh 
emphasises the transformation (parindma) of brahman and hold 
that the world of matter has real existence, though it is essentially of 
the same nature as brahman.* 

Ramanuja’s interpretion is in between these two lines, and thati 
why it is known as Visistadvaitavada. According to Ramanuja, th 
universe of cit (the sentient), jtva or jivtamd, individual soul, bein: 
endowed with life or consciousness and acit (the non-sentient, non 
conscious elements, the material world) has its ultimate source i 
brahman, whois real (satya), conscious (jvidna) , and infinite (ananta) 
it derives its essetial nature and function from brahman, whois know 
as the indwelling self (antaryamin) of all beings. The entire creative 
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process is the self-expression of brahman who reveals himself in 
creation. Brahman is sat (real) without a second and becomes the 
manifold of the sentient and non-sentient beings, the purpose of 
which is to give an opportunity for the finite beings to realise their 
divine destiny. He assumes three forms—bhokta or the enjoyer 
manifested in cit or individual souls, bhogya or the enjoyable mani- 
fested in acit or the material world, and prerité manifested in [évara 
or Paramatman, the cause of creation, preservation and destruction. 

According to Ramanuja this brahman is no other than Visnu who 
appears to his devotees in five forms: para, vyitha, vibhava, antaryamin 
and arcd, the well-known Paficaratra categories. The Sakti of Visnu is 
Laksmi. According to the Paficaratra Agamas, the Sakti or energy of 
Visnu has the double aspect of kriyé and bhiti, answering to force and 
matter, and this effects the creation of the world. The Srivaisnava 
school holds that the relation between Visnu and his energy is one 
of inseparable connection like that of substance and quality. This 
Sakti element is probably due to some kind of Tantric influence. 

After the death of Ramanuja the Srivaisnavas were subdivided 
into-two groups, Vadakalai and Tenkalai, the former depending on 
Brahmanical tradition, Brahmanical social and legal. system and 
Sanskrit language, and latter on.non-Brahmanical and non-San- 
skritic traditions. In the field of devotion the Vadakalai group 
believed in markata-marga (the devotee should cling to God just asa 
monkey-child clings to its mother) while the Tenkalai group be- 
lieved in marjara-marga (the devotee should remain effortless and 
surrender to God’s will just as a kitten remains quite passive in its 
mother’s mouth when she carries it from one place to another). The 
Tenkalai group did not believe in rituals, external formalities in 
regard to religious quest, caste-system, subordination of women, and 
social authoritarianism, all of which reminds us of the Sahajiya 
tradition. 

Nimbarka (12th century) was another great exponent of South- 
ern Vaisnavism, though his disciples were mainly North Indians. His 
philosophy. was known as Dvaitadvaitavada and the sect which he 
founded was known as Sanaka-Sampradaya. Nimbarka composed a 
commentary.on Brahmasitra’ and a small text called Dasasloki." 
According to him, brahman is both the material (upaédéna) and 
instrumental (nimitta) cause of the world. Brahman is not the imper- 
sonal absolute, but.a personal god—kKrsna or Hari. Like Bhaskara 
and Yadava he also believed in the theory.of the transformation of 
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brahman. He did not, however, explain how brahman might be 
regarded as the material and efficient cause of the world. This has 
been explained in Purusottama’s Veddntaratnamanjusa in which it is 
stated that during dissolution (pralaya) the entire universe returns to 
and remains in him in a subtle state as his natural powers. At the 
beginning of creation he manifests his. cit sakti (power of sentience) 
and acit sakti (power of non-sentience) in the forms of soul and 
Prakrti, and from the latter there is a gradual evolution of the 
material world. Since there is always a difference between the cause 
and the effect there must be some difference between brahmanand 
the universe. Again the non-difference between them is no less true 
since in essence the effect is the cause itself. This cause-effect relat- 
ion between brahman and the world is that of identity-in-difference 
(dvaitadvaita). Creation is due not to any need felt by God but merely, 
for his sport. This god is Krsna and his Sakti is Radha.® 

Madhva, the expounder of the Dvaita or the dualistic school and. 
the founder of the Brahma sect, flourised in Karnataka about the 
beginning of the 13th century. He was the celebraed author of thirty- 
seven works including a commentary on the Brahmasittra. According 
to Madhva, brahmanis alaukika (transcendent) and hence empirical 
knowledge will not help in determining his conception. The world 
of cetana (cit) and acetana (acit) is real, essentially paratantra or 
dependent having « derived its reality from brakman who is no other 
than Visnu whose Sakti is Laksmi. The sect founded by Madhva was 
later subdivided into two groups—Vyasakiita and Dasakiita. The 
former was conservative like the Vadakalai of the Srivaisnavas while. 
the latter was liberal.® 

The Suddhadvaita school of Vallabhia, also known as Rudra 
Sampradaya, considers brahmanas the embodiment of sat ( existence), 
cit (consciouness), ananda (bliss), and rasa (sentiment). For & 
(sport) he creates the world out of himself, and is thus both th 
efficient and material cause of the universe. He does not underg 
any change even when he transforms himself into the world. Th 
_doctrine is known-as avikrtaparinama. This brahman is no other than 
Krsna. He represents the principle of love by which his relation with 
the individual souls is determined. This love is of that type which 
takes place between a man and a woman. The Female Principle is 
idealised in Radha. Every individual should feel womanly passion for 
the beloved who is one and only one, the eternal lover Krsna. Th 
Rudra Sampradaya believed in pustimdrga or worldly enjoyment, 
which was not considered as a bar to spiritual realisation.!° 
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The Acintyabhedabheda school, also known as Gaudiya or Bengal 
school, founded by Caitanya, holds that brahman is:the material as 
well as the efficient cause of the universe and that he. transforms 
himself into the universe remaining unaffected by the transforma- 
tion.!! There are three main Saktis of brahman: svariipa or cit (the 
sentient), maya (non-sentient, materia] element same as acit) and 
jiva (intermediate). Brahmancreates the universe with the help of his 
maya-Saktiwhich has two aspects, guna-maydand jiva maya, the former 
consisting of the three gunas transforming at the time of creation 
into the constituents of the material world, and the latter with the 
power transmitted helps the creation by making individuals forget — 
their selves and their relation with drahman. The universe is the 
parinama (transformation) of brahmantransfused with the mayaéakti 
but still remaining untouched by méya."* Here also brahman is 
identified with Krsna who has a form resembling that of a human 
being but is really infinite and all pervading. : 

The concept of the Sakti of Visnu or Krsna has obviously been 
influenced by Tantric ideas. This Sakti was conceived by Ramanuja 
and Madhva to be Laksmi and by Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya 
as Radha. The doctrine of Radha found its first expression in the 
poems of the Alvar poetess Andal. Krsna’s sport with the Gopis was 
foreshadowed in the Bhagavata-purana which was composed about 
9-10th centuries A.D. The relation between Radha and Krsna has 
been viewed from a special angle in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda (12th 
century), the Brahmavivarta Purana (13th century), and in the 
poems of Vidyapati and Candidasa. This special angle is the view- 
point of Sahajiya which we have already mentioned in connection 
with Buddhism. The union of Krsna and Radha, like that of the 
‘Buddhist Karuna and Siinyata or Upaya and Prajiia, symbolises the 
union of the Male and the Female Principles. Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, 
has been described by Nabhajiin his Bhaktamdlaas kokakavya navarasa- 
srhgdra-kau-dgara. In fact he wanted to put it in the same category as 
Kokkaka’s Ratirahasya. Jayadeva described himself as a follower of 
the Sahajiya tradition . The Parakiya theory of Vaisnavism evidently 
derived its main impulses from the Sahajayana of the Buddhists. 
Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Candidasa, Ripa, Sanatana, Jiva Gosvamin and 
others are reported to have followed the Sahajiya way. Even Caitanya 
himself is said to have practised | the Sahajiya discipline with a female. 
partner. In the Vivartavilasaof. Akificana Dasa there is a list of female 
partners of the celebrated Vaisnava aspirants. Bo 

In Bengal and Orissa specially Tantrism exerted a tremendous 
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influence on Vaisnava ideas and practices. The Tantric goddess, 
Ekanamia, was able to find her way into the Vaisnava religion as the 
consort of Krsna. Her image between Krsna and Balarama can be. 
seen in the sanctum of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple at Bhuvaneswar. 
In the Jagannatha temple at Puri she is placed between Jagannatha 
and Balarama as their sister Subhadra. Jagannatha was a tribal god 
worshipped with primitive Tantric rites. Subsequently he was taken 
into the fold of Vaisnavism, but the Tantric rites associated with his 
cult continue to exist even today. According to the Sakta-Tantric 
tradition, the presiding deity of Sriksetra is the goddess Vimala and 
Jagannatha is her consort or Bhairava. 

We have already had the occasion to refer to Laksmitantra, a 
Paficaratra text composed between the 9th-12th centuries A.D. in 
which the doctrine of Sakti is accorded such a high place that even 
the Saktas regard this text as a scripture of their own. It appears that 
during this period Tantric elements began to act more effectively on: 
the major existing religious systems. We have seen that in the 
philosophical speculations of the Southern Vaisnavas, the doctrine 
of Sakti was able to find a place. Subsequently, it became so influen- 
tial thata need was felt to bring the ten Avataras of Visnu into relation 
with the ten celebrated Tantric Mahavidyas. The Guhydtiguhya-tantra 
explains it so: , 


Krsnamiurtih Kalika syad Ramamiurtistu Tarini/ 
Chinnamasta Nrsimhah syad Vamano Bhitvanesvari/ 
jamadagnyah Sundari Syanmino Dhimavati bhavet/ 
Vagala Kurmamiurtih syadbalabhadrasca Bhairavi/ / 
‘Mahdlaksmirbhavedbuddho Durgé syat Kalkirupini/ 
Svayam Bhagavatt Kah Krsnastu Bhagavan svayam/ / 


Tantrism and Southern Saivism 


Saivism in South India received much inspiration from the Nayanar_ 
saints who composed devotional verses in praise of Siva. Of these 
saints Appar (A.D. 600-81), Sambandhar (A.D. 644-60), Manikya- 
vacakar. (A.D. 660-92) and Sundarar (A.D. 710-35) were known as 
Samayacaryas. The devotional tradition created by them was later. 
developed into a religio-philosophical system called Saiva Siddhanta 
through the efforts of Myekandadeva (13th century) and his follow- 
ers. Reference has already been made to Saiva Siddhanta literature. 
According to Saiva Siddhanta, Prakrti, the material cause of the 
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universe, is unconscious like clay and so it cannot organise itself into 
the world. As the jar has the potter for its efficient cause, the staffand 
wheel for its instrumental cause, and clay for its material ‘cause, so 
also the world has Siva for its efficient cause, Sakti for itsinstrumental 
cause, and Maya for its material cause. But the problem of the Saiva 
Siddhanta doctrine and also of all other contemporary Vaisnava and 
Saiva schools was that since the material world as an effect has a 
material cause, and since that cause by its very nature cannot be 
different from the effect, brahman (Visnu or Siva or any supreme 
being of a sectarian religion) cannot be the material cause. So the 
cause has been ascribed to Maya, the material principle. But here we 
are confronted with three problems. How was Maya created? Is it 
eternal like God? If that is so, then God cannot be its creator. 
Secondly, even assuming that God is the creator of Maya, he must 
have to create this material principle from his ewn entity which is 
pure consciousness. How can a material principle be originated 
‘from a non-material principle? Assuming this is possible, then God 
must have to become parindmi or subject to transformation which 
goes against the very concept of brahman. Thirdly, since Maya is 
material or acit, it cannot be self-working. It requires handling by an 
intelligent agent. But howcan God be given thisrole? (cf. Gunaratna’s 
criticism of Nyaya-Vaisesika theism). 

Like all other systems, the Saiva Siddhanta avoids these problems 
and explains the evolution of the world in terms of thirty-six prin- 
ciples as against the twenty-five principles of the Sankhya. The 
material cause Maya is divided into two categories—Suddha (pure) 
and Aguddha (impure). From Suddha Maya is produced Nada 
(cognitive energy), from Nada Vindu (conative energy) and from 
Vindu Sadakhya (cognitive and conative energies held in equi- 
poise) , from Sadakhya Mahe$vari (cognitive energy subordinated to 
the conative), and from MaheSvari Suddhavidya (conative energy 
subordinated to cognitive). Likewise from Asuddha Maya is pro- 
duced Kala (time), Niyati (destiny) and Kala (instrument), from 
Kala, Vidya (finite knowledge) and Prakrti, and from Vidya, Raga 
(attachment). From Prakrti is produced Citta (mind) and Buddhi 
(intellect) and from the later Ahamkara (egoity). From Ahamkara 
are produced Taijasa (sense organs), Vaikrta (organs ofaction), and 
Tanmiatra (five subtle elements) contained in the Mahabhitas (five 
8ross elements: earth, water, fire, airand space). Siva or God doesnot 
directly act on Maya. He does so through his Sakti. All he schools of 
Saivism recognise thesé thirty-six principles or tativas."4 
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In the practical aspects of religion the followers of the Saiva 
Siddhanta school believe in absolute devotion to be achieved through 
cary, kriyd, yoga and jiiana. In the first stage the devotee should feel 
like a servant of God, in the second stage as his son, in the third stage 
as his associate, and in the fourth stage as identical with him. These 
stages are known by the terms Sdlokya, Samipya, Saripya and 
Sayujya. 

The Saiva Siddhanta had a Tantric branch which was known as 

Agamanta Saivism. This sect flourised from about the 11th century 
and had its original centre at Mantrakali on the Godavari. The Cola 
kings were patrons of Agamanta Saivism. The first authoritative 
digest of this sect is Aghora Sivacarya’s Kriyakarmadyotini, composed 
about the 12th century A.D. Two later texts also deserve mention, 
Trilocana Sivacarya’s Siddhantasaravah and Nigama Jfianadeva’s 8 
Jirnoddhara-dasakam. The Agamanta Saivas did not attach any 
importance to the Vedas. They believed in twenty-eight Agamas 
which were said to have come out from the five mouths of Siva, 
The Agamanta Saivas did not believe in the caste system and the 
Brahmanical tradition. That is why their opponents called them 
Apamargis, Nastikas, Stidras, etc. 

A follower of this creed required i initiation and guidance from a 
teacher. The qualification for initiation was the grace of the grea 
goddess with which the novice was supposed to have been favoured 
This grace was known as Saktipata. After initiation the candidate wa 
given a new name. This initiation or dzksa was of three kinds— 
samaya-diksa, visesa-diksa and nirvdna-diksa. The first kind was fo 
ordinary people, while the other two were for persons belonging t 
higher mental levels. Those who took samaya-diksé had to worshi 
the preceptor and Sivagni (fire dedicated to Siva), and had t 
consider themselves as the servants of God. This method was know! 
as Dasamarga. Those who were initiated into the special or visese 
diksawere known as Putrakas; they were entitled to follow the way o 
kriyd (rites) and yoga (concentration). The way of jranaor knowledge 
was open only to those who/had nirvana-dihsa. 

The Agamanta Saivas believed in the early Pasupata doctrine 
Pati (God), Pasu (jiva, individual soul) and Pasa (worldy bondage) 
In their opinion God or Siva proceeds to the work of creation be 
influenced by the karmaof the individual souls. In Agamanta Saivi 
greater emphasis is laid upon the Pasu or individual souls which 
of three kinds—vijnandkala, pralayakala and sakala. The first one i§ 
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the best. Worldly fetters are of four types—mala, karma, maya and 
rosa. Malacovers knowledge and action of the jiva; karmais that kind 
of action which comes from desire, m@ydis gross matter, the material 
cause of the world, and the fourth is that power bestowed by Siva on 
individual souls which helps them to become free from worldly 
fetters. The Agamanta Saivas believe in all Tantric rituals and 
ceremonies. Apart from diksd, the cult of the mantras, different 
methods of achieving the eight siddhis—pranayama, dhyana, samadhi, 
satcakra, etc.—form part of the practical aspects of their religion. 
They hold that God and individual souls are different entities and 
that the material cause of the world is Maya. By means of carya, kriya, 
yoga and jhdna an individual becomes free fron: wordly bondage 
and subsequently identified with Siva himself. 


Tantrism and Virasaivism 


Lingayata or ViraSaiva is a militant form of Saivism which flourised in 
the Karnataka region about the 12th century A.D. The traditions of 
the ancient period were given a concrete shape of religion by Vasava, 
a Kannada Brahmana, whose purpose was to drive away the Jains 
from Karnataka and to establish an ideal society. The Viragaivas, 
irrespective of sex, carry a small Sivalinga on the body. This is the 
token of their upanayana or initiation which is known as livga-sdyatta- 
diksa. Except Sivalinga they worship no other image. Their attitude 
towards the Vedas is that of indifference. They have a special 
tendency towards social reform. They do not believe in caste and are 
opposed to smoking and drinking. They believe in the equality 
of men and women. They support female education and widow- 
remarriage. Poor and oppressed peoples receive special attention 
from them. It is the compulsory duty of every Viragaiva to help the 
poor with food, water, medicine, and education. 

The founder of this sect, Vasava, was a minister of Vijjala, the 
Calukyan king of Kalyana who reigned between A.D. 1157 and 1167. 
Vijjala had differences with Vasava at whose instigation he was 
eventually killed. Thereupon, taking advantage of political power, 
Vasava organised his sect wonderfully well. In 1160 he founded an 
assembly known as Sivanubhava Mandapa, the purpose of which was 
_ to infuse_new life in religious systems, to establish equal rights for 
men and women, to eradicate the caste system and to encourage 
trade and physical labour. Vasava did not compose any scriptural 
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work, but his speeches were collected. These are known as Vacanas 
in Kannada literature. Of the authoritative ViraSaiva texts written in 
Kannada the Vasava Purana (13th century), Channavasava Puréna 
(16th century), and Prabhulingaitla are important. Sanskrit works of 
this sect comprise Mayideva’s Sivanubhava Siitra, Maridantacarya’s 
Virasaivandacandrika, Renukacarya’s Siddhadntasikhamani, etc. The 
ViraSaiva doctrine rests on the following proposition: 


Sarvesam sthana bhitatvala laya bhitattvatastatha 
Tattvanam mahadadinam sthalamityabhidhiyate’ 


It means that the source and support of all phenomenal existence 
is Sthala. Stha means sthiti or existence and la means laya or dissolu- 
tion. The ViraSaiva philosophers start with the notion that this Sthala 
represents the absolute and eternal self-consciousness, but they deny 
that in this condition the distinction of matter and form is abolished. 
The potential and material movement of the absolute is called Siva, 
while its actual and formal movement is called Sakti. The Viragaiva 
philosophy summarily rejects Mayavada or the theory of illusion and 
holds that creation is the result of Siva’s Vimaréa Sakti that has power 
to do anything and everything. Siva as brahman is both the material 
and the efficient cause of the world. Through his Sakti he is the 
material cause and in his own nature the efficient cause. The relation 
is relative and not indicative of a real difference for there is identity 
between Sakti and Saktimat, as between attribute and substance. 
Viragaiva philosophy is in fact a doctrine of Sakti and that is why 
it has been traditionally called Sakti- -Visistadvayavada. Here greater. 
importance is laid upon the concept of Sakti in its Vimarga form. 
Brahman or Siva is of eternal existence, consciousness and bliss and 
it is only due to his VimarSa Sakti that he is aware of these. The real 
nature of Siva is like the luminiscence of a gem which the gem itself 
cannot realise. This realisation is possible only by Sakti. That is why. 
the relation between Siva and Sakti is that of identity, «adatmya or 
simarasya, as that between heat and fire, light and sun. Here an 
objection may be raised by saying that there may be a subtle 
difference between Sakti and Sakta (the container of Sakti). The 
_ ViraSaiva answer to this point is that in the case of the heat of fire, or 
the light of the sun, there is no difference of quality with the nature” 
of the substance. Here quality and substance cannot be differenti- 
ated because of their identity. Thatis why Sakti is called Brahmanistha 
Sanatani.'® Without Sakti Siva has no meaning. This emphasis on 
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Sakti has brought Viraéaivism very close to Sakta-Tantric ideas, and 
that is why in the texts and tradition of the latter the Sakti- 
Visistadvaitavada of ViraSaivism is held in high esteem. 


Tantrism and Kasmira Satvism 


A special form of Saivism flourished in the Kashmir region from 
about the 9th century A.D. This was known as authoritative by the 
followers of Tantra. The exponents of Kasmira Saivism such as 
Vasugupta, Somananda, Abhinavagupta, Ksemaraja, etc., were re- 
puted names in the Tantric tradition. 

A list of the texts belonging to this school is given in the second . 
chapter. KaSmira Saivism does not believe in the authority of the 
Vedas, nor does it believe in the caste system. There are three 
principles of Kasmira Saivism—Trika, Spanda, and Pratyabhijiia. 
Trika is based on the three concepts known as Siva-Sakti-Anu or Pati- 
PaSa-Pasu. These three concepts also occur in other forms of Saivism. 
In Kasmira Saivism individual souls and the material world are 
identical with Siva. The process through which Siva is manifested in 
the form of the individual souls and the world is known as Spanda. 
Pratyabhijiid is the means of realising the experience Siva’s identity 
with the individual souls. 

As in every school of Saivism, the ultimate reality in Kaémira 
Saivism is Siva who is the self of all beings, immutable and ever 
perfect. He is both immanent and transcendent, material as well 
as the efficient cause of the world. The universe, though void of 
distinction, appears distinct from the perfectly pure vision of the 
supreme being. Diverse conditions are all of Siva just as the diverse 
products of the sugar-cane belong to the sugar-cane itself..7 The 
creation theory is known as Abhasavada, a view which holds that the 
universe consists of appearances which are all real in the sense that 
they are aspects of the ultimate reality. 

Siva who is pure consciousness is the material and the efficient 
cause of the world. There is no difference between the effect and its 
cause. But the old question remains: How can the mateérial world be 
produced from an immaterial entity? The Kasmira Saiva standpoint 
is that God is an independent entity and the world is his reflection, 
the apparent difference being due to false knowledge. Just as the 
Teflection of things in a mirror does not create any stain on the 
Mirror itself, so also the universe as his reflection does not stain him. 

The manifestation of the universe is effected through the Sakti of 
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Siva which is not different from him. The important modes of this 
Sakti are cit (intelligerice) , dnanda (bliss), iccha (will), jnana (know- 
ledge) and kriyd (action). With the opening out of Sakti, the world 
appears, and with her closing, it disappears. This Sakti is conceived 
of as a Female Principle inseparable from Siva like fire and heat.!8 
When really transcendental. Siva is like a corpse, but there is an 
equilibrium between Siva and Sakti, and the latter is conceived of as 
the essence of the former:!°In Kasmira Saivism Sakti is given a special 
distinction. Here Saktiis called Prakaéa- -Vimargamaya. Of the numer. 
ous meanings of Vimarsa one is vibration, and this term is used 
expressly in the case of Sakti. Siva on the other hand is called Prakaéa. 
Prakasa and VimarSa are two aspects of one entity, but-Vimar%a ig 
characterised by the consciousness of the:self. If the example of 
man is.used, Prakasa is his mental:and intellectual faculties and th 
awareness of those faculties is Vimaréa. According to Kaémira Saivis 
the supreme being is at the same time static and dynamic, changeless 
and changing. The dynamicaspectis Sakti, that power which manife 
itself in the world, as a banian tree manifests itself from a-seec 
(vatadhanikavat).” 

According to Kasmira Sian the ian of indentity wi 
Siva is the way to become free from worldly fetters; no importance 
attached to ceremonial worship, disciplinary practices and ritual 
Regarding the Kasmira Saivas Madhavacarya observed: 


vahyabhyantaracarya-pranayamadi klesa prathasakalavaidhuryena 
sarvasulabhamabhinavam pratyabhijhamatram 
pariparasiddhyupayamabhyupagacchantah pare 
mahesavarapratyabhi jnasastramabhyasyanti. 


According to this school moksa or liberation is the return to’ 
original state, that is, to the Absolute. Abhinavagupta says tha 
soon as the dualistic ideas are removed, the jrvamerges into brah: 
Just as water into water or milk into milk. All the elements merge i 
Siva. He who can realise himself along with the material worl 
identical with Siva will be free from all sorts of sufferings and'wor 
fetters.2 


Tantrism and Saktism 


In populat belief Tantrism is-same as ; en: ‘dlis belief i 
without some historical foundation. Although Tantrism has a sp 
position in Buddhism, Vaisnavism and Saivism,; it:is in the! 
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religion that the Tantric ideas and practices have found the most 
favourable ground for their meaningful survival and development. 
The most notable feature of the Sakta-Tantric ideas is that the 
supreme being is female and is worshipped under different names 
‘and forms. In other religious systems there is evidently a place for 
the goddess but the difference is that she is conceived of as the wife 
or consort of the male god, and where the Tantric influence is 
greater she is conceived of as his inherent Sakti, inseparable from his 
own entity or self. In Saktism she is supreme, other gods having a 
subordinate position. According to the cosmogonical theories of the 
Sakta Puranas the great goddess, as Adya Sakti or primal energy, 
created from her own body Brahma, Visnu, and Siva and then having 
divided her own self into three parts mated with them as a result of 
which life and the universe came into existence. 

Although the present form of the Sakta religion is essentially 
medieval in.character, its roots may be traced to the primitive cults 
and rituals of the Mother Goddess. We have already dealt with the 
evolution of the concept of the Female Principle with reference to 
the development of different goddesses. In reality, there were 
innumerable local goddesses, mainly agricultural in character, in 
different parts of India, and their cults survive even today. With the 
development of the idea of an all pervading Female Principle, aneed 
was felt to.equate these local goddesses with the supreme being of the 
Saktas. For example, the presiding goddesses of the fifty-one Pithas 
(in reality goddesses and Pithas are many more) were basically local 
goddesses. For the sake of identifying them with the Magna Mater of 
the Saktas the Sati: legends were invented and fabricated according 
to which after the death of Sati (caused by the disrespect shown to 
her husband Siva at Daksa’s sacrifice) Siva became mad with grief 
and began to roam over the world carrying her corpse. In order to 
save him from this infatuation, Visnu, with the help of his sudarsana- 
cakra, cut the dead body of Sati into pieces. The places where the 
fragmented parts of her body fell came to be known as Pithas or holy 
resorts of the goddess. The limbs of the goddess are represented by 
symbolical objects, each accompanied by a Sivalinga supposed to 
be the Bhairava of the goddess.’ Apart from the Pithas and their 
presiding goddesses we have in the Puranas 108 names and holy 
resorts of the great goddess.” The Lalitasahasranama section of the 
Brahmanda Puranaaiso mentions one Giousane names and forms of 
the goddess. Pas 

In the Deiibhagabain we come across the process through which 
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innumerable local goddesses were indentified with the supreme 
being of the Saktas. In every creation of the universe, it is said, the 
Mila-Prakrti assumes the different gradations of amsaripini, 
kalédrupini, and kalamsarupini, or manifests herself in parts, smaller 
-parts, and further subdivisions. In the first grade, she is represented 
by Durga, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Savitri and Radha; in the second by 
Ganga, Tulasi, Manasa, Sasthi, Mangalacandika and Kali; and in the 
third by the Gramadevatas or Village Mothers and by womenfolk in 
general. This indicates that with the development of the concept of 
an all-pervading Female Principle when a need was felt for régrading 
the local goddesses as the mainfestations of the Sakta Devi, they were 
primarily given recognition to represent the fragments of Prakrti, 
while the more important and popular goddesses were given rela- 
tively higher positions. 

In the Devibhagavata, the Sakta goddess is conceived of as the 
Adyagakti, or primordial energy, that resides in Brahma as the 
creative principle, in Visnu as the sustaining principle and in Siva as 
the destructive principle. This Adyasakti pervades all space and 
animates everything of this phenomenal world.” In the Devigita, 
which forms a part of the Devibhagavata, the Devi says: 


Oking of the mountains, it was I who existed before the days of creation and 
there was nothing beyond me. Wise men think me in terms of cit, Samvit, 
parabrahman, etc. My original form is beyond inference, beyond end, beyond 
illustration and even beyond the concepts of life and death. I am identical 
with my energy called mayawhich is neither sat (existent, real) nor asat (non- 
existent, unreal), nor a combination of both; it is beyond all these which 
exists until the final end. This maya which is my inherent perpetual energy 
is like the heat of the fire, rays of the sun and light of the moon.... This maya 
‘of mine is variously called tapas, tamas, jada, jnana, pradhdna, prakyti, Sakti, 
aja, etc. The Saivas call it vimarsa while those well-versed in the wedas call it 
avidya.”" 


Details of Sakta-Tantric cults will be given Jater. Hence we shall 
confine ourselves only to what may be called the Sakta standpoint. In 
this connection we must bear in mind that, owing to Brahmanical 
handling, scholastic elements were superimposed on the Sakta: 
Tantric stream of thought as a result of which Saktism and Tantrism 
lost some of their original features. The ever increasing influence 
of the Vedanta toa certain extent cornered the Sankhya, though 
the Sankhya concepts of Prakrti, Buddhi, Ahamkara, Tanmatra, 
Mahabhitta, etc., survived. The Purusa of the Sankhya was trans- 
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formed into the brahman of Vedanta with whom was Siva equated. 
The original significance of Prakrti was changed and interpreted in 
terms of the Vimaréa Sakti of brahman. 

In the present position of Sakta philosophy both the dualist and 
the monist interpretation of Vedanta have their role. Of the various 
Tantric schools, Srikula and Kalikula are better known. The follow- 
ers of Srikula depend on Srikantha’s Sivadvaitavada which has a 
leaning towards the Visistadvaitavada of Ramanuja. According to this 
doctrine brahman, or Siva, is the material and effcient cause of the 
world. The atomic elements by which the individual souls and the 
material world are composed are produced by his Sakti. The world 
is not different from brahman, just as a jar is not different from clay. 
But at the same time brahman is not completely identical with the 
world, because he is the intelligent or conscious cause while the 
world is partly non-conscious; and partly because in the world there 
are conscious beings as well as unconscious elements. The followers 
of Srikula believe in the Brahmamimamsa of Srikantha® and 
Sivarkamanidipikd of Appaya Diksita. They admit the sat (real) and cit 
(conscious) manifestation of Siva, and regard Sakti as Vimaréini or 
Siva’s natural vibrating power. The followers of Kalikula are exclu- 
sively monist. They hold that Sakti is same as brahman in its three 
aspects of sat (real), cit (consciousness) , and dnanda (bliss), and not 
its Maya-vivarta or transformatory aspect. According to them the 
theory of Siva-Sakti is beyond all dualism and it can be understood 
only through experience. 

The main contention of what we call the Sakta standpoint, which 
is now predominated by Vedantic speculations, is that ultimate 
reality is the Prakasa aspect of the supreme being, which is beyond 
time and space and of the nature of pure consciousness. What is 
known as VimarSa is the independence of this Prakasa in relation to 
action, but in reality the Vimaréa Sakti is the self of Prakaéa, standing 
in inseparable and completely identical relation. Sakti has two states, 
inactive and active; when it is in the inactive state it is said that 
VimarSa is merged into Prakaga. But when Sakti becomes active the 
supreme being becomes conscious. Its selfknowledge then mani- 
fests as Aham.”® The whole. universe is reflected in this Aham like 
objects reflected in a mirror. The supreme being, whose Prakaga is 
Siva and Vimaréa is Sakti, is at the same time transcendent and 
immanent. , 

With this supreme being, Sakti or Kala is associated in eternal 
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bond. Kala means absolute transcendental power. The first transfor- 
mation of this Sakti is icché or will. Just as oil comes from oil-seed, so 
also Sakti emerges from the supreme being at the beginning of 
creation. This appearance of Sakti is like the reappearance of the 
memory of one who rises from deep sleep. The supreme being and 
Sakti are both of the nature of cit or pure consciousness, but since 
Sakti acts on everything it sometimes appears as knowledge and. 
sometimes as action, according to the nature of the things them- 
selves. According to the dualistic Saktas, Vindu is material entity but 
dependent on the action of Sakti. Their main difference with th 
monist Saktas is that although they consider Siva as undifferentiate C 
from Sakti and both as two aspects of the same supreme being, the 
make a difference between Siva-Sakti equilibrium on the one han 
and Vindu or material entities on the other. According to them 
matter or Vindu is eternal like Siva and Sakti, and in the case 0 
creation Siva is the efficient cause, Sakti the instrumental cause an 

Vindu the material cause. Beacuse of its non-material nature, Saki 
undergoes no.transformation while it is on work, but it does when i: 
is in relation with Vindu or matter. 

The absolute monistic interpretation of Vedanta by Sankar 
could not be accepted by the Vaisnava, Saiva, and Sakta school 
because it was impossible from a religious viewpoint to deny t 
existence of the material world. Therefore, what they meant to s 
in some form or other, was that the world was somehow either ; 
transformation of brahman or a transformation of Sakti. But noné 
could prove this point satisfactorily. The problem was greater in the 
case of Saktism because here, apart from the problem of determi 
ing the relation between the sentient brahman and the non-sentie 
material world, there were other problems of synthesising vario 
traditional elements and conflicting materials which came from 4 
variety of primitive sources. 


The Atimargika Sects: Kapalikas, 
Kalamukhas, Mattamayuyas 


The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas were two Tantric offshoots of Pasupa ‘a 
Saivism. These sects represented a special ritualistic trend, a trat 
tion of hoary antiquity, containing many obscure elemerits. The: 
sects had no literature of their own; whatever is known about the 
comes from the writings of ancient authors belongiiig to the uppel 
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level of society who did not like their rituals and ceremonies and 
hence described them in a distorted and derogatory way. Even a 
mastermind like Sankaracarya did not hesitate to resort to distortion 
and fabrication which is proved by the mode of his presentation of 
the views of his opponents. This held good in the case of other writers 
too. Thatis why the Atimargika sects like the Kapalikas, Kalamukhas, 
Aghorapanthis, etc., were treated with contempt and described in a 
disparaging manner. These sects were basically worshippers of the 
Female Principle. They had no faith in patriarchal and authoritarian 
social values, nor in the caste system. Conditioned by Smarta-Puranic 
tradition, these writers, whether ancient or modern, could not 
‘appreciate their views and practices. 

The Rgveda contains a hymn known as Kesistkta” in which 
mention is made of a class of ascetics who were half-naked, or had 
only short brown garments soiled with dust, kept long hair, were 
frenzied by the spirit of their cults and rituals. This peculiar attitude 
appears to bear some affinity with the practices of Rudra-Siva and his 
worshippers, specially since the tradition of Rudra’s drinking the 
poison is connected in this hymn with Keéi."! Patafijali’s contemptu- 
ous attitude towards the ayahsulika (one with an iron lance) 
and dandajinika (one with a club and hide-garment) seems to refer 
to the Atimargika sects. His Sivabhagavatas probably pertain to the 
Pasupatas. Pasupata practices like krathana (feigning sleep when 
really awake), spandana (appearing to have no control over the limbs 
when walking), srngarana (expressing erotic gestures at the sight of 
women), avitatkarana (indulging in apparently unsocial acts), 
avitadbhasana (speaking absurd and senseless words), etc., have! 
been condemned by Kaundinya as anti-Brahmanical acts. In the 
Ramayana® Siva’s and Uma’s relation with the Yaksas and Guhyakas 
has been mentioned. We have already referred to a passage of the 
Bhagavata Purana® which describes Siva as markatalocana (monkey- 
eyed) roaming in the cremation grounds with Pretas and Bhitas, 
asuci (impure), kriyahina (bereft of any rites), digambara (naked), 
with matted locks. on his head, walking here and there like a mad 
man, bathing in ashes, wearing bones and garlands of skulls as 
ornaments, mad himself and beloved of the insane, inauspicious 
_ (aSiva) though named Siva, and so on. In reality, it was because of 
original relation with people belonging to the lower order of society, 
and to the inclusion of popular rites and customs in Saivism, that 
writers belonging to the opposing group tried to depict Siva in this 
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way. Certain ceremonies, such as the Cadaka or Gajana of Siva are 
even today considered as barbarous because of their association with 
the people of the lower order. 

In some of the earlier writings there are references to the Kapalikas 
and Karunikasiddhanti. The latter is described by Ramanuja and 
KeSava Kasmiri as the Kalamukhas. According to Ramanuja the 
Kapalikas use six mudras (kanthahara, necklace, alamkara; ornament; 
kundala, earring; Siromani, jewel for head; bhasma, ashes, and. 
yajfopavita, sacred thread)—all made from human bones, and the 
attainment of highest happiness by concentrating on the supreme 
soul located in the female organ.** Krsnamigra in his Prabodha- 
candrodaya has supplied the following data regarding the Kapalikas: 
Their necklace and other ornaments are made of human bones; they’ 
break their ceremonial fast by drinking wine from the skull cup ofa 
Brahmana corpse; their sacrificial fire is kept burning with the 
offering of human flesh, skull, lung, etc.; they propitiate the deity by 
offering human sacrifice and blood; their god is Siva, the consort of 
the great goddess, who is conceived of as the creator, preserver and’ 

‘destroyer of the world; they live mainly in the Malava region of. 
Central India which is peopled mostly by the lower castes; they eat 
food in human skulls, smear their bodies with ashes, use clubs and: 
offer the libation of wine to their deities; they do not belive in the 
caste system; their way of life is known as mahdvrata; there is no 
barrier for men of lower castes to be initiated in this maha@vrata and’ 
any such initiated person is regarded as belonging to the highest 
caste. Among the other references, Madhava in Sankaradiguijaya® 
relates an encounter between Sankara and the Kapalika teacher 
Krakacha. The Kapalikas are also described in Bhavabhiti’s 
Malatimadhava. Their important centre was at Srigalila in the 
Andhra country. 

The Igatpuri copper plate of Nagaravardhana, the nephew of the 
Calukya ruler Pulakesin II who ruled in the 7th century, records the 
grant of a village for the worship of the god Kapalesvara and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins whowere no other than the Kapalikas 
and Kalamukhas. From another copper plate of the 7th century, 
found at a place called Nirmand in Kangra district, the existence of 
a temple of Kapdlesvara and that of the Brahmanas who studied the 
Atharvavedaare known. A few medieval inscriptions from Arsikorein 
Karnataka record the existence of the Atimargika sects that were 
regarded as branches of the Lakula-Pasupatas. This is supported by 
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two inscriptions from Arcot district in which it is stated that the 
Kalamukhas of the villages Melpadi and Jambai were organised 
under the leadership respectively of Lakulisvara Pandita and 
Mahavratin Lakuligvara Pandita. An inscription of A.D. 1117 found 
from Karnataka describes a group of ascetics as Kalamukhas and 
preachers of Lakulagamasamaya.” Nilakantha Sastri has shown that 
in many parts of South India the Kalamukha sect was very strong in 
9-11th centuries. 

In Tripuri and its adjoining regions in Central India we come 
across, on the evidence of some inscriptions belonging to the 10th 
and 1 1th centuries, the existence of Saiva sect called the Mattamayaras. 
This sect controlled a number of temples and monasteries; teachers 
belonging to this sect used the suffix Siva or Sambhu, at the end of 
their names, e.g. Rudrafambhu, Dharmasgambhu, Mahdasiva, Cudasiva, 
KavacaSsiva, Prabhavagiva, Prasantasiva, Prabodhagiva, Aghoraéiva, 
etc.” A tribe known as Mattamaytra is also mentioned in the 
Mahabharata.” From the epigraphical evidence it is quite clear that 
the development of the sect had taken place between the 9th and 
13th centuries of the Christian era. Elsewhere we have shown that in 
the Pala period the Mattamayuras flourished even in Bengal.” This 
sect held a liberal view regarding religious practices and insisted on 
Yoga and social work like feeding the poor, building hospitals, 
establishing schools and so on. Somagambhu, a teacher of this sect, 
composed a treatise called Somasambhupaddhati in which a compre- 
hensive account of Saiva Agamas is given.*? We have already referred 
to another text belonging to this sect—Jsénasivagurudevapaddhati. 
H. Goetz suggests that the Mattamayiiras were responsible for the 
sensual bas-reliefs of the Khajuraho temples. The erotic depictions 
on the Khajuraho temples, however, have very little to do with’ 
Tantric sex practices.“ ; 


Tantrism and the Ganapatyas 


Ganefa or Ganapati is the god of gana or tribe, as is evident from his 

name. In the Rgveda® a rudimentary conception of this god is 
presented thus: ganandm tud ganapatim havamahe, Asasymbol of the 
chief tribal deity of the past, even today Ganeéa is worshipped before 
the other gods are. His elephant head is probably a totemic symbol. 
‘His exclusively tribal character incorporates many features of primi- 
tive tribal life. . 
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In his original character of the tribal chief, Ganega or Ganapati 
was an epithet applied to any leading god of;the past. In this sense 
Indra was also Ganapati because he was basically the leader ofa Vedic 
tribe who was raised to divinity. Therefore,-very naturally, some of 
the attributes of Indra are found in the later conception of Ganefa, 
But Indra did not function as a Ganapati or tribal leader for a long 
period. With the disintegration of tribal life and emergence of state 
power he became a king, and eventually the king of gods. Apart from, 
Indra, the other deities of the Rgveda, Rudra and the Maruts were 
conceived of as the leader of the ganas. These deities had evidently 
something to do with the conception of GaneSa. As ganaddhipati the 
field of Rudra was greater, and as such his relation with Ganeéa was 
more intimate. 

In the earlier concept of GaneSa, like Rudra, he was a god to be 
feared. He was the creator of obstacles, an evil-doing god; his 
attention boded destruction, even if he looked at a woman she was 
bound to become barren. In the legends of later times we find that 
Gane§a’s head was lost owing to the evil glance of Sani and that it was 
replaced by the head of an elephant. The allegory is quite clear. Itis 
the history of his transformation from Vighnaraja (the king.o 
creating impediments) to Siddhidata (bestower of success). As thy 
god of creating obstacles, which was. the original conception. 6: 
Ganeé§a, his evil-glance was as dangerous as that of Sani. He who w 
the victim of this glance was doomed. That is why when Ganeéa wa: 
transformed into Siddhidata or bestower of success it was necess 
to remove his ancient head. The evil-glance was really the fearfuln 
of his original entity. 

As gandadhipati Ganesa was more akin to Rudra, as we have se 
and this probably explains why in later tradition he was regarded 
the son of Rudra, Siva and Parvati. In the Atharvasiras Upanisad, 
Rudra has been equated with Vinayaka, and Vinayaka is the other 
name of GaneSa. The AmarakoSa gives many names of Gane§%a: 


Vinayaka-Vighnaraja-Dvaimatura-Ganadhipah / 
Apyekadanta-Heramba-Lambodara-Gajananah // 


In the Mahabharata GaneSvaras and Vinayakas are described as th¢ 
lords of the world.“ If properly propitiated they remove all obstacles. 
In the Manava Grhyasiitra four Vinayakas haye been mentioned‘ 
Salakatankata, Kusmandarajaputra, Usmita, and Devayajana. In th 
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Puranas, such as the Siva, Linga, Varaha, Skanda, Brahmavaivarta, 
etc., we have various conflicting ancedotes regarding the birth of 
Gane%a. Iconological texts mention twenty-four forms of Ganeéa: 
Vinayaka,. Ganadhisa, Vighnesa, Pramathadhipa, GaneSa, Vija- 
ganapati, Heramba, Vakratunda, Balaganapati, Bhaktavighneéa, 
Saktiganesa, Dhvajaganadhipa, Pifgalaganapati, Ucchistagana- 
pati, Laksmiganesa, Mahaganeéa, Bhuvaneéa, Ganapati, Nrtyagana- 
pati, | Urdhvaganega, Prasannaganesa, Unmattavinayaka and 
HaridraganesSa. 

_ There is no need here to go further into the history of ne 
transformation of Ganega from Vighnaraja to Siddhidata because we 
are mainly concerned with his association with Tantrism. It is very 
natural-to expect that as a tribal god of antiquity Ganesa had some 
connection with primitive Tantrism. This connection has been 
found even beyond the geographical borders of India. In a place 
called Bara in Java an early medieval image of Ganesa has been 
found; the figure is seated on a row of skulls with more skulls 
embedded in his matted locks. In Indian sculptures Ganeéa is 
frequentily found with the Matrkas; and many images show GaneSsa 
in copulation with his Sakti. 

In Anandagiri’s Satkaradigvijaya,® and also in its Dindimakhya 
commentary, six branches of the Ganapatyas or followers of the 
creed of GaneSa ( Ganapatyamiti khyatam sadbhirbhadaih samanvitam) 
are known ‘as Mahaganapti, Haridraganapati, Ucchistaganapati, 
Navanitaganapati, Svarnaganapati, and Santaénaganapati. Accord- 
ing to the worshippers of Mahaganapati, Gajanana, also known as 
Ekadanta Ganapati, who is in eternal union with his Sakti, is the 
creator of the world and the ultimate reality. According to the 
worshippers of Haridra Ganapati, Ganapati is the original cause of 
this phenomenal world and the other gods like Brahma are his pa 
they used to.depict the head of GaneSa on their hands. 

The worshippers of Ucchista Ganapati were undeniably followers 
of Tantrism: They visualised GaneSa with four arms, three eyes, lasso 
(pasa), goad (ankuSa), club (gada) and in abhaya mudra. His trunk is 
shown as drinking intoxicating liquor. Seated on a Mahapitha he is 
engaged i in kissing and embracing his Sakti who sits on his left lap: 


Caturbhujam ltrinayanam pasankusa gadabhayam/~ 
Tundagra tibramadhukam gananathamaham bhaje/ / 
Mahapitha nisannam tam vamanga parisamsthitam/ 
Devimalingya cumbantam sprsamastundena vaibhagam/ J 
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The Ucchista Ganapatyas did not differentiate between merit and 
demerit. They did not find any fault in indiscriminate sexual inter. 
course among men and women. They did not obey caste distinctions 
nor observe various samskaras like marriage, etc. They drank wine, 
Their sect mark was a red circle on the forehead. 


Tantrism and the Smarta Pancopasana 


The five major cults in India—Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, Ganapatya arid 
Saura—came to some sort of an understanding among themeselves 
in the course of time, as a result of which a composite religious system 
came into existence known as Paficopasana. It was settled that each 
sect should basically worship its own deity as the supreme being 
without disregarding the deities of others. This was also approved t 

the brahmanised Tantras. In the Tantrasdra it is said: : 


Bhavanintu yada madhye aisanyamacyutam yajet/ 
Agneyam parvatinatham naiyrtyam gananayakah/ / 
Vayavyam tapanancaiva pijakramah udahytah/ / 


It means that the goddess Bhavani should be worshipped at the 
centre, Acyuta or Visnu at the north-east corner, Parvatinatha.« 
Siva at the south-west, Ganapati at the south-east and Tapana « 
Surya at the north-west. Here the central deity is Sakti, butthe othe 
are not excluded. 

The cause of the introduction of this Paricopasana evidently lay 
the conflict with anti-Brahmanical ideas.. These five sects we 
originally anti-Brahmanical, but later they came under the tot 
influence of Brahmanism and become zealous exponents. | 
Brahmanical culture. In the Prabodhacandrodayawe have an interes 
ing account of the united fight of the Vaisnavas, Saivas and Saur 
under the leadership of the goddess Sarasvati against the Buddhis 
Jains, and the Carvakas. Again whatever might have been the bas 
cause of the rise of these five major religious sects, at a certain stag 
of their development they were all influenced by the theistic inte 
pretation of Vedanta. Their methods of argument followed the sam 
line. Philosophical and doctrinal terminologies were common toa 
of them. As a result of all these a syncretistic outlook came int 
existence. Syncretistic icons, like those of Hari-Hara, Siva-Sakti, Siv 
Surya, Visnu-Sirya, etc., were made and worshipped. 

In the case of Paficopasana the greatest inspiration was supplied 
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by the Brahmana writers of the Smrti texts. Persons belonging to the 
higher levels of society, despite their typical sectarian affiliations, 
followed the injunctions laid down by the Smrti texts. The Smrtis 
gave various directions to popularise Paficopasana which still 
characterise modern Hinduism. It is, however, the Hinduism of the 
upper strata of society, and logically it should have very little to do 
with the greater section of the masses. But since persons belonging 
to the lower strata of society have a natural inclination to follow and 
imitate the culture of those belonging to the higher level, the 
religious beliefs and practices of the latter were able to influence 
those of the former. Itshould notalso be forgotten that the five major 
deities of this Paficopasana orginally belonged to the lower strata, 
and despite the Brahmanical conversion of these deities, the simpler 
peoples did not sever their relation with them. This accounts for the 
wide popularity of Paicopasana among all sections of peoples. 
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8 
Tantrism and the Religion of the 
Masses: The Lokayata Tradition 


The Siddhacaryas: Buddhist Tantric Influence 


We have seen that within the fold of Buddhism there developed a 
special Tantric way, the aim of which was to attain siddhi or super- 
natural power.! In early Buddhism we have the concept of rddhi. 
or abhijna indicating supernatural power. The Hindu Tantras also 
mention eight siddhis—Anima, Laghima, Mahima, Prakamya, Prapti, 
Vasitva, Isitva, and Kamavasayitva. In the Sakta-Tantric Lalita- 
sahasranama three types of spiritual quest are mentioned—divya, 
manava and siddha. In different Tantric texts mention is made of the 
Siddhas and sects like Siddhakula, etc.2 According to this tradition 
there were 84 Siddhas who were endowed with supernatural power 
which they achieved through meditation and physical exercises. In 
Jyotirisvara’s Varnaratnakara their names are mentioned. Their lives 
and works are preserved in the Tibetan canon? and in the histories 
of Bu-ston, Gos lo-tsa-ba, Taranatha, Sumpa-khan-po and others. 
They are also known from medieval Nepalese traditions as also 
from their songs preserved in Apabhraméa such as Carydgitikosa or 
Caryascaryaviniscaya. These eighty-four Siddhas were well known in 
the literature of medieval Indian alchemy. The Sabaratantra gives a 
list of teachers of the Kapalika sect in which are included such names 
as Nagarjuna, Minanatha, Goraksa, Carpata and Jalandhara, well 
known also in the Siddha traditions.* A few Siddhas are mentioned 
is some inscription also.> The list preserved in the Tibetan sources 
mentions 


Luhi, Lila, Viru, Dombi, Sabara, Saraha ( Rahulabhadra), Kankali, Mina, 
Goraksa, Caurangi, Vina, Santi, Tanti, Carmari (Camari), Khadga, Nagarjuna, 
Kanha, Kanari, Thangana, Naro, Sali, Tilo, Chatra, Bhadra, Dvikhandi 
(Dokhandi), Ajogi, Kada, Dhobi, Kankana, Kampala (Kambala), Gingi 
(Tenki), Bhade, Tandhi, Kukkuri, Cujbi (Kusuli), Dharma, Mahi, Acinti, 
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Bhalaha, Nalina, Bhistku, Indrabhuti, Megha, Kuthali (Kuthari) , Karmara, 
Jalandhara, Rahula, Garbhari, Dhakari, Jogi, Celuka. Gundari, Lufiacka 
Nirguna, Jayananda, Carpati, Campaka, Bhikhana, Kumari, Cavari (Javari), 
Manibhadra (female), Mekhala. (female), Mankhala (female), Kalakala, 
Kanthali, Dhahuli, Udhali, Kapala, Kila, Sagara, Sarvabhaksa, Nagabodhi, 
Darika, Putuli, Upanaha, Kokila, Ananga, Laksminkara (female) , Samudra 
and Bhali. 


According to Taranatha the Siddhacaryas imparted Tantric know- 
ledge during the Pala period. They were Saraha or Rahulabhadra, 
author of Buddhakapala tantra; Luipada, author of Yoginisamcarya; 
Kambala and Padmavajra, authors of Hevajratantra, Krsna, author-of 
Samputatilaka; Lilavajra, author of Krsnayamari-tantra, Gambhiravajra, 
author of Vajramrta; Kukkuri, author of Mahamaya; and Pito, author 
of Kélacakra.® In another work he gives a different list of succession 
in this order: Rahulabhadra or Saraha, Nagarjuna, Siddhasabari, 
Luipada, Dombi, Tili, Naro, Dombi junior, and: Kugalibhadra.’ In 
the Tanjur the listis: Padmavajra; Anangavajra, Indrabhiti, Bhagavati 
Laksmi, Lilavajra, Darika-pa, Sahajayogini Cinta, and Dombi Heruka, 
Sumpa mentions Saraha, Nagarjuna, Sabari, Lui, Vajraghanta, 
Kacchapa, Jalandhari, Krsnacarya. Guhya, Vijya, Tailo, and Naro.? In 
the Blue Annals a large number of Siddhacaryas are mentioned 
classified under several lines of teachers belonging to different 
Tantric. disciplines. However, there is no need to quote all the 
names here. 

Many of the Siddhacaryas came fon the lower ranks of society. As 
is apparent from names like Dombi, Sabari, Tanti, Camari, Khadga, 
Tilo, Sali, Dhobi, Kambala, Kuthari, Karmara, Jalandhari, Baguri, 
Teli, Kumari, etc., that they belonged to the caste of corpse-carriers, 
leather-workers, washermen, oilmen, tailors, fishermen, wood-cut- 
ters and the like. The Natha Siddhas are also included in the listsand 
we find such names as Minanatha, Goraksanatha, Cauranginatha, 
Jalandhari and so on. These Siddhacaryas did not:care for social 
distinction and the caste system. Saraha, who was. a-Brahmana, 
became a voluntary outcaste and ridiculed the Brahmanas and 
the Brahmanical way openly. He married a woman of low caste. In 
his very first dohd:he attacked Brahmanism. The followers of the 
Hevajrayoga regarded everyone as Buddha and did not differentiate 
petween high and low. They used a a language and secret 
signs.'° ae 
The Siddhas pellet in the divine power of the guru or ee 
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who initiates the disciple according to his receptivity. There are five 
kulas or brands of the Siddha culture: Dombi, Nati, Rajaki, Candali, 
and Brahmani. These are symbols of five female forms of Sakti. The 
way of the Siddhacaryas is basically that of kéyasdédhana or the way of 
the body. According to the Siddha theory, there are thirty two nerves 
in the body through which Sakti flows from its main centre below the 
navel region. These nerves have different names: lalana, ramana, 
rasand avadhuti, pravana, krsnarupini, samanya, pavaki, sumanda, kamini, 
etc. The three most important are laland, rasana and avadhiuti 
otherwise called ida, pingala, and susumna. The highest resort of 
Sakti is the cerebral region known as mahdsukhasthana, or the place 
of greatest bliss, conceived of as a thousand-petalled lotus. Sakti. 
reaches this point after crossing some important stations. These, 
stations within the body are designated according to the names of the: 
celebrated Tantric Pithas such as Uddiyana, Jalandhara, Purnagiri, 
Kamaripa, etc. The aim of the aspirant is the realisation of sahaja. 
Sahaja is the root of all existence, the source of eternal bliss and 
pleasure; when all the senses are merged in it the aspirant has. 
the feeling of absolute non-dualism. He then sees everything as, 
an integral part of his own self. 

Liberation is not that of the soul. It is of the body which can be. 
attained within the span of human life. The followers of the Siddha. 
way use the turn jivanmuhti. It means the attainment of immortality. 
which is possible by kayasadhana or disciplining the body. Semen is 
the source of life and that is why itis bodhicitta. Immortality is possible 
by adopting the method of paravrtti or the opposite way. This means 
that instead of giving the semen the usual downward motion it. 
should be given an upward motion which is possible by Yoga. This 
culture of Bodhicitta is connected with alchemy and that is why the 
use of chemical drugs is.also desirable. The fluids flowing through 
the veins should be hardened because this enables the body and: 
mind to be properly balanced. For this purpose mercurial drugs are 
required, because it is necessary to transform this ordinary mortal 
body into a divine one. From a theoretical viewpoint it is said that 
the asuddha-maya or impure elements of which the human body is 
made should be transformed into pure elements through certain 
processes. The physical body can assume three types of transformed 
body—mantra-tanu, pranava or vaindava-tanu, and divya-tanu. This 
transformation is jtvanmukti, immortality or liberation within the 

span of life. — 
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All believers in the Tantric kayasaédhana, including the Siddhas, 
believe that the body is the microcosm of the universe. Mountain, 
sea, moon, sun, river—all that of which the world is composed—are 
within the human body. It is by Hathayoga that one is able to have 
mastery over body and mind. Siva and Sakti reside in the body, the 
former in the mahdsukhasthanaor the sahasrara, thatis, in the highest 
cerebral region, and the latter in miladhara, the lowest extremity of 
the spinal cord. The right half of the body is Siva and the left half 
Sakti. Through the nerve pingala in the right flows the apéna wind 
which is the stream of Siva. Likewise through the nerve ida flows the 
pranawind which is the stream of Sakti. The aspirant, through yogic 
efforts, has to bring these two streams into the middle nerve which 
is susumna. If this is achieved, there will be a perfect equilibrium of 
Siva and Sakti within the body. Again, male is the symbol of Siva and 
female that of Sakti, and their yogic union is supposed to be the cause 
of mahasukha, or great bliss, arising out of the feeling of absolute non- 
duality. 


Tantrism and the Natha Siddha Tradition 


Nathism originated among persons belonging to the lower levels of 
society. There is no doubt that this system was profoundly influenced 
on the one hand by Jainism and Ajivikism and on the other by 
Tantrism. All over North India, inthe Maharashtra region of Western 
India and also in parts of South India the followers of Nathism had 
their centres. We have already referred to the Mahegvara Siddha sect 
of the South which based their doctrines mainly on Natha principles. 
Fighteen exponents of this sect are known, the chief of them being 
Mular or Srimilanatha. He and his intimates (Kalanga, Aghora, 
Malikadeva, Nadanta, Paramananda, and Bhoga) were the founders 
of the seven subsects of the southern Suddhamarga. Among these 
teachers Bhoga or Boger was a Chinese Taoist whose centre of 
activities was the Siddha mountain in Tinevelly district. In theoreti- 
cal matters they depended on the Saiva and Sakta Agamas. In the 
practical field their aim was to attain Siddhi or miraculous power, 
and they characterised the method of attaining it as rahasya. or 
esoteric." 

Initially Nathism probably developed in the lower regions of the 
Himalayas. The Natha Siddhas had a general predilection toward 
occult practices and acquisition of supernatural powers. The Natha 
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system had a great influence upon the Rasegvara Siddhas of the 
Antarvedi or Maharashtra region who believed that by the Yogic 
control of breath, disciplining of the body, and use of drugs made of. 
mica and mercury it was possible to attain immortality. In a text 
called Viramahesvara it is said that about the middle of the 12th 
century, Goraksanatha, the celebrated Natha teacher, camein touch 
with a Mahesgvara Siddha somewhere on the Tungabhadra. This 
Siddha was a jewanmukta or liberated soul who, imparted secret 
knowledge to him. According to the South Indian tradition, niné 
Natha Siddhas (navandthasiddha) founded nine sects each of which 
numbered one crore members. In many places in North India the 
Nathapanthis are known as kan-phat-yogi because they wear a peculiar 
earring known as mudra, or darsana, or kundala. They use Siva 
symbols and observe the Sivaratri festival. The Sakta Pithas are their 
sacred places of pilgrimage, and their religious theories and prac- 
tices contain many Sakta-Tantric. elements. Their deities include 
Nirafijana, Sinya, Anadi, and Adinatha. This shows that in Nathism 
there are diverse influences—Saiva, Sakta, Buddhist and Jain. Ingre- 
dients of Islam and Vaisnavism are also found in the Natha way of life, 
Their religious discipline was that of Hathayoga. In North India 
there are many sanctuaries of different Natha sects and subsects 
managed bysectarian Mahantas. In Bengal and Assam the Nathasaré 
known as Jogi or Jugi and their main occupation is weaving. 

According to the Natha cosmology, before creation everything 
was dark and void. In that vacuity came into being a bubble from 
-which an egg was formed. The yellow portion of the egg was the earth 
and the white portion the sky. From the sweat of the primal god, 
Adinatha, was born his lover Ketaki or Manasa, and from their union 
sprung Brahma, Visnu and Siva. In order to test them Adinatha 
assumed the form of a mutilated corpse. Having seen the corpse 
Brahma and Visnu avoided it, but Siva recognised it as the body of his 
father and took it to the cremation ground. When the body was iit 
flames, Minanatha sprang from its navel; Goraksa from its head, 
Hadi-pa from its bones, Kanu-pa from its ear, and Caurangi from its 
legs. They are the five original Natha Siddhas. 

Because Siva was the most competent son of Adinatha, the latter 
was married to Ketaki who came to be known as Gauri or Candi. Siva 
possessed mahdajiiana, the knowledge which could make a man 
immortal. Siva determined to impart-this knowledge to Gauri and 
took her to the middle of a sea to do so. Minanatha guessed Siva’s 
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intention. Assuming the form of a fish he was able to learn this 
knowledge. When Siva came to know this he cursed Minanatha that 
he would forget the knowledge. Meanwhile, Gauri desired to make 
the five Siddhas worldly-minded. She used her erotic tricks so that 
they might be attracted to women. Except for Goraksanatha, the 
passions of other four Siddhas were aroused by her gestures, as a 
result of which Minanatha was snared to become the ruler ofwomen 
in a country called KadalideSa, Hadi-pa to become the stable sweep 
of queen Mainamati, Kanu-pa was banished into Dahuka country, 
and Caurangi cohabited with his stepmother. Goraksa, however, was 
married to a princess and had a son by her known as Karpatinatha. 

According to the legend described in the Goraksavijaya, also. 
known as Minacaitanya, Goraksanatha rescued his teacher Minanatha 
from the influence of the women of Kadali. There are many con- 
tradictory accounts relating to Minanatha or Matsyendranatha. Ina 
Tantric text called Kaulajndnanirnayahe is described as the founder 
of the Yogini-kaula. In the Buddhist tradition he is identified with 
Luipada.'? Mina or Matsyendra is also mentioned in the Tibetan 
Buddhist lists of Siddhas. In Nepal he is identified with Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. Even today a cart festival is celebrated in his honour. 
Among the Muslims of Bengal he is known as Machandali or Mochra 
Pir. In Munidatta’s Carydagitikosa a few verses have been ascribed to 
him. In the texts of Vajrayana Matsyendra and Goraksa are regarded 
as Siddhas, In the North Indian tradition Goraksa was a fisherman by 
caste while in the Bengal tradition he was a cowherd. A few Tantric 
texts such as the Goraksasamhita*® have been associated with his 
name. In North India Goraksa-pantha is regarded as an esoteric 
system. connected with Tantra and Yoga. 

Hadi-pa, as we have seen, became a.stable-sweep of the queen 
Mainamati. This queen was a Siddha Dakini who easily recognised 
his supernatural powers. After the death of her husband Manika- 
candra, her son Gopicandra, began to rule under her guardianship. 
Fearing his premature death Mainamati forced Gopicandra ‘to 
receive initiation from Hadi-pa. The king was reluctant because 
Hadi-pa belonged to a low caste and low profession. Later when he 
realised ‘his greatness he became‘a recluse. Hadi-pa is also known 
by the name Jalandhari. ‘In. the Tibetan lists:a few Tantric texts 
are ascribed to his name—Vajrayoginisadhana, Suddhivajradipa, 
Sricakrasamvaragarbhatattavavidhi and Humkaracittavindubhavana- 
krama. There are also a few dohasin Apabhramsa composed by Kanu- 
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pa or Krsnapada. Probably he began his spiritual career with Nathism 
but later was converted to pure Tantrism. In the Tibetan lists we have 
references to Vayutattvopadesa ascribed to Cauranginatha. Outside 
Bengal Siddha Kanari or Kaneri was popular; his works are men- 
tioned in the Tanjur catalogue. 

- Nathism is a composite system consisting of numerous tradition 
coming from a variety of sources. A historical study of this system 
should bring to light many hitherto unknown facts and explain many 
obscure problems.'* The most interesting feature of Nathism is that 
for a long time it was able to keep itself away from the influence of 
Brahmanical culture. Recently, however, there is a trend among.a 
section of Nathas to come under the Brahmanical fold, and some 
of them want to consider themselves as Rudraja Brahmanas. But 
‘Nathism was basically a religion of the down-trodden, and to its 
credit can be attributed the sanction of a new way of life for the 
masses. It denounced the caste system and formulated the doctrinal 
points mainly on the understanding of the popular and liberal 
tradition of Saiva, Vaisnava, Sakta, and Buddhist Tantras. Nathism 
laid much emphasis upon the humanitarian aspects of all these 
systems. 

According to. Nathism, the valtiniane reality has two. aspects 
symbolised by the sun and the moon. The sun is kalagni, the ideal of 
death and destruction. On the other hand the moon is the. symbol of 
unchangeability. The aim ofa Natha aspirantis to feel within his own 
self the ideal of non-duality which is possible by the attainment of 
immortality and the renovation of the body. Generally, Siva represents 
this non-dual state, the attainment of which is possible by connecting 
the forces of the sun and the moon within the body. The moon is 
Soma, the source of the drug of immortality (amrta), which resides 
in the sahasrara or cerebral region of the body. The essence which 
helps the human body to survive is produced from this Soma. If it is 
properly utilised one can attain immortality. But there is a great 
difficulty. The amrta, dropped from Soma or the moon, is consumed. 
by the sun. which resides. in the navel region. However, there is a 
serpent-like channel within the body having two faces known as 
Banka-nala or Sankhini, and the face from which the amrta drops is 
known as the tenth door. If this door can be closed it is possible to 
save the amrta. This can only be achieved by kayasadhanaor disciplining 
of the body. 

The Natha Siddhas believe that Adinatha is the first Natha, the 
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founder of all esoteric sciences. He is very often equated with Siva 
and Vajrasattva. The Hara-Gauri conception of Nathism is an adapt- 
ation of both the Mahayanic Karuna and Siinyata and the Vajrayanic 
Upaya and Prajna. The Siinyavada of the Madhyamika system is also 
accepted in Nathism. According to Nagarjuna Siinya or vacuity is of 
four kinds—Siinya, Atiginya, Mahasiinya and ‘Sarvasiinya, The 
followers of Nathism. believe in three kinds of Stinya—Adisiinya, 
Madhyasinya and Antahsinya. This Sinya is to be realised through 
Yoga. The process has been described in a text called Hadamala'® 
which says that by the Yogic control of breath the thirty knots in the 
spinal cord can be loosened, as a result of which the two vital winds, 
prana and apdna, can enter the spinal cord and move upwards 
as Hamsa through the six nerve plexuses—miuladhara, svadhisthana, 
manipura, anahara, visuddha (vaisandhar), and ajna (adya)—and on 
reaching the sahasrararegion assume the nature of Sanya. There are 
72,000 nerves within the body of which 64 can be distinctly located 
and 15 utilised for Yogic purposes. In the Yogacintamani section of 
the Gorkh-Vijaya'” we have the concept of navacakra which is the 
addition of three extra stages to the Tantric satcakra. These extra 
stages are the three forms of Simya—Adi, Madhya and Antyah. It 
also deals with ultd-sddhana which is a Yogic method of making the 
vital fluid upward.'® 

It has already been stated that the amria or nectar-essence which 
flows from the moon within the body is consumed by the sun. The 
former is the creative principle and the latter the destructive. These 
two principles are understood to stand for the right and left nerve 
channels respectively. According to another conception the moon is 
Siva and the sun Sakti, representing man and woman respectively. 
The moon, being the source of creation and preservation, is sup- 
posed to hold in its bosom amrta which the sun (Sakti or Woman) is 
eager to consume, and that is why women should be avoided. This 
aversion to women is traditionally attributed to Goraksanatha and 
his disciple Carpatinatha. In the legends of Gopicandra we find that 
he left his two wives, Aduna and Paduni, to adopt a life of celibacy. 
His teacher, Hadi-pa, sold him to a prostitute called Hiranati who 
tried to attract him sexually but failed.’ The Natha-yogis tried to 
keep away from women as far as possible, indeed to shun them 
altogether, though in some of their yogic practices they had to use 
women as mere instruments. . 
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We have seen that in theory and practice the Tantric Buddhist. 
Siddhacaryas and Natha Yogis had something in common with the 
Sahajayana discussed earlier. The Sahajiya Buddhists had no special 
religious texts of their own. They depended mainly on the texts of 
Vajrayana. Their way of life and approach to religion are reflected in 
a class of poems called carydés and dohads which are the earlies 
specimens of the regional literature of Eastern India. The cary 
poems deal with subtle philosophical questions from the viewpoin 
of Sahajayana under the garb of the facts of real life; the pursu: 
hopes, and aspirations of common persons; love, hatred, and emo 
tion, the beauty of nature and of women; the social classes, conflicts 
and amalgamations; technical and manual labour; and a variety of 
other things.” 

The philosophical standpoint of the Sahajiya Buddhists is ret 
vealed in the verses of Sarahapada: 


Do not meditate on the inanimate. Do not wish selfhood. The illusory: 
phenomena enter into (i.e. disappear in) the great bliss (mahdsukha) as sal 
disappears in water. Saraha says: So many are the mertis of the Jina. Suchi 
the way, such is verily the ultimate reality. The immovable circle is withou' 
success (i.e. fails). The (rush of) wind breaks down in the grasp of one’s owl 
mind. Even the citta disappears, the acitta comes into existence. (The rea 
state) dawns clear through the instruction of the excellent teacher. There i 
no peace in muttering mantras. Can the fallen wall rise up? Looking at th 
fruit the tree is not smelling it. Does the disease run away at the sight of the 
physician??? 


Tillopada says in a more categorical way: 


The aggregates, elements, sense organs and senses are all bound by (i¢ 
merge in) the Sahaja nature. Do not think that there are existence and non 
existence in Sahaja (i.e. do not attribute positive and negative character t 
Sahaja). There is in it the vacuity, compassion and samarasa. Kill the mi 
completely through Nirvana (and) enter into vacuity of the three worlds. 
not erroneously decry non-cognition. Do not wish bondage for the self 
When the mind united with vacuity enters into the (state of) joy which ari 
out of that communion, the object of the senses are not at all perceived. | 
is without beginning, without end—such non-dual (joy) has be 
communicated by best of Gurus. Where the mind dies the (vital) wind 
dissolved completely. Such an essence of truth, which can be realised:b} 
self—how can that be told? The truth is unattainable by the fools, by othe 
peoples as well as by the learned world. Can the mind remain inaccessible 
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to him who is blessed by the Guru? Tillopada speaks of that essential truth 
which is to be fully known by the self. That reaches the mind is not the 
absolute truth. Purify the mind well through Sahaja. There will be 
manifestation of succcess and liberation in this very life. Where the positive 
aspect of the mind merges into, the negative aspect of the mind too merges. 
The state of communion (of the mind with vacuity) is pure and without any 
positive and negative character. The tree of non-dual mind has attained 
vastness in the three worlds. It contains the fruit and flower of compassion. 
There are no ‘mine’ and ‘thine’. Do not falsely distinguish between self and 
nonself. All are ever Buddha. The three worlds are the best and sublime 
stations: mind is by its nature pure. Those which are the customs of all are 
(either) moving or non-moving. (But) the vacuity is free from impurity. Do 
not judge (it). He who thinks ‘this is self’, ‘this. is the world’—can he 
understand the nature of pure citta. Iam the universe, am the Buddha, I 
am (he who is) free from impurity—I am the mental inaction (in person) 
and Iam the killer of the cycle of existence. Mind is the Bhagavan; the vacuity 
is the Bhagavati. It (mind) should be fixed in the Sahaja day and night. Do 
not entertain illusion about birth and death. Then one’s own mind will stay 
in a state devoid of duality. Do not attach yourself to sacred places and 
hermitages. You will not attain peace through prints of body. Brahma, Visnu, * ~ 
MaheSvara—do not worship (these) gods, O Bodhisattva. Do not worship 
the god; you should not go to holy places. You shall not attain salvation 
through devotion to gods. Worship the Buddha with unfalling mind. Do not 
stay in the (world of) being and the (world of) annihilation. Attach yourself 
to the union of sapience and means. When one is fixed in that, the supreme 
(knowledge)is attained. As (one) engaged in (the science of) poison 
swallows the poison, so does one enjoy the world (of existence), not being 
attached to the world. Do not slight the karmamudré. (Through it) the 
different kinds of moments and pleasure may be known. Learn to differen- 
tiate between paramaand virama by adoring well the feet of the worthy guru. 

He who knows. the highest kind of spiritual bliss knows the Sahaja in a 
moment. He who knows the difference between the moments and joys 
comes to be called the Yogiin this life. It is the ultimate truth, free from merit 
and demerit. There is nothing (i.e. no merit and demerit) in what is realised 
by the self. Abandon always the mind and non-mind. Fix yourself in the very 
nature of Sahaja. (It) does neither come nor go; (it) is not anywhere; (it) 
enters the soul through the instruction of the Guru. Colour isalso abandoned 
by (it). Itis devoid of form; (but still) itis complete in all forms. Kill this mind 
in the citta completely without delay. In that the mahdémudra is pure in the 
three worlds. Myself is vacuity, all that moves is vacuity, the three worlds are 
vacuity, There is no sin and merit in the pure Sahaja. Let the mind,;go 
‘wherever it likes (to go). Errors should not be made in this place. By opening 
the below with (spiritual) eyes I became fixed through Dhyana.” 
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Thus, it may be said that the followers of Sahajayana do not insist'on 
external formalities so far as the spiritual question was concerned, 
nor believe in any god apart from the self which is regarded’ as 
the Buddha or Bodhisattva. Their aim is to realise the Sahaja, t 
ultimate nature of beings, with the help of guru or preceptor. T. 
realisation of Sahaja, which is in fact the realisation of Stinyata 
vacuity, as the only reality leading one to Mahasukha or great bli: 
Thus there is an inherent idealistic approach in the Sahajayana 
viewpoint which seeks to explain everything in terms of illusion. Itis 
stated that the mind is solely responsible for the creation of the 
illusory world. The notion of difference or duality proceeds from the 
notion of existence. Bhusukupada, in a song, compared the mind to 
fickle rat: 


Dark is the night and the play of the rat begins. Kill, O Yogin, this rat of the: 
vital wind, whereby you will escape coming and going. The rat causes 
existence and makes holes; this fickle rat remains inactive only when skilful 
devices are employed. This rat is time or death itself (ie. the fickle mind 
constructs all temporal existence), but in it there is no colour. When it rises 
to the void it moves there and drinks nectar. The rat remains restless; pacify 
it through the instructions of the wise preceptor. Bhusuku says: when the. 
activities of the rat will be destroyed, all bondage will also be destroyed.” 


Due to vdsand or root-instincts man falsely conceives the notion’ 
of existence and gets fettered. When mind is conditioned by the 
realisation of Sinyata, the questions of birth and death, suffering 
and non-suffering, of bondage and liberation, cease to exist. Luipada 
says: 


Existence does not come, neihter is there non-existence. Who does 

understand the truth in this way? Incomprehensible indeed is the nature of 
pure consciousness, says Lui. In the three elements it sports butititselfis not 
known. How can the Agamas and the Vedas explain that whose colour, sign 
and form are not known? By speaking of what, should I give an exposition. 
of truth? Just like the moon in water it is neither real nor unreal. Howshould. 
it be thought of ? says Lui. I do not see any magnitude or locality of what T 
am now.” 


Although emphasis is laid on the illusory nature of the world, the 
Sahajayana insists on. the pravrtti marga or following the path along 
which the human nature itself leads the individual. Sarahapada says. 
in a song: 
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O Yogins, do not leave off this straight and easy path and follow the crooked 
and curved path. Bodhi lies near you. Do not go to Lanka in search of it. Do 
not take the glass to see the bracelets in your hands. Realise your own pure 
citta within yourself. 


Not only are worship, muttering of mantras and performing pen- 
ances and rituals worthless, so also is that found in the scriptures and 
in the saying and interpretations of the so-called learned persons. 
Saraha says: 


The Panditas pose to interpret the scriptures. But they do not know that 
Buddha is residing in their, own body. By such scholarship they can never 
escape the cycle of birth and death. Yet these shameless creatures call 
themselves learned.* 


The followers of Sahajayana are also against caste system, social 
difference and all sorts of external formalities. The most penetrat- 
ing, scathing criticism is made by Sarahapada in his Dohakosa.”” His 
arguments, as. translated by S.B. Dasgupta, are: 


Saraha says that the Brahmins as a caste cannot reasonably be recognised to 
be the highest of men—for the saying that they dropped from the mouth of 
Brahma is a myth invented by a section of clever and cunning people; if, on 
the other hand, a man becomes Brahmin by religious initiations (samskéra) , 
then even the lowest of men may be a Brahmin. Ifa man becomesa Brahmin 
by reciting the Vedas, let the people of the lower classes also recite the Vedas 
and they will also become Brahmins; and they also do read the Vedas, for 
they read grammar which contains many words of the Vedas... In vain do 
they offer ghee to the fire, for thereby their eyes will only be affected with 
intense smoke.... The devotees of the Lord (Iévara) , again, anoint the whole 
body with ashes..:. they whisper (religious doctrines) into the ears (of 
credulous people) and deceive them thereby. The widows, the Mundis 
(women taking the vow of fasting for the whole month) and others taking 
different vows, get themselves initiated by these devotees who do it only in 
greed of money.... [Against the Jaina Ksapanaka Yogis it is said] if only the 
naked attain liberation, the dog and the fox would also attain it; if liberation 
is attained by tearing off hairs, the hips of young women would also attain 
it..., The Celas, the Bhiksus and the Sthaviras take the vow of pravrajya; some 
of them are lost in explaining the Siitras, some again in strenuous thinking 
and reading. Others rush into the Mahayana fold, but none of them get the 
ultimate truth.... What will one do ‘with lamps, offerings, mantras and 
services? What is the good in going to holy places or to the hermitage? Can 
liberation be attained only by bathing in holy waters?” 
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Sahajayana and the Female Principle 


In the caryas and dohds we come across a goddess variously known 3 
Nairatma, Dombi, Candali, Sabari, etc. This Female Principl 
same as Siinyata or Prajfia of the earlier Tantric Buddhist traditio 
conceived of in other religious systems as. Sakti. According ‘'t 
Sahajayana, this Female Principle is not outside the human bod 
Kanhapada says that citta or mind is god, Nairatma his consort. Ju 
as salt merges into water so also the mind of the aspirant becomes 
totally absorbed in Nairatma. Tillopada observes: 


Citta khasama jahi samasuha palatthai 
India-visaa tahi matia na disai 


When citta (mind) and the one that is the same as space (Siiny; 
or Prajfia) are united in absolute equilibrium, no sense-matte 
can be perceived init. — 


In the carya songs we find the goddess singing and dancing wit 
the aspirant;* sometimes she is conceived of asa Dombi or Doma gi. 
who is married to him and is constantly engaged in sexual union; 
sometimes she is rebuked by the aspirant as kamacandali for he 
excessive sexual passion and harlot-like gestures;*' sometimes sh 
Candili, a girl belonging to Cand4la caste, who has become a typ 
housewife and also a Bengali (Bangali) ;* sometimes she is Matangi, 
a boat-woman, helping the Yogi to cross the river,** sometimes sh 
a Bediya girl selling bamboo products with coquettish gestures; 
sometimes she is Sabari decked with peacock’s tail and a garland « 
guija having a domesticated life with a hunter. She is addressed b 
the aspirant thus: 


Joini tai vinu khanahi na jivami/ 
To muha cumbi kamalarasa pibami//*° 


Yogini, without your company I will not be able to live for | 
moment. Having kissed your lips I will drink the essence of 
lotus. 


The names Candali, Dombi, etc., are also used symbolically. 
denote the different stages in the course of the upward march 
Sakti—the fire-force in the Tantric Buddhist tradition. Like th 
kulakundalini of the Sakta Tantras, this Sakti is conceived of in the 
Sahajayana as Sahajasvaripa or Nairamani. She resides in’ the 
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nirmanacakra which, in the form of a sixty-four-petalled lotus is 
situated in the navel region of the individual. In this state she is 
Known as Candali. When roused by Yogic practice she blazes to 
create in the mind of the aspirant a feeling of vibratory joy which is 
known as visaydnanda, rather material in character. Then she moves 
upward and as Dombi burns the dharmacakrawhich is situated in the 
heart. The kind of joy produced from this explosion is known as 
paramananda which has also a tinge of materiality and hence is not 
perfect. The next higher stage is attained when the Sakti in her 
upward march reaches the sambhoghacakra which is situated just 
below the neck. When this is burnt the joy ensuing is known as 
viramananda which is of transcendental nature. In this state Sakti is 
known as Nairamani. But the highest pleasure is obtained when she 
reaches the usnisa-kamala or the cerebral region in which is situated 
the mahdsukhacakra. Here she is known as Sahajasundari or the 
Sahaja damsel and the pleasure obtained is known as sahajanandaor 
sahajamahasukha which is of the nature of perfect and eternal bliss. 
The complete merger of mind into this perfect bliss is the aim of the 
aspirant. 

The names Candali, Dombi, Sabari, etc., are suggestive of un- 
touchable castes and the lower professions. Since Sakti or the 
goddess transcends all sense perception, she is Dombi, i.e. a woman 
of the Doma caste, who cannot be touched by a Brahmana. Her hut 
is outside the city, i.e. outside the world of the senses. Men of 
sophistication pass by the hut but they cannot enter it and enjoy her 
company. She is available only to the unprejudiced, to one who can 
give up all feelings of egoism, disobey scriptural injunctions, and 
disregard public scandal. Kanhapada says: 


Outside the city, O Dombi, is thy cottage; thou goest just touching the 
Brahmanas and the shaven-headed (and never reveal thyself to them). O 
Dombi, I shall keep company with thee and it is for the purpose that I have 
become a naked Kapaili without aversions. There is one lotus and sixty-four 
are the petals—the dear Dombi climbs on it and dances there. Honestly do 
Lask thee, on whose boat dost thou come and go ? The Dombi sells the loom 
and also the flat basket (made of bamboo). For thee have I done away with 
the drama of life. Thou art the Dombi and I am the Kapali, for thee I have 
put oni a garland of bones. The Dombi destroys the lake and eats up the lotus 
stalk. I shall kill thee, Dombi, and take thy life. 

Of what nature, O Dombi, is thy cleverness? The aristocrats are outside 
thee and the Kapalis are within.” Thou hast spoiled everything, through the 
law of cause and effect, thou hast destroyed the moon. Some speak ill of thee, 
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but the learned never cast thee off from the neck. Thou art Kamacandalize: 
there is nc woman more cunning and unfaithful than the Dombi.* 


The Sahajiyas maintain the earlier Tantric Buddhist approaé 
towards women—they also believe that woman is at the same time 
material object and a goddess. In the texts of Tantric Buddhism j it 
said that the goddess Prajfiaparamita is a pure transcendental en 
but in the disguise of a woman she is present everywhere.” That 
why sexual union with a female partner or mudra is necessary as 
means to realise the great bliss ofnon-duality.” At the first stage whe 
spiritual attainment is yet to be achieved, the mudra is used simp. 
as karma, i.e. plain sexual union yielding only transient pleasur 
and the word karmamudra may be applied to.any woman. The ne: 
higher grades are denoted by the terms jiadnamudra, mahamudraan 
phalamudra." The experiences of karmamudra and jrnanamudra a 
fleeting in nature; they do not produce any permanent effect. B 
mahamudra and phalamudra are subtle principles personfied in th 
forms of women. It is only through union with them that a 
individual can realise the true nature of his self and have what is 
known as Sahajamahasukha. 


The Sahajtya Spirit in Jain Dohas 


The main principles of Sahajayana have been summarised t 
N.R. Ray: 


Negatively speaking, these were (a) sharp criticism and rejection of; 
external formalities in regard to religious practices and spiritual quests; an 
-(b) protestagainst and rejection of priestly and scriptural authority, celebac 
penances, austerities, and the like. Positively, the most important elem 
were (a) recognition of the guru as essential for any spiritual exercise an 
quest, (b) recognition of the human body as the seat and habitat of all 
religious and spiritual experience, indeed, of the Truth or Ultimate Reali 

and rejection of any transcendental reality external-to man, and final 
(c) recognition of the experience of the Ultimate Reality as one 
inexpressible happiness and ineffable radiance, waveless equipoise, absolu' 
peace and tranquillity, and of a absolute non-duality or complete unity.’ 


This spirit of heterodoxy and protestantism is also found in Jai 
songsand dohds. S.B. Dasgupta has drawn our attention toacollectio 
of Jain dohds composed in Western Apabhraméa which is known 
Pahudadoha.* Its author Muni Ramasimha, flourished abo 
A.D. 1000. In this collection we come across a sharp protest against 
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external formalities in religious life, the barrenness of scriptural 
study and dry scholasticism, the practice of pilgrimage or wandering 
in forests, the use of religious garments, and so on. It is said: 


O the Pundit of Pundits, you are leaving aside the grains of corn and 
gathering husk instead. You are satisfied with the scriptures and their 
meaning, but O ye foolish people—you know nothing about the ultimate 
meaning of the world.... Much has been read, but foolishness has not been 
removed—only the throat has been parched into the bargain.... Prevent this 
elephant of the mind from going to the mountain of Vindhya—for it will 
trample under feet the forest of Sila and once more fall into the pitfall of the 
world.... Of no avail is travelling from one sacred place to another; for the 
body may be cleansed with water, but what about the mind?.... What may 
penances do when there is impurity within?.... Liberation can be attained 
only if the mind, stained with worldliness, be fixed on Nirafijana. The Jinas 
say: worship and worship. But if the self residing within one’s body be once 
realised in its ultimate nature, who else remains to be worshipped?.... The 
snake shakes off its slough, but its poison is not destroyed thereby. Putting 
on of religious dress can never remove the internal desire for worldly 
enjoyment. O you, the head ofall shaven-headed—you have indeéd got your 
head shaven—but you have not got your heart free from worldly desires.“ 


The Vaisnava Sahajiyas 


The ideals of Buddhist Sahajayana, which derived its main impulses 
from the Laukika-Tantras or the Tantric approach to life as found 
among the masses, deeply influenced all forms of medieval religious 
systems. Vaisnavism, especially in Bengal, was no exception. The 
Vaisnava Sahajiya cult has a considerable literature to its credit. The 
followers of Vaisnava Sahajiya tradition considered all the major 
Vaisnava poets and apostles to be exponents of Sahajiya practice. 
Even Sri-Caitanya himself is said to have practised Sahaja-sédhana 
with female companions. In the Caitanyacdritamrta® we find that 
his female partner was Sathi, daughter of Sarvabhauma. In the 
Vivartavildsa of Akificana-dasa“ it is said that the female partner of 
Sri-Rupa was Mira, of Bhatta Raghunatha Karnabai, of Sanatana 
Laksmi-hira, of Lokanatha a Candala girl, of Krsnadasa Pingala, a 

milkmaid, of Srijiva Syama Napitani, of Raghunatha Mirabai and of , 
Gopalabhatta Gaurapriya. At least three of these female partners 
belonged to the lower castes. In the literature of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyas we find references not only to the sexo-yogic practices of 
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the Tantras, but also to the Natha practice of drinking nectar oozing 
from the moon situated beneath the lotus of Sahasrara.”” 

M.M. Bose in his work Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult has supplied ug 
with valuable information regarding the literature of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyas and the doctrines and practices found therein. Some of the 
Post-Caitanya Vaisnava Sahajiya texts are introduced in the form 
a dialogue between Siva and Sakti, as is done in the case of Tantric 
texts, the former instructing the latter of the secrets of Vaisnava 
Sahaja-sadhana. In the Anandabhairava Siva himself is said to ha 
practised Sahaja-sadhana in the company of Koch girls imperson 
ing Sakti. The tradition of Siva’s dalliance with the Koch girlsis mu 
fabricated in the later Sivayanas. Although most of the Sahajiya 
Vaisnava texts belong to the post-Caitanya period, their contents are 
derived from the ideology and methodology of the earlier Tantr 
and Buddhist sects. The recognition of the human body as t 
microcosm of the universe and as the seat of all spiritual experienc 
by which the Tantric and Sahajiya Buddhist standpoint is 
characterised, and also that of the guru as the conductor of 
spiritual exercise and quest, are asserted in Vaisnava Sahajiya tradi: 
tion in which greatest emphasis is laid upon man: Suna he manus bhai, 
sabarupar manus satya, tahar upar hai (Listen, men, my brethren; man 
is the truth above all truths; and there is nothing above that). 

In the Hindu Tantras the ultimate reality is the non-dual state 0 
unity of Siva and Sakti. In Buddhist Tantras it is the unity of Praj 
and Upaya. The realisation of this unity in one’s own self is the sta 
of mahdasukha, as is held by the followers of Sahajayana. These tw 
principles are represented by man and woman, supreme bliss arisir 
out of the union of the two. The Vaisnava conception of Krsna an 
Radha is interpreted by the Sahajiyas in the same sense as that of Si 
and Sakti or Upaya and Prajiia. All men and women are thought 
as physical manifestations of Krsna and Radha. The highest state 
the union of the two is that of supreme love and it is the real sahaj 
mahasukha. This love between man and woman may be conjugal 
(svaktya) but preferably it should be unconventional (parakiya 
Parakiya love literally means the love ofa man for awoman whois t 
wife of another man. In Sahajiya Vaisnava texts such as Duipakojjva 
Rativilasa-paddhati, etc., the union of man and woman is conceiv 
of as having two forms—prakria and aprakrta, the former denoting 
union on a natural plane and the latter on the sypernatural. 

The Sahajiya Vaisnavas also insist on the Tantric mode of 
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kayasadhana and the upward march of Sakti through the nerve 
channels. A thousand-petalled lotus in the cerebral region is conceived 
of as Gokula, the abode of Krsna. The concepts of lingaand yoni have 
become the symbols of Narayana and Ramadevi, the Male and 
Female Principles of creation. The body itself is conceived of as 
Vrndavana, the site of Krsna’s sport, where resides Sahaja in the 
nature of pure love which flows between Radha and Krsna. In texts 
such as Rativilasapaddhati,” Ragamayi-kanya,°' Sahaja-upasand-tattva,” 
etc., man and woman as the representatives of the two streams of love 
are described respectively as rasa and rati, or as kama and madana. 
The realisation of the true nature of man as Krsna and that of woman 
as Radha is known as the principle of Aropa. In the Ratnasdra® it is 
stated that prema or pure love is a purified form of kama (sensual 
love), the former not being possible in the absence of the latter. If 
one can realise the truth of the body (bhanda) oné\is able to realise 
the truth of the universe (brahmanda). All beings are born in Sahaja, 
they live in Sahaja, and again return to Sahaja. 


Tantric and Sahajiya Ideals in Medieval Religious 
Reform Movements and in the Teachings of the Saints 


The concept of Sahaja was ‘a characteristic common to all the 
religious systems of the medieval age. Etymologically it is sahajata 
(sahajayate iti sahaja) , that which is the same as human instinct itself. 
God, by whatever name or attribute he may be characterised, resides 
inthe heart of man. The realisation of god as identical with one’s own 
self is the basis of all forms of Sahajiya cult. This realisation is called 
by the Sahajayani Buddhists as mahdsukhawhich is possible through 
the union of Siimyata and Karuna, or Prajfia and Upaya. The 
Nathapanthis understand mahasukhain terms of immortality which 
is possible through kayasadhana. All forms of Tantric teaching insist 
on the symbolical union of the Male and Femiale Principle—the 
efficient and material causes of creation—within the body and this 
concept has influenced all types of medieval religious ideas. 

The idea of Sahaja also has a place in the Sikh religion. Like 
Nathism Sikhism is anti-Brahmanical. Like the Sahajiyas and follow- 
ers of the Tantric way the Sikhs also believe in the absolute authority 
of the Gurus. The Granth Sahibcontains not only the writings of Sikh 
Gurus but those of the teachers of other sects as well. The medieval 
saints committed to liberal ideas such as Kabir, Ramdas, and others, 
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have a place of great honour in Sikhism. In the Adi-Granth five 
categories of the Sikh way of life are described. These are Dharam- 
khand, Gian-khand, Saram-khand, Karam-khand and Sach-khand, 
The fifth one, Sach, is the same as Sahaja. According to Sikhism the 
realisation of this Sach or Sahaja is that of the personal god in the 
individual self and cannot be described in words. In the Adi-granthit 
is said that this state is the fourth state (cauthd-pad) beyond the three 
qualities of sattva, rajasand tamas, and is known as param-pad or turiya 
pad or sahaj-pad. It is also called amar-pad, that which is of eternal 
peace and contentment. It is unchangeable because it is beyond the 
cycle of birth and death and beyond the tenth door (cf. the Natha 
conception of the tenth door). Itis the source of eternal light which 
causes the light of the individual soul to merge into that of god in the 
same way as a drop of water merges into the sea. It is that state in 
which the individual soul merges into the universal soul where there 
is an end to all sorts of dualism.** Nanak called this state jivanmukti 
or Suni ( Sinya)-samadhi, sahaj-samadhi, and sahaj-yogand its experience 
as maha-sukh, param-sukh or param-anand. In fact, Sahaja is not only. 
the ultimate reality, itis ISvara or Lord, the last resort, full of love, into 
which the self merges completely: jakai antar vasai prabhu api nanak 
le jan sahaji samaii. 

In the medieval age many Vaisnava, Saiva, and Tantric sects 
launched religious reform movements. They fought for the religious 
rights of the down-trodden and women, preached their doctrines, 
among the hill tribes and tried to bring back the converted Muslims 
into the fold of Hinduism. The Nibandhakaras, or law-makers on the. 
other hand tried to maintain the purity of Hinduism by enforcing the 
Smrtilaws with maximum strictness and rigidity. These Nibandhakaras' 
were closely counected with the rruling class. Laksmidhara of the. 
12th century, Hemadri of the 13th and Candesvara of the 14th were: 
ministers of Govindacandra Gahadavala, Mahadeva Yadava, and. 
Harisimha respectively. In the 16th century queen Durgavati had, 
a:seven-volume law-manual composed by Padmanabha Misra. 
which was known as Durgdavati-prakasa. Akbar’s revenue minister, 
Todaramalla, patronised the compilation of Todarananda. In the 
17th century Mitramisra composed Viramitrodaya. His patron was 
Virasimha, the feudal chief of Orcha. The Bundel king Bhagavant. 
was the patron of Nilakantha. Anantadeva’s Smrtikaustubha was. 
‘composed owing to the munificence of Bajbahadur of Almora. Sivaji_ 
financed Kesava Pandita. Of the other important Nibandhakaras 
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mention should be made of Raghunandana, Pitambara Siddhanta- 
vagisa and Kamalakarabhatta. Subsequently, the views: of 
Raghunandana came to be regarded as the most authoritative. They 
brought significant changes in the caste-structure, because the 
traditional varnadivision could not be maintained. The position and 
hierarchy of the Sidras had to be redefined under two broad 
categories, sai and asa, the former receiving higher social status 
owing to their holding of important Gubernatorial offices, feifs and 
lucrative professions and also to their adherence to the Brahmanical 
way of life and patronage to Brahmanical culture. Those who did not 
follow the Brahmanical norms of pure living and had lower occupa- 
tions were relegated to the asat category. 

The poet Tulsidasa was a champion of Brahmdnism. In his 
celebrated Ramacaritamanasa, while describing the customs of Kali- 
yuga, he refers to the Siidras proclaiming their superiority and 
appearing in the role of teachers and to the Brahmanas serving as 
their disciples. He notes with contempt that the Telis, Kumars, 
Candalas, Kiratas, Kols, Kalwars and other persons belonging to the 
despised castes have become gurus by shaving their heads, that they 
are meditating, observing vows, and reading the Puranas and that 
the. Brahmanas are subservient to them (taking the dust of their 
feet). Thisis simply a reflection upon the popularity of teachers like 
Rabidas, Dhanna, Sena, and others-who belonged to the so-called 
lower castes and professions. In South India, as we have seen, the Sri- 
Vaisnavas were divided into two groups in relation to the caste 
status.°° From a Tamil copper plate grant of 1596, it is known that 
during the reign of Venkatapatideva one Sidra priest, on the 
strength of his numerous disciples, made Kandiya Devara the ruler 
of Vrddhacalam in the presence of Mutta Krsnappa Nayaka.>” The 
social movement launched by the Tenkalais of the South spread to 
North India through the followers of Sri-Caitanya and other apostles 
of the bhakti movement. Gopalabhatta’s Haribhaktivilasa is a protest 
against social discrimination, in the commentary on which Sanatana 
Gosvami strongly defends the right of the Siidras.®* Many of the non- 
Brahmana disciples of Sri-Caitanya, like Narahari Sarkar, Narottam 
Thakur, etc., worked as gurus of the Brahmanas. Tukaram of 
Maharashtra, though: himself a Sidra, had numerous Brahmana 
disciples. Sarikaradeva of Assam and his chief disciple Madhavadeva 
were Kayasthas but they had a large following of Brahmanas. 

Ofthe North Indian leaders of the reform movement, Ramananda 
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of the 14th-15th century belonged to the Sri-Vaisnava sect. In the 
Granth Sahibwe have a song attributed to him in which he says that 
God (Rama) cannot be found in any external object; he is notin the 
the Vedas; one should seek him in one’s heart. Among his disciples, 
Rabidas was a camar (cobbler) by caste and profession who attracted 
numerous disciples owing to his liberal religiousideas. Kabir himself 
held Rabidas in high esteem. The Granih Sahib contains more than 
thirty songs composed by him. Jhali, queen of Chittor, was his 
follower, and the celebrated Mirabai his disciple. Most of the Indian 
cobblers belong to the sect of Rabidas and use his name asasurname. 
Sena was another disciple of Ramananda, a barber by caste. The 
ruler of Bandhogarh became his disciple. Dhanna was a Jat and a 
farmer by profession. He was born in 1415. Pipa was born in 
Rajasthan in 1425. His stronghold was Pipavat in Dvaraka. 
Bhavananda, Sukhananda, Asananda, Surasurananda, Paramananda,; 
Mahananda, and Sri Ananda belonged to the orthodox group of Sri 
Vaisnavas. Later they changed their views and became staunch 
followers of Ramananda. 

Apart from Rabidas, the most celebrated disciple of Ramananda’ 
was Kabir who was born in a Muslim family probably in 1398. 
He learnt from Ramananda the futility of the caste system, idolatry, 
pilgrimage, vows, fasts and all external formalities of religion. 
He made no distinction between man and woman. Among his 
followers were Hindus as well as Muslims. Many of his songs are 
quoted in the Granth Sahib. His dohas are treasured in North Indian 
literature. He earned his livelihood by weaving. His teachings are: 
Every man must work; he must earn to help others, but he should not 
accumulate wealth for his own interest; he should be truthful and 
accessible to all; he should realise the truth within himself; truth is 
in the form of love, compassion, and greatness; one religious system 
is different from another only in name; God may be called by any 
name; and external formalities in spiritual quest are meaningless. 
After the death of Kabir his Muslim disciples established a separate 
sect in Maghar. His Hindu disciples, under the leadership of Surat 
Gopal, founded another sect at Varanasi. Their scripture was known 
as Vijaka. 

Anatananda, although a follower of Ramananda, did not belong 
to his intimate circle. His centre of spiritual activity still survives at 
Galta near Jaipur. His chief disciple was Krsnadasa Pahari. Among 
the disciples of the latter Kilha founded a sect called Khaki in North- 
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Western India. The other one was Agradas whose disciple was Nabha 
the celebrated writer of Bhaktamdala. Nabha belonged to the un- 
touchable caste. His disciple Priyadas composed a commentary on 
his master’s work. Among those who were outside the circle of 
Ramananda, Sadna was a butcher whose devoted career and noble 
ideals are recorded in the Bhaktamala. Two of his songs are also 
quoted in the Granth Sahib. Namadeva of Gurudaspur, different 
from his celebrated Maharashtrian namesake, was a saint with liberal 
ideas. Alam Shah, the last king of the Saiyad dynasty, established a 
monastery in his honour in 1446. A second Namadeva flourished in 
Bulandshar, and a third in Marwar. Poet Surdas flourished between 
1483 and 1563. Dharmadasa, a disciple of Kabir and a Bania by caste, 
founded a sect with liberal ideas at Chattisgarh. Another disciple of 
Kabir was Malukdas (1574-1682) whose centre was at Allahabad. His 
sect enjoyed great popularity in North India. 

One of the best exponents of the way of Kabir was Dada (1544- 
1603) who was born in Rajasthan. His purpose was to synthesize all 
forms of religion; the sect founded by him was known as Parabrahma- 
Sampradaya. He made a selection of devotional writings from all 
forms of religion about A.D. 1600 and this was the first of its kind in 
the world. Dadu did not believe in any scripture. According to him 
the realisation of the self should be the aim of human life. His sons 
Garibdas, and Maskindas, and daughters, Nanibai and Matabai, 
composed many devotional poems. Of his disciples Sundardas and 
Rajjab deserve mention..The latter founded a sect, the teachers of 
which could be Hindus or Muslims. Of other medieval saints who 
thought and worked in the line of Kabir and Dadi, mention should 
be made of Dharanidas who was born in Chapra in 1556, Laldas who 
belonged to the Meo tribe of Rajasthan, Puran Bhakat, Cajju Bhakat 
and Babalal of Punjab, and Narasimha Mehta of Gujarat. 

Among the liberal religious leaders who flourished in North India 
in the first half of the 18th century, Bhan Saheb, a follower of Kabir, 
formed a salvation army. His important disciples were Jivandas and 
Rabi Saheb. Carandas, who was born at Dehar near Alwar in 1703, 
formed a sect of his own which was against caste system and all forms 
of superstitions. Sivanarayana, who was born in 1710 in Balia district, 
tried to synthesize Hindu and Muslim religious ideals. It is said that 
the Mughal emperor Muhammed Shah was his disciple. Prana Natha 
of Bundelkhand and Garibdas of Rotan followed the line of 
Sivanarayana. Ramacandra or Sant Ram of Jeypore was the founder 
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of a liberal sect called Ramasanehi. Jagjivan, who flourished in the 
last quarter of the 17th century, founded the Satyanami or Satnami 
sect. He and Gulal Saheb were disciples of the celebrated Sufi 
teacher Yari Saheb. They believed in the oneness of God and in the 
synthesis of Hindu and Muslim religious ideals. Gulal Saheb’s disciples 
were Bhikha to whose spiritual succession belonged Govinda Saheb 
and the famous devotional poet Paltu Saheb. One of the Satnami 
leaders was Ghasidas who belonged to the caste of leather-workers: 
The Satnamis were against idolatry, untouchability and the caste 
system. Similar ideals were held by the Alakhnamis, a sect which 
flourished in the Bikaner region under the leadership of ialene or 
Lalbeg.®® 

Although historically the sparks of protestantism came sn 
South India, there was no important reform movement in that 
region in subsequent times. We may, however, refer to the Dasakuta 
movement in Karnataka which rejected the caste system and exter- 
nalformalities. The Maharashtrian saints like Nivrttinatha, JAanadeva,; 
Namadeva, Ekanatha, Tukdaram, Ramdas, etc., believed in absolute 
devotion and simplicity in religious life. Personally many of these 
teachers were free from caste prejudices and superstitious beliefs 
and practices, but they did not launch any socio- religious move- 
ment as did their counterparts in North India. The only exception 
was the Mahanubhava sect which was vehemently opposed to 
Brahmanism. The exponents of this sect were Govindaprabhu, 
Nagadeva, Cakradhara, Bhaskara, KeSavaraja, Damodara Pandita, 
Narayana Pandita, and the poetess Mahadamba. The Mahanubhava-: 
panthis composed their scriptures in symbolical language. Their, 
views were inspired by liberal Vaisnavism and Nathism. 

The Neo-Vaisnavism preached by Sri-Caitanya had a tremendons 
influence in Bengal and Orissa, and despite Brahmanical handling 
it retained a popular character. After the death of Sri-Caitanya it was 
divided into numerous subsects, and there was a great difference of 
opinion between the followers of Gangadhara and those of Advaita.” 
In eastern Bengal the Caitanya movement was launched by Narottama 
Thakur. It had a great influence upon persons belonging to the 
lower castes and also upon the trading class. In Assam, Sankaradeva 
(1486-1568) launched a Bhakti movement. Himself a Kayastha he 
was opposed to the caste system, image worship, and construction of 
temples. He had many Brahmana as well as Muslim followers. His. 
views were also popular among the Nagas and the Manipuris. The 
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sect founded by him was known as Mahapurusiya. After the death 
of his successor Madhavadeva in 1596, it was split into numerous 
subsects. One was known as Bamunia and was led by Damodaradeva. 
Another sect was founded by Aniruddha which was known as Moa- 
maria, because its followers came mostly from the fishermen com- 
munity. This sect believed in the pure Tantric way. Sarikaradeva’s 
grandson, Purusottama, was the founder of Thakuriya sect. The 
views of Sri-Caitanya were popularised in Orissa through the efforts 
of Syamananda and his disciple Rasikananda. 

Bengal, Assam, and Orissa were basically the strongholds of 
Saktism ahd Tantra. The goddess Kamakhya of Gauhati was really 
the Khasi tribal mother Ka-me-kha who latter came into the fold of 
Sakta-Tantric cults. Likewise, Jagannatha of Puri was originally a 
tribal god, and although he is now in Vaisnava garb, his rituals speak 
of his Tantric character. Subhadra, as we have-already remarked, is 
the goddess Ekanamsa, symbolising the attributes of the local and 
tribal Mother Goddesses such as Samalesvari, Khichingesvari, etc. In 
the Sakta tradition Vimala is the presiding goddess of Sriksetra and 
Jagannatha her Bhairava. In Bengal, the Sakta ideals and the cult of 
Kali were popularised by Krsnananda Agamavagisa, the celebrated 
compiler of Tantrasara, Brahmananda, author of Saktdnandatarangini, 

and his disciple, Parnananda, author of Syamarahasya, hailed from 
Bengal. In public life Sakta Tantric ideals were also popularised by 
Sarvananda. (16th century), Ratnagarbha or Gosain Bhattacarya 
(16th century), Jayadurga (17th century), and others. The writers of 
the Sakta lyrics also deserve special mention in this connection. In 
Bengal, although Brahmanical ideas were superimposed on Tantric 
texts, the basic liberalism of the Tantric way of life could not be 
suppressed. That is why it was able to attract millions of the masses, 
especially those belonging to the downtrodden classes. 

In Bengal, Assan, and Orissa, Nathism is also known as Yogi- 
pantha.. The songs of Gopicandra are popular not only in Bengal 
but also over Northern India. Among their composers, many are 
Muslims, and they are known in North India as Bharthari. Although 
Muslims, they use ochre robes. In Orissa two other sects later came 
into prominence. These were known as Mahima-pantha and Kumbhi- 
pantha. Owing to the influence of the medieval reform movements, 
alotofliberal sects flourished in Bengal like Khusi-visvasi, Sahebdhani, 
Rama-ballabhi, Jagamohini, Balarami, Neda, Aul, Baul, Darbes-Sain, 
Samyogi, Kartabhaja, etc. These sects were influenced by the Natha 
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and Sahajiya ideals and also to some extent by Islam. There is 
reason to believe that the cult of Pirs and tombs, which is so popular 
among the Muslims of Bengal, was due to the influence of the 
converted Buddhists. 


Sufism and Tantric-Sahajiya Tradition 


Sufism was popular among a considerable section of the Muslim, 
population of India during the medieval period. The origin of 
Sufism may be traced to a few verses of the Koran. The Sufis were. 
unorthodox in religious beliefs and practices, indifferent to external 
happiness or sorrow, and guided by spiritual emotion. They de- 
pended more on the reason of the heart than on the injunctions of 
the scriptures. Islamic Sufism originated in Arabia but it was more 
popular in Iran. 

There is a variety of views regarding the genesis of Sufism. Some. 
scholars find in it the influence of Vedanta. Others ascribe to it the. 
influence of Buddhism. Again a group of scholars ascribe its origin. 
to neo-Platonism. Historically, however, it may be said that in all 
places and at all times are found spiritual aspirants who are not 
satisfied with the existing religious norms, who are free from all sorts. 
of orthodoxy and parochialism, who believe that the human heartis 
the seat of God, that his relation with man is essentially personal and. 
that for this reason scriptural injunctions are redundant and useless, 
who believe in the most easy (sahaja) method, and who believe that 
the human body is the microcosm of the universe. Like the unsophis- 
ticated Tantrics or the Sahajiyas, the followers of Sufism were also. 
inclined towards this stream of thought. 

In Sufism the greatest emphasis is laid upon the mental entity of 
man. There is no God outside the human mind. How should man. 
realise God within his own self? What is the relation of God with the 
individual and with the material world? The answer is presented in, 
two categories—tarigat, or way, and marifat, or knowledge. The way. 
consists of seven stages—service, love, sacrifice, meditation, concen-, 
tration, union, and equation. Knowledge is that which helps the, 
realisation of God. Like the Tantrics and Sahajiyas the Sufis believe 
in a guru, or preceptor, known as Piror Mursid. Knowledge is of two. 
kinds——iim or that which is received through known sources like 
perception, inference, etc., and marifat or that which is obtained. 
through the grace of God. 
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Sufism came to India with the Muslims; its earliest stronghold was 
Sind. The Sufi teachers had a great mass-contact, and that is why it 
was not difficult for them to find like-minded sects in the indigenous 
Hindu population. They, in their turn, also exerted great influence 
upon the medieval religious reform movements. Of the existing Sufi 
sects in India, at least four came into much prominence in later 
times: Chistiya, Kadiriya, Suhrabardiya, and Naqsbandi. Each of 
these sects produced many qualified teachers. Itis interesting tonote 
thatjustas in Tantrism Brahmanical elements were superimposed by 
a class of teachers, so also in Sufism there was a consistent attempt to 
graft orthodox ideas and practices. Theoretically Indian Sufis were 
divided into two broad categories—those who believed in absolute 
non-dualism (yujudiya) and those who had some reservation 
(suhudiya).The former held everything to be a manifestation of God 
while the latter considered everything as produced from God. The 
Sufis placed spiritual knowledge (marifat) above the scriptural in- 
junctions (shariat). They built numerous monasteries and institu- 
tions where, under the guidance of Pirs,.Mursids or Saikhs, the 
aspirants were led to self-realisation (tarika). 

By the 14th century of the Christian era Sufism was completely 
absorbed in Indian soil. It was assimilated with the prevalent Tantric- 
Sahajiya ideas. How smoothly the Sufi ideas could work in the Indian 
mind may be exemplified with reference to the Bauls of Bengal. 
Outpourings from the heart as songs constitute an important reli- 
gious mode with the Bauls. In this we find on the one hand the 
influence of Bengal Vaisnavism and on the other that of Sufi sama. 
The Sufi insistence on guru-vdda—the essentiality of preceptor in 
spiritual exercise—and on the human body as the microcosm of the 
universe is shared alike by the Tantrics, Sahajiyas, Auls, Bauls and 
most of the medieval religious sects which based their creeds on 
liberalism. The conception of the man of heart which is found in the 
Baul. songs really represents a mixture of the conceptions of the 
ultimate truth in the Tantric-Sahajiya schools and in Sufism. The Sufi 
concepts of divination, of creation proceeding from love, of the 
cosmos supported by love, of the dual nature of man as finite and 
infinite, human and divine, of the imagery of the lover and. the 
beloved in God’s relation with man, etc., have a close affinity with 
medieval Indian religious ideas. ‘ 

Among one section of Indian Muslims there was a tendency to 
follow the Tantric rahasya-sadhani. In this connection we may refer 
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to Gazi Mian or Sipah-Salar Masud Gazi who was the founder of a 
religious sect which in theary and practice resembled Sahajayana 
Buddhism. He was a contemporary of Sultan Mahmud, and the sect 
founded by him was banned by Sikandar Lodi. During the reign of 
Akbar this sect was again allowed to function. Another similar sect 
was founded by Shah Mardan.™ Apart from the celebrated Yavana 
" Haridasa, Sri-Caitanya had a few Pathan followers whose leader was 
Bijuli Khan. That the Muslims were easily accepted in northern 
Vaisnavism has been mentioned by Mohsin Fani in his Dabistan. He 
himself had the blessings of a Hindu saint known by the name 
Caturvapa. In 1642, at Lahore he meta saint called Narayana Dasa 
who had many Muslim disciples. Among them Mirza Saleh and Mirza 
Haider later became celebrated Sufi teachers. The Parabrahma sect 
founded by Dadi (1544-1603) tried to synthesize Hindu and Muslim 
liberal ideas. Prana Natha, a Hindu saint, composed a book called 
Mahitariyal in which he tried to show the similarities between the 
Veda and the Koran. He used to initiate disciples on the condition 
that the initiated ones, Hindus and Muslims, should dine together.® 
Of the celebrated Sufi saints, Shah Karim of Sind, who flourished 
about the beginning of the 17th century, deserves special mention. 
His source of inspiration was a Vaisnava guru. He and his followers 
used the Om symbol of the Hindus. Another Sufi saint of the same 
region was Shah Inayat who was greatly respected by the Muslims as 
well as the Hindus. But the most popular was Shah Latif, whose 
shrine at Bhit is still thronged by both Hindu and Muslim pilgrims. 
In Sind it was a very common practice for the Hindus to have Muslim 
teachers and for the Muslims to have Hindu teachers. The Sufi 
tradition produced a number of great poets in the Sind region like 
Bedil; Bekosh (Muhamad Hossain), Rohan, Kutub, etc., whose 
devotional songs are popular even today. Baori Saheb of Delhi was 
the founder of a Sufi spiritual. lineage to which Biru Saheb, Yari 
Saheb, Gulal Saheb, and Jagjivan: belonged. In the writings of Yari 
Saheb, Allah is equated with: Rama and Hari. Darya Saheb was a 
follower of the Kabir-marg. His. followers did not believe in scrip- 
tures, hymns, pilrimage, image: worship, and caste. There was a 
second Darya Saheb who flourished in Marwar about the middle of 
the 17th century. His views were similar to those of Dadi. His God 
was Rama Parabrahman. He believed in Yoga as well. His songs were 
very popular in North India. Bulle Shah, who came from Istambul 
and made Kasur in Punjab the centre of his activities was a critic of 
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the Koran and all other scriptures. The Rasul-sahis of Agra pees 
Tantric rituals. 

Therefore, it appears that the medieval saints of North fndia were 
able to achieve a kind of synthesis between the Tantric Sahajiya and 
Sufi ideas. In tune with the spirit of the Tantric, Sant, Sahajiya and 
other non-conformist and protestant sects, the Sufis also came to 
commit themselves to what is commonly known as the Lokayata 
tradition. Votaries of these cults very often came from the lower 
grades of society where the hold of Brahmanical Hindu codes and 
orthodox Islamic religious injunctions were rather loose. This 
Lokayata or popular tradition had some important tenets and 
principles that provided the ideological base on which the ordinary 
Hindus and Muslims found a common platform. %” 
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9 
The Sophisticated Tantras with 
Sakta Orientation 


Tantric Substratum of Saktism 


We have seen that Tantrism as a heterogenous set of ideas and 
practices characterised the religious fabic of India—ancient, medi- 
eval, and even. modern—but although it was able to make its way 
into all forms of Indian religious systems, orthodox and popular, 
' its influence was not uniform in all the cases. . 
’ The present form of Tantrism, as may be gleaned from a variety 
of sources; reveals a combination of two aspects—popular, or laukika, 
and the sophisticated, or that which is burdened with Brahmanical 
superimpositions. The category of laukika Tantra reflects the liberal 
attitude of the simpler peoples towards religion and society. In 
religion this attitude is marked by the negation of all external 
formalities and doctrinal intricacies in regard to spiritual quest and 
by the affirmation of the beliefs and practices which are regarded as 
the heritage of the primitive and unsophisticated, undifferentiated 
way of life. In the case of society this attitude is marked by the reject- 
ion of the caste system and patriarchy upheld in the Brahmanical 
Smarta-Pauranic tradition, and by its insistence on regulating the 
practical aspects of life like manual and technical labour, chemical 
sciences, medicine, metallurgy, and so on. This /aukika Tantra was 
accepted in principle by the Atimargika (those who do not believe in. 
the codified norms of spiritual realisation) and the Vedabahya 
(those who prefer to base their doctrines on anti-Vedic and anti- 
Brahmanical ideas) sects, the radicals and reformists belonging to 
the major religious systems of India, as well as by the followers both 
of the non-conformist and popular religious ideas and practices and 
of the medieval saints and their teachings. 
The sophisticated Tantras, on the other hand, are full of 
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Brahmanical elements since their composers consistently attempted 
to interpret the teachings of Tantra in terms of Smarta-Pauranic 
ideals. The philosophical aspects of Tantrism,were brought in line 
with Vedanta, as we have seen. Its social teachings were given a 
Smarta colour. But despite all these, the concept of Sakti in various 
forms and of its residence in the human bedy as the serpent-power 
(kulakundalini) to be awakened and stimulated by yogic exercises, 
the efficacy of mantras and rituals, the symbolism. of letters and 
syllables, the feeling of the presence of deities in different parts of 
the body and their symbolic representation in. mystic diagrams, the 
typical Tantric mode of worship including the Vamacara and 
kindred rituals, the essentiality of women in sddhandé or the way of 
the realisation of truth, the special.forms of diksa or initiation, and 
the prominent role of the guru or preceptor as the spiritual guide, 
the idea of rejuvenating the body, the use of drugs prepared from 
mercury and mica, and many other features of the earlier systems 
were all retained.in the sophisticated Tantras. 
As we have seen, almost all forms of Indian religious systems were 
greatly influenced by Tantric ideas and practices. But Tantric ideas 
and practices, in their turn, could not find suitable ground for their 
own development and fruition specially in those systems which were 
completely under the grip pf the Brahmanas and other orthodox 
sections of the population. They survived, but as spent forces, like 
plants uprooted from their natural environment, and they were 
destined to become dry, mechanical, and lifeless. It was only in 
Saktism that the earlier Tantric ideas and practices were able to 
flourish. Saktism was basically a religion of the masses; it had’a 
heterodox, receptive, and flexible character—and despite the 
fact, that its theoretical standpoint was modified by Brahmanical 
handling, the practical and functional aspects.of Saktism were con- 
trolled by persons belonging to the lower order of society. ie 
From the Sakta point of view, Tantric aspirants belong to three 
categories—Pasu, Vira, and.Divya—each representing a stage of 
sadhana, Pagu denotes individual soul (jzvaand jevatma), i.e. human 
beingsin general. By the culture of good qualities a Pasu is transformed 
into a Vira. An individual aspiring for upliftment in the Vira stage 
should follow the way.of justice and truth, work for social welfare, 
control his senses, feel equality and respect towards women, and. 
fight for the cause of the oppressed. In other words he must become 
a perfect man. For this he does not need to becomea Sakta or to have 
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initiation into the Sakta creed; he may continue to be a Vedist, or a 
Vaisnava, or a Saiva. 

Thus, by moral efforts Pasu is transformed into Vira. The 
characteristics of a Vira, as enumerated in the Kamakhyatantra, are 
that he should be fearless, of inspiring personality, and be resolute 
to achieve his purpose. He should be polite in language, attentive, 
yet bold, courageous, intelligent and active. He should know social 
manners and be considerate of the welfare of others. Only men 
already at the Vira stage are eligible for initiation to Daksinacara and 
Vamacara. When initiated into Daksinacara, an individual must 
follow the path of devotion (bhakti) and knowledge (jana). He must 
live a healthy social and moral life. Ifhe takes up Vamacara he has to 
be initiated in Sakti-mantra and paficatattva. In this state he has the 
right to disregard social injunctions because his aim is to free himself 
from all fetters. ; 

Divya is a still higher state which is achieved by an individual only 
when his acquired qualities become partand parcel of himself, when 
they cannot be dissociated from his own entity. It is in this state of 
existence that he can be initiated into Siddhantacara and Kaulacara: 
In the Vira state a man hassome feeling of egoity. He isa perfect man. 
Though soft in heart he maintains a strong personality outwardly. 
But in the Divya state he is as simple as a child. This transformation 
from the state of Pasu to that of Divya is the aim of all Sakta-Tantrie 
aspirants. 


The Functional Aspects of the Sakta Tantras 


According to the Sakta-Tantric viewpoint the inner transformation 
of man is possible. It can be achieved through seven recognised 
religious methods. According to the Kula@rnava these are Vedic, 
Vaisnava, Saiva, Daksina, Vama, Siddhanta, and Kaula. The first 
three are intended for persons belonging to the Pasu or ordinary 
category. The fourth and the fifth are for persons who have reached 
the Vira state. The last two are for persons of the Divya rank. The first 
is meant for purity of body and mind, the second for devotion, the 
third for knowledge, the fourth for coordination of the first three, 
the fifth for non-attachment, the sixth for the realisation of non- 
attachment, and the seventh for liberation. According to the 
Parasurémakalpa the first five of these methods require the aid of a 
preceptor, while in the case of the last two the aspirant is free. These 
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seven methods are also described as Arambha, Taruna, Yauvana, 
Praudha, Praudhanta, Unmani, and Anavastha. Laksmidhara, the 
commentator on the Saundaryalahari, makes a threefold classifica- 
tion of methods—Samayacara, Misracara and Kaulacara. 

The aspirant must always keep in mind that the guru is no other 
than god. Ifamale he is Siva, if female Sakti. The preceptor will guide 
him completely. Diksdéor initiation means rebirth. It is of many kinds 
depending on the calibre of the aspirant. Ordinary diksd is called 
kriya@-diksa@ and the extra-ordinary variety is called vedha-diksd. It is 
necessary for the aspirant to believe in the identity of guru, mantra, 
and the deity. Other types of dzksa include tativa, bhuvana, pada, 
varna, yantra, Sakti, nada, prana, jiva, cora, sparsa, vastra, ghata, 
nirvana, sadyonirvana, Gloka, jnana, etc. Qualitatively dtksais of three 
types—Sambhavi, Sakti, and Mantri. Sambhavi-diksé is not for ordinary 
persons. It is also beyond the jurisdiction of ordinary preceptors. It_ 
is the initiation into Srividya or Lalita or KameSvari doctrine. The 
Male Principle or Bhairava of Srividya is known as Kamesvara. In this 
system the person initiated has to perform secret rites for the 
realisation of the sémarasya or equilibrium of Siva-Sakti within his 
own self. In the Sakti-diksa the preceptor infuses his own energy into 
the heart of his disciple. The Manir-diksais of general type according 
to which the novice is taught to erect ghata and mandapa, utter 
mantras, and perform homa. He has to recite the vijamantraimparted 
to him by his teacher. 

Mantras have.a very important place in the Tantric system. The 
power of mantra is twofold—vacaka and vacya, the first revealing the 
nature of the second. The second is what is to be known, while the 
first is the method of knowing. The vdacaka entity of a manira is 
composed of sentence, which itself is made of words as the words are 
of sound. There are two grades of sound, the more subtle state is 
known as vinduand the most subtle as nada. The expression of sound 
is possible through letters, and hence the letter is the vija or seed of 
mantra. Hrm, Krm, Aim, Srim, Klim, etc., are thus vijas. Just as a big 
banyan tree remains in subtle form in the banyan seed, so also all the 
doctrines remain subtle in a single letter conceived of as vijaor seed. 
That is why the alphabet is thought of as Matrka or divine mother. 
The fifty letters of the alphabet are regarded as matrkavarna; they are 
equated with the rosary of Sarasvati and the garland of skulls of the 
‘goddess Kali. The expressed aspect of the vindu and nada constitut- 
ing sound is vija, and these three in conjunction constitute 
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Sabdabrahma, which is consciousness inherent in matter; in special 
Tantric language itis the all-pervading serpent power or serpent-like 
banal: Vindui is the symbol of Siva, vija of Sakti and nada of chen 
union.! 

This mystery of mantra is equated with the principle of creation. 
In the earlier chapters we have dealt with the two forms of Sakti— 
Prakaéa and Vimarga—as inseparable from Siva. Nada or subtle 
sound is produced when Siva assumes the form of vindu while 
entering as Jyoti (illumination) or Prakasa into Sakti existing in the 
form of Vimaréga. Vindu is conceived of as semen, the male seed 
(Sukra) and nada the female (rajas). Their union is kamakala. Thus 
vindu is the efficient cause of creation, while ndda and kamakala are 
the material and instrumental causes respectively. 

Underlying Tantric cosmogony is the ancient belief that the body 
is the micorcosm of the universe, therefore kémakala or sexual 
process is responsible for the creation of the world. Although 
theoretically Siva and Sakti are inseparable like fire and its buring 
power, still in the case of creation they have a dual role. Siva is the 
Male Principle of creation and Sakti the Female, and their hamakala 
or union is the process of creation by Siva and Sakti, the former is 
passive and the latter active. This reminds us of the Prakrti-Purusa 
doctrine of the Sankhya. Without Vimaréga Prakasa has no practical 
value, just as without Prakrti Purusa is quite inactive; and that is why 
it is stated that without Sakti Siva is no better than a corpse (Sava). . 
The nature of creation is like a wheel continually revolving. Sakti, 
having issued from its source, completes a cycle of creation, preser- 
vation, and destruction and then returns to its source again. Th 
process is in motion throughout the ages. The Tantrics imitate this 
process through symbolical union with their female partners. Sakti’ ‘ 
return to its source is imitated by the rite of satcakrabheda. Sakti 
resides at the same time in the microcosm and the macrocosm; it 
remains latent as the serpent-power in the miiladhdra-cakra of thé 
human body. This is to be awakened and sent to the sahasrara or th 
highest cerebal region through different nerve-cycles situated within 
the body. This is how Sakti will meet its source. Details of this process 
will be treated in a subsequent section. 

Only the followers of the Vamacara, Siddhantacara, and Kaulacara 
are entitled to the rites of pafca-makdra or the Five Ms and 
satcakrabheda. These three systems are more or less the same but t 
Kaulacara is considered to be the best. The followers of Vamacara 
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worship Kulastri in different ways. Kulastri does not mean any 
housewife; she is a woman specially chosen who functions as the 
Female Principle in whose worship the rites of the Five Ms and the 
use of khapuspaor menstrual blood are essential. Allwomen symbolise 
Sakti, but since their kumdyi (virgin) form is the most attractive, the 
great goddess is always pleased with the Virgin-worship. The followers 
of the Vamacara-Siddhantacara-Kaulacara worship the goddess with 
wine and meat. In the Kularnava it is stated that wine and meat are 
the symbols of Sakti and Siva respectively and their consumer is 
Bhairava. When these three are united salvation.in the form of bliss 
is produced.’ The drinking of wine is the symbol of drinking the 
essence derived from the Siva-Sakti sémarasya (equilibrium) i in the 
sahasrara (highest cerebral region). Sexual union is the symbol of 
the connection of Siva and Sakti. How this connection takes place is 
narrated in a verse which states that the goddess having pierced all 
the kulapathas (ways of aKaula)—in the miladhara (earth) , manipura 
(water), suddhisthana (fire), andhata (air), visuddhi (space). and ajnd 
(mind)—enjoys the company of her consort in the sahasrara. 


Mahim mitladhare kamapi manipure hutavaham/ 
Sthitam svadhisthane hrdi marutamakasamupari// 
Manopi bhrimadhye sakalamapi bhitva kulapatham/ 
Sahasrare padame saha rahasi patya viharase//* 


The Kaula way. is the best—and also the most difficult. In the 
Syaméarahasya it is stated that a Kaula in order to hide his own self is 
aSakta at heart, a Saiva outwardly, and a Vaisnava in the midst of an’ 
assembly.’ For the Kaula sadhana there is no law of time or space; 
somewhere gentle, somewhere depraved, he moves often attired like 
a ghost or.pisdca. He is the real Kaula who makes no difference 
between clay and. sandalwood paste, son and enemy, cremation- 
ground and home, gold and grass. 


Dikkalaniyamo nasti tithyadiniyamo na ca/ 

Niyamo nasti devesi mahamantrasya sadhane// 

Kacit Sistah kacit bhrastah kacit bhitapisacavat/ 
Nandavesadhara kaulah vicaranti mahitale// 
Kardame candane ‘ bhinnam putre Satrau tatha priye/ 
Smaéane bhavane devi tathaiva ka@iicane trne// 

Na bhedo yasya deveSi sa kaulah parikivtitah// 
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The Satcakra: Conceptual Transformations 


We have referred frequently to the Tantric concept of nerve: 
plexuses situated in different parts of the body and that of Sakti: lying 
latent as serpent-power to be awakened and sent to its source 
through these areas by yogic practices. Thése concepts were ac- 
cepted in theory bya number of Indian religious sects, including the 
Buddhists of the later period, and had wider implications at a cosmic 
level. 

In the Tantric dogma, the body is divided into two main parts: the 
head and the trunk as one unit and the lower body as the other. The 
centre of the body is in between these two, at the base of the spine. 
The spinal cord is the axis of the body, just as Mount Meru is that 
of the earth. The body below this centre is conceived of as being 
comprised of the seven lower or nether worlds and the centre 
upwards constitutes the seven upper regions marked by six nerve 
plexuses and the highest cerebral region. In a general way it may be 
said that these nerve plexuses (cakra or padma) are related in a parti- 
cular way to a special mechanism of the body through intermediate 
conductor-nerves (nadis). There are fourteen principal nadis. 


Muladhara-cakra, or the first nerve-plexus, which is so called for 
being the root of susumndnerve where kundalini Sakti rests, is in the 
region midway between the genitals and anus. Whatever its position 
inside the body may be, it is symbolically viewed as a crimson lotus 
with four petals representing four forms of bliss—parama, sahaja, 
yoga, and vira, and four letters—Va, Sa, Sa and Sa, Each letter is a 
particular Sabda (sound) or Sakti;and as such they are manifestations 
of the kundalini. In the pericarp is the square dhard-mandala (the: 
supposed earth) surrounded by eight spears and within it the dhara- 
vija (the seed of the earth symbolised by the letter La). Inside. the 
vindu of the dharaé-rijais the child Brahma. The presiding deity of this. 
cakra is the Sakti Dakini—red in colour, and holding in her four 
hands Sula (spear), khatvanga (skull-mounted staff) , khadga (sword) 
and casaka (drinking cup). In the pericarp-there is also the lightning- 
like tringle (yoni, female organ) inside which are kama-vayu (the vital 
wind of passion) and the kama-vija (vital fluid symbolised by the. 
letter kim). Above this is the a round which kundalini: 
is coiled.® 

Svadhisthana-cakrais the second lotus of vermilion colour with six 
petals which is situated on the spinal centre of the region at the root 
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of the genitals. On these six petals are the letters Ba, Bha, Ma, Ya, Ra, 
and La. Just as the muladhara is associated with earth so svadhisthana 
is with water which is indicated by the octagonal pericarp with a half- 
moon in the centre. Inside the vinduis Visnu seated on Garuda with 
his usual symbols. The presiding deity of this cakrais the Sakti Rakini. 
She is of syéma colour and in her four hands she-holds the sida 
(trident or spear), abja (lotus), damaru (drum), and fanka (battle 
axe). She is three-eyed and has fierce projecting fangs, and is too 
terrible to behold. She is fond of white rice and a stream of blood 
runs down from her nostril.” 

Manipura-cakra is at the centre of the navel region. It is a lotus of 
ten petals on which are the Da, Dha, Na, Ta, Tha, Da, Dha, Na, Paand 
Pha. In the pericarp of the lotus is the red region of fire, which is 
triangular in shape. Outside it, on its three sides are three Svastika 
signs. Within the trangle is the via of fire symbolised in the letter Ra. 
On the vija is Rudra, seated on the bull. The presiding deity of the 
cakra is the Sakti Lakini. She is blue, has three faces with three eyes 
in each, four-armed, one set of hands holds vajra and Sakti weapons 
and other set shows varada and abhaya postures. She has fierce 
projecting teeth. She is fond of meat and wine.® 
_ Andhata-cakrais in the region of heart. It is a lotus of twelve petals 
on which are the letters from Ka to Tha, with the vindu above them, 
vermilion in colour. Its pericarp is the hexagonal va@yu-mandala, for 
it is connected with the element of air. On the vija of air is the three- 
eyed god 1sa who, like Hamsa, extends two arms in the gesture of 
granting boons and dispelling fear. This cakrais presided over by the 
Sakti Kakini. She is four-armed and carries a noose and skull in two 
hands while the other two are in vardaand abhaya postures. She is of 
golden hue, is dressed in yellow raiment, and wears every variety of 
jewel along with a garland of bones. Her heart is softened by nectar.® 

Visuddha-cakra is at the base of the throat with sixteen petals of a 
smoky purple hue. Its filaments are ruddy, and the sixteen vowels 
vindu above them are on the petals. It is connected with the element 
of space. Inside it is the candramandala and above it is the vija Ha. 
On the vija is Sadasiva in his Ardhanarigvara aspect. The presiding 
deity of the cakrais the Sakti Sakini, white in colour, four-armed, five- 
faced and three-eyed, clothed in yellow and carrying in her hands a 
bow, an arrow, a noose, and goad.” 

Ajiia-cakra is situated in the forehead between the two eyes. It is 
white and has two petals on which are the letters Ha and Ksa. It 
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contains within a triangle, the inner dima (antaradtma), lustrous lik, 
flame. On its four sides, floating in air, are sparks surrounding a li 
which by its own lusture makes everything visible between the Mj 
and the Brahmarandhra. Above this, again, is Manas, above whic 
Hamsa within whom Parama-Siva stays with Sakti. The presidin; 
deity of this cakra is the Sakti Hakini. She is whité, has six red fa 
each with three eyes, six arms, and is seated on a white lotus. He 
hands depict varadaand abhaya mudras, and hold a rosary, a human, 
skull, a drum, and a book.!! 

The highest cerebral region, above the end of the susumna-na 
isknown as sahasrara. Itis conceived of asa lotus ofa thousand petal: 
Itis white with the filaments red. The fifty letters of the alphabet fr ; 
A to Laare repeated twenty times around its thousand petals. Oni 
pericarp is Hamsa and above it is Parama-Siva himself. Above thes 
are the sturya.and candra-mandalas. In the latter. (candra-mandala 
a lightning-like. triangle within which is the sixteenth kala of t 
moon. Its subtle aspect is known as nirvdna-kala which is para-vind 
symbolising Siva and Sakti. The Sakti of this para-vindu is known 
Nirvana-Sakti, which is light and exists in the form of Hamsa.! 

These descriptions of the cakras offer a bewildering variety © 
ideas; at the present state of our knowledge it is impossible t 
understand their original significance despite earlier attempts.o 
writers and commentators to devise imaginary interpretations fo; 
them. From a historical point of view it may be suggested that th 
padmas or cakras were originally. conceived of in terms of humai 
anatomy for the purpose of physiological study. Accordingly th 
cakras, commencing with the muladhara and going upwards, wer 
identified with the sacral, prostatic, epigastric, cardiac, laryngeal an 
cavernous. plexuses, and the sahasrara with the Medulla. At. 
subsequent stage in conformity with the Tantric idea that the huma 
body is the microcosm of the universe, worldly objects such as th 
sun, moon, mountains, rivers, etc., were connected with these cakras 
Each cakra was again thought to represent the gross and. subtl 
elements: muladhara, the gross element of earth and the subtle: 
elements arising therefrom like cohesion and stimulation of the. 
sense of smell; svddhisthdna, the gross element of water and the. 
subtle elements of contraction and stimulation of the sense of taste; 
manipura, the gross element of fire and the subtle elements of 
expansion, production of heat and stimulation of sight sense of 
colour and form: andhata, the gross element of air and the subtle: 
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elements of general movement and stimulation of the sense of 
‘touch; visuddha, the gross element of space and the subtle element 
of stimulating sense of hearing; and avid, gross element of mind and 
subtle elements of mental faculties. These subtle elements again as 
tattvas are connected with different organs, main and subsidiary; 

gandha or smell with nose and feet, rasa or taste with tongue and 
hand ripa or form and colour with eyes and anus, sparsa or touch 
with skin and penis, and sabda or sound with ear and mouth. 

Quite in accordance with the Tantric idea that the deities reside 
within the human body and that the aspirant has to feel the deity 
within the body itself, these cakras came to be conceived of the seat 
of the Male and Female Principles, symbolised by the male and 
female organs, lingaand yoni or trikona. The presiding deities of the . 
cakras were originally special Tantric goddesses without any Vedig 
affiliation such as Dakini, Rakini, Lakini, Kakini, Sakini and Hakini. 
Subsequently, however, owing to Brahmanical influence, Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra, Isa, Sadasiva and others were able to make their way, 
eachinto one cakra. The theory of letters, of the alphabet symbolising 
different tativas, was also grafted, and in this way we come across the 
functioning ‘of a very elaborate and complicated process which the 
cakras are supposed to represent in their qualitatively transformed 
capactiy. 


Deities, Mantras and Letters: Their Position in the Cakras 


It has been said that the letters (varna) of the alphabet are distrib- 
uted-in the cakras. In each of the lotuses there is also a seed (vija)- 
mantra. Although commonly understood as prayer or formula of 
worship, in Tantrism mantra denotes a power (Sakti) in the form of 
sound. In Indian philosophical tradition sound or Sabdais the quality 
(guna) of akasa (space). This sound, when unlettered is known as. 
dhvani or dhvanyatmaka-sabda and when lettered, as varnadtmaka- 
Sabda. By mental actions such sounds are co-ordinated into words 
(pada) and sentences (vakya) from whichameaning (artha) transpires. 

The mind is thus both cogniser (grahaka) and cognised (grahya), 
revealer (prakdsaka), and revealed (prakasya) denoter (vacaka) and 
denoted (vécya). The term mantra is derived from the root man ‘to 
think’. The mind that thinks ofitself as the’ object of cognition in the 
form of a ‘deity is transformed ultimately into the likeness of that 
deity. This is a fundamental principle of Tantric sadhand. © : 
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Sabda has four states or bhava called Para, Pasyanti, Madhyamgq 
and Vaikhari. Para is the motionless causal sound conceived. as. 
existing in the kundalini in the miladhara-cakra in a dreamless st 
of deep sleep (susupti). Vaikhari is the gross sound, the uttered 
speech by which the ideas are expressed. Pasyanti and Madhyamaar. 
in between these two, the former representing a non-particularise, 
motion (sdémanya-spanda) and the latter a cognitive aspect of menta 
movement. Letters as symbols of these forms of sound are therefor 
supposed to exist within the cakras. This subtle aspect of the letter: 
is called Matrka. It is said that consciousness moves as Sakti, at firs 
in the subtle form of mind which is in itself the motionless causa. 
sound (para-sabda) , then assumes a general undifferentiated move 
ment (pasyanti: sémanya-spanda), then a differentiated moveme 
(madhyama: visesa-spanda) and finally in a clearly articulated speec 
(vaikhari: spastatara-spanda) in the gross form of language as. th 
expression of ideas and of physical objects (artha). , 

Mantras are not meant for propitiating gods. Rather gods ar 
produced from mantras according to the requirement of the aspil 
ant. Utterance of manira is a preliminary process, not the end. Th 
mantra should be awakened. When this is done there is mantra 
caitanya, the state where the s@dhaka can make the mantra work. 
mantras are in the body as unmanifest (avyakia) power of sab 
These are to be awakened and perceived through a determined 
variety of practices. The unmanifested power of Sabda ( avyakia-rava 
is the cause of manifested sabda (specialised in the forms of letters 
words and sentences) and artha (meaning, object). It become 
manifest when through the functioning of kriya-Sakti a differentia 
tion of the Supreme vindu from Prakrti is possible.!* The former i 
the principle of consciousness and the latter that of material entities 
In the above sense the universe is said to have been composed. 
letters. Itis the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet which are deno 
by the garland of severed human heads which the goddess Kali wears. 
The kundalini as Mahamatrka-sundari also has fifty-one coils which 
are known as Matrkas or subtle forms of the gross letters or varna. 
Again, the total number of petals ofall the lotuses from miladharata, 
a@jnd are fifty in number and they are identified with the fifty letters, 
or mairkas of the Sanskrit alphabet. 

Every manira is a particular sound form. In Tantrism there are 4) 
very large number of short unetymological vocables or vijas such as. 
hyrim, srim, krim, hum, phat, etc. These are in fact abbreviations of the. 
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names of the deities and their functions, and are of three kinds— 
masculine, feminine and neuter. Commonly however the term vija 
is applied to monosyllabic mantras. The connection between the 
particular letters and the cakrasin which they are placed is said to be 
due to the fact that in uttering any particular letter, the cakrain which 
it is placed and its surroundings are brought in to play. The sounds 
of the Sanskrit alphabet are classified according to the organs used 
in their articulation—gutteral, palatal, cerebral, dental and labial. 
When so articulated each letter is said to touch cakra in which it is. 
In uttering them the cakras are supposed to react and function. 
This is the theory put forth in accounting for the position of letters 
in the cakras. 

The maniras, because they are lettered and hence constituted by 
the mdairkas, are eternal and ever effective. Their efficacy does not 
rest on argument or judgement. Itis achieved through the realisation 
of supreme bliss when the equation of mantra, its deity and the 
teaching of the preceptor takes place in the mind.‘ The role of 
sound in the formation of mantra has been discussed above. We have 
seen that Para is the motionless causal sound which produces on the 
one hand ndda or articulated sound-particle and vak, the uttered 
speech. The subtle forms of these two are therefore known as para- 
nada and pard-vak and their combination is supposed to be para- 
sakti, the source of everything. This para-sakti is same as the kundalint 
residing in the midadhara. The Sakti of mulddhdra and that of 
sahasraraare the same in nature, the only difference being that in the 
former Sakti is latent and in the latter it is active in the form of 
consciousness. 

According to Raghavabhatta, the commentator on the Saradatilaka, 
this sound-element is the nature of consciousness of all beings, 
known as vyapakasakti-kundalini or kundalariupa kamakala. Nada, the 
articulated sound-particle in the form of vindu or point without 
space, is eventually expressed as SivaSakti equilibrium endowed 
with all consciousness. In the theory of mantra, nada appears in 
the first stage as a developing, not yet completely expressed, Sakti, 
and in the second stage as vindu and vija, the essential pre- 
conditions for the complete manifestation of Sakti. These three, 
nada, vindu and vija are the three angles forming a triangle, in 
Tantric symbolism, the yoni or trikona, the female generative organ, 
the seat of kamakala. With the help of mantra, the Kuridalini-Sakti 
may thus be awakened and made to pass through the states of 
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sound-mechanism like Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari." 

The letters, as we have seen, are conceived as Matrkas and also, 
equated with Sarasvati. The letters are the makers of ideas and 
images, and from them the knowledge of the vijamantras (mantras 
in the form of seed) are derived. Hrim, krim, aim, srim, klim, etc., are 
vijas, proper intonation in the recitation of:which makes the medi- 
tation perfect and the deities are forced to appear before the eyes bf 
the aspirant. In the first stage it is known as Devatasiddhi or go, 
attainment. But the second stage is more important which is know! 
as Jivanasiddhi or the fulfilment of life which opens the door ofdir 
knowledge. Just as a tree with its trunk, branches, leaves, flowers 
and fruits is basically the development of a seed, so also the entrie 
superstructure of Tantrism is based on the vijas. 

The analysis of vzja-mantra reveals the knowledge of letters. ‘Every. 
letter is denotative of a deity in all his or her aspects. To take the 
example of the vija hrim, we find that it is composed of Ha (Siva), Ra 
(Sakti), I (Maya, the material aspect of Sakti) and M (Nada a 
Vindu). In Tantric terminology every via consists of two cau 
elements—gross and subtle—and a third element which is beyon 
the law of causation. The mantras are Matrka letters; Matrka letter: 
are Matrka-Sakti; Matrka-Sakti is Maha-Sakti the great Mother 
Sakti is inherent in every matyké-varna (letter). The mdatrka-varna 
are of two types—those having vindu or anusvara (m) and visarga (h) 
suffixes, and those without them. Letters of the former category are 
generally used for the mantras." The matrké-varnasare felt in different 
parts of the body through the process of nydsa. The traditional seven. 
or eight Matrkas, worshipped in all major forms of Hindu religion i in 
temples and icons, are conceived in Tantra as presiding deities of 
different g groups of matrka-varnas. In the Svacchandatantraiti is stated: 


A-varge tu Mahalaksmi Ka-varge Kamalodbhava/ - 

. Ca-varge.to Mahesani Ta-varge to Kumarika/ / 
Narayani Ta-varge tu Varahi tu Pavanika/ 
Aindri-caiva Ya-vargastha Camunda tu Sa-vargika/ / 
Etaéh saptamahamatah saptalokavyavasthitah/ / 


Here we find that the letters of A-varga’ (the vowels beginning 
with A) are presided over by Mahalaksmi, of Ka-varga (consonants 
beginning with Ka) by Brahmi, of Ca-varga (beginning with Ca) by 
MaheSvari, of Ta-varga (beginning with Ta) by Kaumari, of Ta-varga 
(beginning with Ta, by Vaisnavi, of Pa-varga (beginning with pa) by 
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Varahi, of Ya-varga (beginning with Ya) by Aindri and of Sa-Varga 
(beginning with Sa) by Camunda. According to the Vamakesvaratantra 
these groups of letters are presided over by eight Vasini KameSvari, 
Modini, Vimala, Aruna, Jayini, Sarvesvari and Kalini. These matrka 
letters are also known as Malini. 


Employment of the Mantras and Allied Methods 


We have seen that in Tantrism mantras are not merely a combination 
of letters or words. The vija mantras like Hrim (symbol of Tri- 
bhuvaneSvari), Srim (symbol of Laksmi), Krim (symbol of Kali), etc., 
are really the Istadevata (the core deity) of the aspirant, to be 
visualised arid retained by him through spiritual efforts. Thus they 
have a deeper spiritual significance and historically they are a 
continuation of the archaic magical belief in the efficacy of sound. 
The mantras are supposed to possess wonderful and inconceivable 
powers. They are the means of securing the fruits desired.'” Accord- 
ing to /nanarnavamillions of Vajapeyas and thousands of Asvamedhas, 
and even gifts of crores of Kapila cows are not equal in merit to the 
Srividya mantra.'® The Kularnava’® says that mantra saves aspirant 
from all storts of danger. There are varieties of mantras like kavaca, 
hrdaya, upahrdaya, netra, astra, raks& etc. Owing to Brahmanical 
influence a good number of Vedic mantras” have made their way into 
the Tantras. The Prapaficasara devotes a complete chapter to the 
explanation of the words of the Gayatri and other similar Vedic 
terms. The Mahdnirvana even goes so far as to prescribe the 
performance of Vaidiki Sandhya to be followed by Tantriki Sandhya. 
The Tantriki Gayatri is: Adyayai vidmahe paramesvari dhimahi, tan nah 
kal pracodayat.” 

It is interesting to note that some mantras of Tantric type have 
made their way into the Puranas. The Garudapurana,” for example, 
prescribes monosyllabic mantras like hram, ksaum, hrim, hum, rim, 
etc. It also contains a long prose mantra of Camunda.* The Agni- 
purana™ contains mantras for killing:and subduing enemies, for 
bringing things under control and for vidyds of various types. Late 
Puranas like the Bhavisya have Tantric mantras such as hrdaya, sikha, 
kavaca, and'so on. The medieval digests on DHariasasteas also 
prescribe some Tantric mantras. a 

The repetition of mantras is called purascarana, in: Tantric lan- 
guage. The term literally means ‘performing or carrying out before’. 
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It consists of dhyana (meditation on the form of the deity) worship; 
japa of the mantra, homa, tarpana, etc., in a broader sense. All the 
Tantric texts and digests have a chapter or section on this subject. Of 
the various methods of puraécarana, a popular one is to concentrate 
on the Paficatattva on some appointed days, especially of mahanisa 
or midnight on the fourteenth new-moon day. The usual process is 
to muttering the mantrasas many times as possible. Raghavabhatta in. 
his commentary on the Saradétilakahas treated purascarana exhaus- 
tively. One of its effective methods, as prescribed by him, is that the 
aspirant, being sure of his physical and mental purity, should observe 
a fast, and then during an eclipse of the sun or the moon should 
stand in a river and recite the relevant mantra from the time the 
eclipse begins till it ends. The places for performing purascarana are 
generally holy places, riverbanks, caves, mountaintops, in the vicinity 
of a Tirtha, holy forests, parks, and the like. During the days of 
purascarana the aspirant should obtain food by begging. He should, 
aviod sexual intercourse, eating flesh, drinking wine, speaking 
untruth, and should repeat the mantra heart and soul. While per: 
forming purascaranaseriously the aspirant may face various obstacle: 
and disturbances, and often temptations, but he should notallowh 
mind to be affected by them.” 

Another important method of Tantric worship is nyasa which 
consists of feeling the god in different parts of the body. Actually, by 
performing nydsa the aspirant invokes the god to come and oc- 
cupy certain parts of his body. It is done by touching the chest and 
limbs with the tips of the fingers and the palm of the right hand 
accompanied by mantras. The prefix ni of the word nyasa literally 
means ‘placing or depositing in’ and the root as ‘to cast’. There are 
several kinds of nydsa such as hamsa, pranava, matrka, mantra, kara, 
anga, pitha, etc.> The Tantric concept of nydsa became popular in 
other forms of Indian religious systems as well, and we have 
Puranic references to this practice.” The medieval digests on the 
Dharmaéastras also show that nydsa was taken over from Tantric 
works in the Puranas and other texts for the rites of the orthodox 
peoples. 

Much has already been said about the Tantric concept of mudra, 
its various connotations and denotations. Asa method of worship, it 
is rather simple—merely a hand pose useful for the purpose of japa 
(counting name of the deity) and concentration. Raghavabhatta says 
that the five fingers represent the five elements, that their contact 
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with each other induces the deity to be present at the worship; 
various appropriate mudras help to secure some desired object or 
benefit. There is a great divergence in the Tantras regarding the 
number and names of the mudras."= The common Tantric mudras 
are: avahani (folding both hands to make a hollow which can contain 
flower, etc.); sthapani (in which the folded hands are held upside 
down); sannidhapana (two hands forming closed fist with the thumbs 
raised up); sunnirodhani (same as the preceding one but with the 
thumbs closed inside the fist); sammukhikarani (when the closed fist 
is held upwards); sakalikrti (bodily positions while doing nydsas); 
avagunthana (closing the fingers and waving the hand round the cult 
object); dhenumudra (a complicated hand posture made by inter- 
twining the fingers of both hands in a peculiar way); and mahamudra 
made by intertwining the thumbs of both hands and holding the 
other fingers straight). Besides there are mudras like khecari, vajroli, 
etc.,of esoteric significance used in connection with laya-krama or 
the awakening of kundalini.” These will be dealt with in asubsequent 
section. The Sakta Puranas also mention many varieties of Tantric 
mudras.*° 

Two other items of Tantric worship are mandalaand yantra. These 
two also have a variety of connotations and denotations as we have 
seen earlier. Mandalas for ordinary Tantric worships are like 
geometrical diagrams to be drawn on the ground with powder of five 
colours.*! The Jidndrnava” equates mandalaand cakraand emphasises 
on the nine angles, as abodes of the deities, to be drawn on an altar. 
The Séradatilaka® deals at length with the constructions of 
sarvatobhadramandala which is regarded as common to all forms of 
worship. Yantra or cakra is also a geometrical diagram engraved, 
drawn, or painted on objects. It is also of the nature of mandala, the 
only difference being that while the former is employed in worship 
of deities in general, the latter is for a particular diety and fora special 
purpose.** Yantra is often considered as the deity itself; the yantra- 
gayatri is: yantrarajaya vidmahe, varapraddya dhimahi, tanno yantram 
pracodayat. One of the most popular forms of the yantras is Sricakra.”® 
There are nine yonis or female organs. Five of which have their apex 
pointing downwards, and these represents Sakti. The remaining 
four with apex pointing upwards represents Siva. The vindu is 
situated in the smallest triangle pointing downwards. Then there are 
two sets of ten triangles, another set of fourteen triangles, two 
lotuses—eight and sixteen-petalled—three circles, and three bound- 
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ary lines with four gates. The worship of yanéra is called bahinaga 
or the external worship of Sakti, while in her internal worship (anta; 
yaga), the purpose of which is the awakening of kundalini throug] 
the nerve-plexuses from miladhara to sahasrara, the yantra becom 
a symbolical functionary. In the Setubandha commentary of 
Nityasodastkarnava it is categorically stated that the worship 
Tripurasundari is not devotional but ritualistic, to be performed 
either by recitation of mantras or by the worship of yantra.*° 


Yogic Exercise: Awakening of Kundalini 


The Tantras while prescribing ways and means for the awakening 
the kundalini-Sakti insist on the existihg Yogic tradition of India. Yo 
is a term for those physical and psychical processes which are used 
discover man’s inner essence.” It is the method by which the men 
and intellectual feelings (cittavyttz) are controlled and condition 
so that the aspirant is able to dissolve his own self into the absolu 
the supreme reality as conceived by him. This state is called sami, 
itis like a grain of salt which when mingled in water becomes one with 
it. The Maydtantra® defines Yoga as the unity of the individual sc 
and the universal.soul, that by which the sense of oneness or non 
duality is attained. This sense is described in the Kularnava” as wate) 
poured into water. ° 

Yoga is generally classified into four categories—Mantrayog: 
Hatha-yoga, Laya-yoga and Raja-yoga. Each of these forms has ei 
subservients, called eight limbs or astanga, which are yama, niya 
asana, pranayama, pratiharya, dharana, dhyanaand samadhi. The fi 
five are known as exterior methods (bahiranga)—chiefly concern 
with the body—and the last three are inner methods (antaram, 
employed for the development of mind. Yamais abstinence from € 
‘propensities by which the mind is disturbed while niyamais comm 
ment to certain moral values by which the mind is elevated .a 
conditioned for some higher attainment. Asana is posture of bo: 
a physical disciplinary method to make the body fit for controlli 
senses, while pranayama is breath-control needed for the sa 
purpose. Pratiharyais thé restraint and subjection of the senses to tht 
mind. Dhdéranais the ‘holding by’, i.e. fixing the mind ona particulal 
object of thought. Dhyana is concentration of mind through wh 
it acquirés the quality of mental realisation. Itis of two kinds: sagut 
or meditation on a form, and nirguna, in which the self is its OW! 
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object. Samadhi is the ecstasy resulting from the equation of the 
individual soul with the ultimate reality. The state of complete 
samadhi is called Para-samvit or pure-consciousness. There are two 
degrees of samadhi—savikalapain which the mind is yet to transgress 
the limit of wordly existence, and nirvikalpa in which this has been 
achieved with the effect that it becomes one with the subject of its 
contemplation. 

Mantra-yoga comprises all those forms of sadhana in which the 
mind is controlled by means of its own object. The universe is Nama- 
rupatmaka made up of objects in name and form, and the nature of 
the mind is to adjust or modify itself into the form it perceives. In 
Mantra-yoga the aspirant is selective about the object of his contem- 
plation. This is called sthiila or saguna dhyana of the gods in images, 
emblems, pictures, markings, mandalas, yantras, mudras, etc. It is the 
simplest form of Yoga. Hatha yoga comprises those saédhands which 
are.concerned primarily with the control of gross or physical body for 
conditioning the subtle body. It requires a lot of physical practice 
which will be described later in details. The Hathayogapradipika® says 
that by Hatha-yoga the body becomes healthy, the eyes bright, the 
semen hardened, the nédis purified, the internal fire increased and 
the ndda sound heard. Laya-yoga is also a physical process—an 
exercise of supersensible forces and functions of the inner body. Just 
as Hatha-yoga is specially concerned with the physical body, Laya- 
yoga is concerned with the nerve-plexuses, and it is thus used as a 
means to stimulate the kundalini Sakti. This form of Yoga, as we shall 
see later, belongs exclusively to Tantric aspirants. The highest form 
of Yoga is, however, Raja-yoga through which nirvikalpa-samadhi is 
attained. By means of mantra, Hatha and Laya-yoga the aspirant steps 
to perfection in the form of Raja-yoga which is complete and final 
liberation. It is a purely mental exercise in which discrimination 
between the real and unreal is possible. 

The word. Hatha is composed of the syllables haand thasymbolis- 
ing the sun and the moon, the Prana and Apana véyus respectively. 
The union of these two vital airs in the susumnd is called prana- 
yama. The practice and exercise of Hatha-yoga are divided into seven 
parts: cleansing .(sSodhana) by six processes (satkarma), the attain- 
ment of strength (dydhana) by bodily postures (dsana) of fortitude 
(sthirata) by bodily position, (mudra), of steadiness of mind 
(dhairya) by restraint of senses (pratiharya), of lightness by breath- 
control (pranayama), of realisation (pratyaksa) by meditation 
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(dhyana), and of detachment (nirliptatva) in samadhi. 

Cleansing (Sodhana) is effected by six processes known as satkarip 
which are (1) dhauéi or inner-washing—the ‘clearance of wii 
phlegm, and bile, in a variety of ways the most important being fj 
ing the stomach with sufficient water and evacuating it by vomiting: 
(2) vasti or contraction and expansion of the anus in water; (3) neti 
or cleaning the nostrils; (4) /aulik? or whirling of the belly from side 
to side; (5) tratakaor clearing the eyes; and (6) vyutkramaor reino\ 
of phlegm by inhalation and exhalation or by water drawn through 
the nostrils and ejected through the mouth or the reverse.” 

_Asanas or bodily postures are required for strength or firmne 
The dsanas are numerous, of which eighty-four are common.® T! 
commonest are muktapadmasana and baddhapadmdasana. In the ca 
of the former the right foot is placed on the left thigh, the left fo 
on the right thigh, the hands crossed and placed similarly on t 
thighs. The latter is the same, except that the hands are cross 
behind the back, the right hand holding the right toe and the leftt 
left. There are certain other dsanas, peculiar to the Tantras such 
munddsana, citésana, Savasana, siddhasana, ugrasana, svastikasana, 
trikonasana and bhujangasana. 

Mudrasare for sthirata or fortitude. According to the commentary 
on the Hathayogapradipika® mudra is so called because it removes 
pain and sorrow (mudrayati klesam iti mudra). Mudrais also described 
as the key for opening the door of kundalini Sakti. Several mudrashave 
already been mentioned. One of the most important mudras is the 
khecarimudra which is the lengthening of the tongue until it reaches 
the space between the eyebrows. It is then turned back in the throat 
for closing the exit of breath previously inspired. In yoni-mudra, the 
aspirant in siddhdsana (pressing with his heel the centre of the 
perineum thus closing the anal aperture and withdrawing the penis 
into the pubic arch) stops with his fingers the ears, eyes, nostrils and 
mouth, so as to shut out all external impressions. By kakint-mudra he 
inhales prana-vayu and unites it with apana-vayu, the lips forming 4 
share to resemble the back of a crow.“ There are other forms of 
mudras used for arousing the sleeping kundalini like asvint mudra, 
Sakti-cilana-mudra, etc. 

When the physical body is piitified and controlled, there follows 
pratiharya to secure steadiness. The next imiportant practice is 
pranayama meant for the lightening of the body. The aspirant, 
assuming the padmasanaposture inhales (puraka) and exhales (recaka) 
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alternately through the left and right nostrils, retaining the-breath 
meanwhile (kumbhaka) for gradually increasing periods. The theory 
is that the vital air (prana) should enter the susumnd and stay there 
until it gathers sufficient momentum to pierce the cakras and reach 
the brahmarandhra. The Yoga manuals speak of various forms of 
pranayamaand also of kumbhaka. Pranayama becomes successful only 
when nédis are purified, for unless this is so that prana cannot enter 
the suswmna.*” 

The Kularnava-tantra® divides dhyana into sthula (gross) and 
suksma (subtle) beyond which, it says, is samadhi. Bhaskararaya says 
that there are three forms of the Devi which equally partake of both 
the prakdsaand vimarsaaspects of Sakti and the Supreme (Para).‘” In 
sthula or gross meditation the practitioner conceives a from of his 
Istadevata. The riext stage, known as jyotir-dhyanais a conception in 
the abstract, not of the deity but its energy. The suksma or subtle 
meditation is possible when the kundaliniis roused.* Lastly, through 
samadhithe quality of nirliptativa (detachment), and thereafter mukti 
(liberation) is attained. 

Laya-yoga is a higher form of Hatha-yoga. It is specially connected 
with the functioning of kundalni, and that is why the Taiitras lay 
greatest emphasis on this form of Yoga. The dsanas, kumbhakas, 
mudras, etc, are used to rouse kundalini so that the life-force, with- 
drawn from the iddand pingala, may enter into the susumndand then 
go upwards towards the brahmarandhra.® The body on each side of 
the spinal column is devitalised, and the whole current of prana (life- 
force) is infused into it. It generally takes years from the commence- 
ment of the practice of Laya-yoga to lead the Sakti to the sahasréira. 
Prana which exists in the form of vital air, generates heat which 
causes kundalini to be aroused which then hisses and straightens 
itself and pierces the Cakras. Thisis possible through repeated efforts 
and by a gradual process. The Sadhaka sits in the prescribed dsana 
and steadies his mind by the khecarimudra. The upper part of the body 
is then contracted so that the upwards breath is checked. By this 
contraction the air so inhaled is prevented from escaping. The air so 
checked tends downwards. This motion is again checked by the 
contraction of the anal muscle. The air thus stored becomes an 
instrument to animate the kundalini. 

The uncoiled kundalini at first enters the citrininddi and then 
pierces, in that nddi, each of the lotuses, and thereby absorbes into 
itself the regnant tattvas contained in each of them. As the ascent is 
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made, each of the grosser éaitvas enters ino the Laya state, i.e. the 

state of dissolution. By these tattvas are meant the five elements and 

their modifications. In the Laya-yoga there is a gradual process of 
involution of the gross world with its elements into its cause. Each 
gross element (mahabhita) together with the subtle (¢anmatra) from 
which it proceeds and the connected organ“of sense (indriya), is 
dissolved into the next above it until the last element, space, with the 
tanmatra, sound, and manas, are dissolevd in egosim (ahamkara), of 
which they are vikrtis. Ahamkdra is merged in first manifestation of 
creative ideation, and the latter into vindu which is the Supreme 

Being. This is the Tantric adaptation of the Sankhya categories: 

However, in her upward progress the kundalini thus absorbs twenty- 
three tattvas, commencing from the gross elements, and then unites 

with Paramasiva whose nature is one with hers. This union is known. 
as Samarasya. The sadhaka in Laya-yoga, thinking of himself as Sakti 
or the Female Principle of creation, feels himself in union (sangama). 
with Siva and enjoys infinite pleasure. This union of the Sakti- 
kundalini with Siva in the body of the sédhaka is that coition of the 

patica-tattva (Five Ms.) which is regarded in the Tantras as the best of 
all unions for those who have already. controlled their passions 
through yogic exercises. On their union nectar flows, which runs 
from brahmarandhrato miladhara, flooding the ksudra-brahmanda or : 
microcosm, i.e. the body of the sadhaka, who becomes forgetful of all 
in this world and immersed in ineffable bliss. : 

Kundalini does not stay long. in sahasrara. She has.an inherent 

tendency to return to her original place. Therefore the aspirant 

has to make continuous efforts to retain her in sahasrara,. because 

liberation is not gained by merely awakening kundalini. It is possible 

only when she takes up her permanent abode in the sahasrara. When, 

by preliminary sadhana. purity of physical and mental function is 
gained, the aspirant learns how to open the entrance of the susumnd, 

which is ordinarily closed at the base. This is the meaning of the 
statement that the serpent with its coil closes the gate. 


Use of Chemical Drugs: Rasesvara Darsana 


In view of what has been said it is clear that kundaliniis the individual 
bodily representation of the great cosmic power. When this indi- 
vidual Sakti manifested as the individual consciousness (jiva) is 
merged in the universal consciousness, conceived as the Supreme 
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Being and the source of the former, the world for such jiva dissolves, 
and liberation (mukti) is attained. The rousing and stirring up of 
kundaliniis thus a form of merger of the individual into the universal 
consciousness. The whole process is very complex and. depends 
entirely on the mental and intellectual faculties of the aspirant. The 
awakening of kundalint and her upward march are not solely the 
domain of yogic practices. Yoga only gives aid to it. It makes the 
practitioner physically and mentally fit for higher physical training. 
Its purpose is to renovate the physical body. 

The same purpose is also served by the use of drugs. In the 
introductory portion of the bcok we have elaborately dealt with 
the Tantric contribution to the sciences of alchemy and medicine. 
Here we shall see how the use of drugs is connnected with the Yogic 
system. One of the basic postulates of the Yoga doctrine is the 
insistence on transubstantiation and transfiguration. In a Yogic text 
itis stated that the perfect body of the Yogi is subtler than the subtlest, 
yet grosser than the grossest. He can transform his body according 
to his will. His form is above all disease and death. He can play in the 
three worlds according to his own desire. He can assume any form 
by his incomprehensible power.° The same belief is also found 
in the Rasayana school which is fundamentally based. on the ideal 
of jivanmukti (liberation within the span of life) and the method 
advocated is that of transubstantiation with the help of rasa or 
chemical preparations, generally of mercury, thus making the body 
immutable.?! 

Patafijali in the Kaivalya-pada of his Yogasittra says that siddhi 
can be attained even by the application of herbs or medicines 
(janmausadhi-mantra-tapah-samadhijah siddhayah): In the commen- 
tary on this Sutra, Vyasa and Vacaspati say that siddkiby ausadhirefers 
to the schools of Yogis who attained perfection with the help of 
Rasayana. We have seen that the vasa of the Rasayana school was 
replaced, in the cult of the Natha Siddhas, by the nectar oozing from 
the moon situated in the sahasrara, and the chemical process, though 
continued by them especially by the Southern Nathas, was changed 
into the somewhat physico-chemical process of Hatha-yoga. In Tibet 
among the Tantric Buddhists the use of Rasayana is very much in 
vogue.>? : 

In the first chapter of the Rasa@rnava the aim of Rasayana is 
explained by Siva to the goddess in terms of the concept of jivanmukti. 
The same is also said in Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha® in which 
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the Rasayania school has been accepted as a school of [Indian philoso: 
phy. The school is styled here as the Rasesvara Darsana and the 
doctrines of this school are explanied with reference to well-known 
texts on alchemy. In Madhava’s compendium it is stated: 


Other Maheévaras there are who, while they hold the identity of the self with 
God, insist upon the tenet that the liberation in this life taught in all t 
systems depends upon the stability of the bodily frame, and therefo 
celebrate the virtues of mercury or quicksilver as a means of strengthening 
the system. Mercury is called parada, because it is a means of conveyancé 
beyond the series of transmigratory states.... It may be urged that literal 
interpretation of these words is incorrect, the liberation in this life being 
explicable in another manner. This objection is not allowable, liberation 
being set out in the six systems as subsequent to the death of the body, arid 
upon this there can be no reliance, and consequently no activity to attain it 
is free from misgivings... : 

The body, some one may say, is seen to be perishable; how can its 
permanency be effected? Think not so, it is replied, for though the body, as 
complex of six sheaths or wrappers of the soul, is dissoluble, yet the body, as 
created by Hara and Gauri™ under the names of mercury and mica, may b 
perdurable.... The ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation in his 1 
should first make to himself a glorified body. And inasmuch as merctiry 
produced by the creative conjunction of Hara and Gauri, and mica 
produced from Gauri mercury and mica are severally identified with Hara 
anid Gauri..... Some orie may urge: If the creation of mercury by Hara and. 
Gauri were proved, it might be allowed that the body could be made 
permanent; but how can that be proved? This objection is not allowab 
inasmuch as that can be proved by eighteen modes of elaboration... . And 
these eighteen modes of elaboration are enumerated thus—sweating 
rubbing, swooning, fixing, dropping, coercion, restraining, kindling, goin 
falling into globules, pulverising, covering, internal flux, external flux, 
burning, colouring and pouring, and eating it by parting and piercing 
The mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely eulogistic of the 
metal, it being immediately, through the conservation of the body, a means 
to the highest end, liberation... 


The Sarvadarsanasamgrahapresents the arguments of the advocates 
of the RaseSvara school against those of their opponents and cites 
passages from the works of Govinda-bhagavat, Sarvajiiaramesvara, 
and others and also from the celebrated chemical texts like the 
Rasarnava, Rasasiddhanta, Sakarasiddhi, Rasahrdaya, etc. According 

to the Resesvara philosophy, as enumerated in this work, the attain- 
ment of liberation is the highest aim of life. It is possible even in 
lifetime if one is able to acquire a divine body with the help of 
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mercurial drugs. It is only in this divine body that the tnion of the 
individual soul and the highest principle is possible. 


Vamacara: Its Professed Anti-Brahmanism 


We have already had occasion to deal with Vamacara and its primitive 
social basis. In the Sakta Tantras the Vamacara rites predominate, 
and it is interesting to note that despite Brahmanical supetimposi- 
tions the anti-Brahmanical character of Tantrism in general and 
Vamicara in particular could not be suppressed. 

According to some Tantric texts there are seven Acaras (ways) — 
Vedacara, Vaisnavacara, Saivacara, Daksinacara, Vamacara, 
Siddhantacara, and Kaulacara—belonging to three grades of aspir- 
ants—Paégu, Vira and Divya. These seven Acaras are again divided into 
two broad categories—Daksinacara and Vamacara. It is said that the 
rites containing five mudras, etc., belong to Vamacara while those 
without them are known as Daksinacara. It is also said that there are 
only two aca@ras—Daksina and Vama. A man belongs to the former by 
virtue of his birth and to the latter only by initiation. Again it is said 
that Vedacara, Vaisnavacara, Saivacara, and Daksinacara belong to 
the broad category of Daksinacara, and that Vamacara, Siddhanitacara, 
and Kaulacara to the broad category of Vamacara.* 

A few words about the ways supposed to belong to Daksinacara are 
to be said before dealing with Vamacara. Vedacara is for ordinary 
persons belonging to Paésu grade and that is why it is also called 
Pagvacara.*° The sdédhaka may be a traditional Hindu who believes in 
the Vedic and Smarta-Pauranic norms. He should rise early in the 
morning, worship his guru and Istadevata ( personal god) and medi- 
tate on the vijamantra aim. He should develop clean habits. In 
Vaisnavacara all these should be maintained. In addition, the sadhaka 
should give up sex life, eating meat and malpractices. He should 
worship Visnu and feel that his God is immanent. He should follow 
the advice of his guru unquestioningly. The follower of Saivacata 
should also follow the code of Vedacara. In addition he should 
worship Siva and Sakti with animal sacrifice. He should depend on 
the eight yogic exercises as prescribed by the yogic texts and go up 
to the extent of dhyanaand samadhi. He should think about the world 
in terms of the immanence of Siva. He may resort to the path of 
knowledge. However, in Daksinacara proper the goddesss comes to 
the forefront. She should be worshipped in the Vedic way, with the 
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exception that the sadhaka should also recite her mantras at night 
being intoxicated by liquor and smoke: The Sakti should be 
worshipped in her three forms—IcchA, Jina and Kriya—symbolised 
by the goddess Daksinakalika conceived of as the primordial energy. 
The sadhaka should believe in varnasrama ~~ be clean internally 
and externally.” = 

The Vedic influence or Brahmanical superinpadon is clearly 
revealed in the four dcaras belonging to the broad general category 
of Daksinacara. However, these ways are severely condemned by the 
Vamacara schools. For example, in some Tantras it is stated that the 
efficacy of Daksinacara is limited and painful. It is like crossing a 
river with the help of a jar, while the Kaula system is like crossing a 
river on a nice, comfortable boat.®* Vamacara is of various kinds. 
The Merutantra describes five types of Vamacara known as Sabara, 
Siddhanta, Cina, Vamaand Kaulika.® The Saktisangamatantrad® refers 
to the Vamacara system as currentamong the worshippers of Ganesa, 
Rudra, Visnu, Siva, Svayambhi, Veda, Bhairava, Ksetrapala, Cina, 
Kapalika, Pasupata, Bauddha, Kerala, Vira-Vaisnava, Sambhava, 
Candra, Aghora. etc. 

The followers of Vamacara are expected to worship the goddess 
in the traditional way during the daytime, and at night in the special 
Tantric way with the help of Five Ms. They must give up Vedic rituals, 
and must not utter the name of Visnu or touch a’ tulas? leaf." The 
Saktisangamatantra says that among the Mahavidya goddesses Kali, 
Tara, Sundari, Bhairavi, Chinnamasta, Matangi, and Vagala are fond 
of Vamacara, while Kamala, Bhuvanesvari, Vala and Dhimavati may 
be appeased by. Daksinacara. According to the Rudrayamala, a 
Vamacara aspirant should keep awoman, expert in sexual arts, on his 
left side and a pot of wine on the right and should have a musical 
environment for his training under a guru.® According to one 
interpretation such sensual objects are required so that he may 
concentrate his mind on the meditation of the goddess by ignoring 
all worldly temptations. 

It is emphatically stated that the Brahmanas are not entitled to be 
initated in Vamacara but it is open to all other castes. Only those 
Brahmanas can be accepted who are known to have fallen from 
Srautacara or the Vedic way, or to have denounced it openly. Tantras 
like Vadavanalya categorically say that Daksinacara is meant for the 
Dvijas, and Vamacara for the lower Varnas. The same also is'stated in 
texts like Mahakdlasamhita in which Vamacara and Kaulacara are 
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prescribed exclusively for the Sidras and persons belonging to the 
lower order. In the Siddhantasara it is stated that a Brahmana ceases 
to be a Brahmana if he accepts Kaulacara (brahmanyahanihetutvat 
kulacardm na cacaret). In the Merutantra it is stated that liberation 
of the Siidras and Yavanas can be achieved through Vamacara 
(Sudradiyavanantandm siddhir vamapathe sthita) . Ifa Brahmana really 
feels the urge of accepting Vamacara, he may be admitted to it, 
provided that he denounces his Brahmanical heritage and clings to 
his new faith, notwithstanding slander from his friends, separation 
from his family, apathy from peoples, punishment from the king, or 
because of disease or proverty.™ 

Some of the fundamentals of Vamacara, Siddhantacara and 
Kaulacara have already been discussed. Siddhantacara is a form of 
Vamiacara in which the external rites of the Five Ms are regarded as 
subsidiary, the more important ones being antaryaga or the rites of 
inner purification.” Another form of Vamacara is known as 
Samayacara. According to Bhaskararaya, there are three schools in 
the cult of Srividyi—Samaya, Kaula and Misra (samayamatam 
kaulamatam misramatam ceti vidyopastau matatrayam).® Laksmidhara 
says that the Supreme Lord composed a variety of Tantras for the 
four varnas and other mixed castes. Of all these Tantras sixty four— 
such as Mahamaya, Sambara, etc.—belong exclusivey to the Sidras; 
these are outside the pale of the Vedas and hence are not meant 
for the Brahmanas. A section of the Brahmanas, however, follows 
the Samaya-marga by using the five texts known as Subhagama- 
pancaka. The Samayacaris worship the goddess Samaya as Sakti and 
the god Samaya as Siva, and their relation is conceived as that of 
perfect equilibrium. They lay special emphasis on the cult of 
Sahasradalakamala and on antaryaga. They have nothing like japa, 
purascarana, and other external rites.” But in other Tantric texts 
Samayacara is viewed in a different light. Ramesvara in his commen- 
tary on the Parasuramakalpasitra defines Samaya as the creed estab- 
lished by the Kulasastras (sémayikah samaye kulasastra maryadayam 
vartamanah te kulasastrapratipadita upasakadharma iti) and as a secret 
system (samayo guptah samketah Sastrapaddhati) . Seven states of sadhana 
are also mentioned in the same text known as Arambha, Taruna, 
Yauvana, Praudha Tadanta, Unmana, and Anavastha, of which the 
first four are described as Samayacara and the last three as Svairacara. 
In the first stage the aspirant has only the desire for Tantric Jessons; 
in the second he is initiated under a guru; in the third he reads the 
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texts; in the fourth he learns the essentials; in the fifth he tries to 
concentrate his mind; in the sixth he is able to meditate successfully; 
and in the seventh he achieves perfection.® 

Kaulacara is the most important form of Vamacara, and we have 
already referred to the characteristics ofa Kaula sadhaka. In the Sakta 
Tantras the term Kula denotes Sakti and Akula Siva (kulam Saktiriti 
proktamakulam Siva ucyate); the realisation of their equilibrium 
is the aim of a Kaula worshipper (Sivasaktisémarasyam va kaulam 
tadvati kaulini). In the Tantraloka it is stated: akulasydésya devasya 
kulaprathanasalini.® 

According to Abhinavagupta this signifies that Kula is the 
penultimate state of purna-samvit (realisation of the ultimate reality). 
The term Kulaalso denotes the miladhava-cakraand also the susumna- 
nadi. The kundalini Sakti in the mildadhara is called Kaulini, also 
known by the name Kulayosit.” When the kundalini Sakti pierces the 
candramandala or lunar-circle of the sahasrara and. unites with Siva 
the nectar which flows down and anoints the body of the sadhaka is 
called kulamrta. Itis also said that Kula denotes the material elements 
and Kaulacara the understanding of their functions in terms of the 
knowledge of brahman.” 

According to the Rudrayaémala Kaulacara is that form of the 
Tantric cult in which the worship of Kula-stri, Kula-guru and Kula- 
devi is essential. The text traces the origin of Kaulacara to Vasistha’s 
visit to China, which has been described in detail earlier. According 
to the evidence of the Vasistha-legend, Kaulacara is outside the pale 
of the Vedas; as a system it is better than the Vedic way. In the 
Saundaryalahariit is categorically stated to belong to those sixty-four 
Tantras which are intended only for those expelled from the Vedic 
system. In the Devibhdgavata™ Kaulacara is called an uncouth way 
which is followed only by those who have no faith in the Vedas, 
Agnihotras, and pious deeds, and those who are Pasandas, Kapalikas, 
Buddhists, and Jains. In a subsequent period, however, attempts 
were made to obtain Vedic sanction for Kaulacara. In the Kularnava, 
for example, Siva is made to describe the Kaula-worshippers 
who follow Vedic rites, as being nearer to him and the goddess 
(vedasastrokta-margena kulapujam karoti yah, tatsamipasthitam mam 
tvam viddhi nanyatra bhavini). We have already referred to the fact 
that in the Siddhantasdéra Kaulacara is totally prohibited for the 
Brahmanas. 

There are two types of Kaulacadra, wet and dry. The former 
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includes the Five Ms and the latter excludes them.” According to 
Laksmidhara, there are two sects of Kaulas, Parva and Uttara. The 
Parvakaulas belive in Siva-Sakti equilibrium while the Uttarakaulas 
insist solely on Sakti. The Kaula worshippers consider the triangle of 
the Gdharacakra as the seat of the vindu. The triangle or yontis of two 
kinds, the symbolic triangle of the Sricakra and the actual female 
organ. The former is worshipped by the Purvakaulas and the latter 
by the Uttarakaulas.” The Mahanirvana-tantra prescribes Kaulacara 
for all castes and sects, including the lowest castes, and says that even 
Candalas and Yavanas are entitled to follow the Kaula way.” In the 
Mundamala-tantra it is stated that by becoming a Kaula caste-identity 
is lost.” The Kaula should regard every woman as his mother. A 
woman can never be bad. No deed should be performed by a Kaula 
which offends a woman. The Kaula attitude towards women is thus 
described in the Saktisangama-tantra:” 


Woman is the mother of the three worlds, the representative of the worlds, 
the container of the three worlds and body of the three worlds. Whether the 
form is male or female, all the best forms are those of woman. All the beauty 
the world contains is created by woman. There is no friend better than a 
woman, no way better than a woman, no luck better than a woman, no 
kingdom better than a woman, no /apasbetter than a woman, no firthabetter 
than a woman, no Yoga better than a woman and no japa better than a 
woman.78 


In the Nityotsavait is stated that the Kaula system should be accepted 
only by those who are fit in body and mind, who are selfless and 
bold, who have controlled their senses, and who have firm faith in the 
creed.” The aspirant must have the indicatory knowledge 
(sanketajfidna) from his teacher before he takes up the regular 
course.® There are half crores of firthas and all the gods are within 
the body of a Kaula. The one who has the highest knowledge is 
known as Siddhakaula.*! The Kaula should realise that everything is 
_ the manifestation of Sakti, even his words and deeds. He must keep 
his knowledge, also the ways and means, secret from the uninitiated. 
Even in the time of disaster he will speak the truth. He will earn not 
for himself but for others. He will not expose the weakness of other 
persons. In brief, the Kaula should be an ideal person in all spheres 
of life. ; 
From the conflicting accounts of the various Vamacara sects in the 
sophisticated Tantras, it appears that these sects, although to a great 
extent influenced by Vedic and Brahmanical ideas, maintained their 
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non-Brahmanical identity and also the primitive rites and customs 
such as Paficatattva (the Five Ms), Cakra-sitting, etc. They maintained 
_atypical ethic of their own, a different attitude towards wine, women, 
and other sensual objects. Although followers of Vamacara were 
surrounded by the objects of physical pleasure and there was no 
restriction in enjoying such objects—rather enjoyment was con 
dered an important means to achieve salvation—these were employed 
. for the attainment of a higher end, the mysteries of which were © not 
disclosed to the uninitiated. 


_ The Sakta-Tantric Deities 


One aspect of the Sakta-Tantric cult which should be mentioned at 
the outset is that, like the deities of Tantric Buddhism, all the Sakt. 
Tantric deities are creations of the mind created according to the 
desire and mental inclination of the sadhaka. These deities have no 
anthropomorphic background and no mythology. Although some 
of the Puranic deities have a place in the Tantric pantheon, their 
character and conception aretotally different. The Puranic stories of 
the exploits of Kali have nothing to do with the Tantric concept of 
the goddess. According to the Tantras, because the deities residé 
within the human body and they are worshipped symbolically in 
yantras or diagrams they cannot have any outer existence. The only 
exception is the case of the ten Mahavidya goddesses who weré 
brought in relation to the Daksayajfia legend as a concession to the 
followers of the Puranas. The Tantric cults themselves have nothing 
to do with such legends. , 

According to the Tantras, the great goddess has innumerable 
forms, some. of which are distributed in different dmnayas or re- 
gions.” The better known are the Mahavidya goddesses: Kali, Tara, 
Chinna, Sundari, Vagala, Matangi, Laksmi, Syamala, Siddhavidya: 
Bhairavi, and Dhamavati.** Another list gives them as Kali, Tara, 
Mahadurga, Tvarita, Chinnamasta, Vagvadini, Annapurna, 
Pratyangira, Kamakhyavasini, Vala, and Sailavasini Matangi.® Some- 
times thirteen, or more often eighteen, Mahavidya goddesses are 
also mentioned. They are Kali, Tara, Chinna, Matangi, Bhuvaneévari; 
Annapurna, Nitya, Mahisamardini Durga, Tvarita, Tripura, Puta; 
Bhairavi, Vagala, Dhimavati, Kamala, Sarasvati, Jayadurga and 
Tripurasundari.™ In the Ndradapdaicaratra it is stated that there are 
seven crore Mahavidyas and.seven crore. Upavidyas (junior god: 
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desses). Their nimber cannot be settled (saptahotirmahavidya 
upavidyasca. tadrsa) conclusively.*” 

In the Mahanirvana-tantré® it is stated that the great goddess is of 
the nature of the infinite, and it is only for the sake of her devotees 
thatshe connects herselfwith Prakrti (material world), characterised 
by three qualities—sattva, rajas and tamas—which is an integral part 
of her own self and assumes the forms of the Mahavidyas. The primal 
(adya) vidyais Kaliwho is the bestower of direct liberation (sSinyagarbhe 
sthita Kali kaivalaya padadayini). The goddess Tara is of sattva quality 
and she is thé bestower of knowledge. Sodasi, Bhuvanesvari, and 
Chinnamasta are of rajas quality and they bestow minor liberations 
like wealth, heaven, etc. Dhumavati, Vagala, Matangi, and Kamala 
are of tamas quality. They are invoked especially in connection with 
satkarmaand allied purposes. Of all these deities specially important 
are Kali, Tara and Tripurasundari. 

Kali is the abstraction of primal energy. In the Saktisangama- 
tantré® it is said that according to the Hadimata Mahasakti is called 

’ Kali in Kerala, Tripura in Kasmira, and Tara in Gauda; and accord- 
ing to the Kadimata she is called Tripura in Kerala, Tarini in Kagmira 
and Kali in Gauda. Kala or time devours the world during its dis- 
solution. She even devours Kala and that is why she is called Ka#and 
is conceived of as the primal cause of creation and destruction.” She 
is brahman representing existence and consciousness and conceived 
of as with or without attributes. Just as a tree grows and merges with 
the ground, ora bubble in water or lightning in the cloud, so also all 
the gods have their origin and dissolution in Kali.! The vijamantra 
of Kaltis krim, the letters K, R, I, M. being suggestive of dharma, artha, 
kama and moksa respectively. According to another interpretation K 
denotes the creative aspect of the goddess, R the destructive, B the 

. sustaining, and M the equilibrium of Siva-Sakti.” 

In principle Kali is one, and there can be nothing apart from her. 
But, according to the capability and desire of the worshipper, she 
may be conceived of in innumerable forms. According to the 
Todalatantra her well-known forms are eight—Daksina, Siddha, 
Guhya, Sri, Bhadra, Camunda, Smagana and Maha. The Maha- 
kdlasamhita gives nine names Daksina, Bhadra, Smaéana, Kala, 
Guhya, Kamakala, Dhana, Siddhiand Candika. The Jayadrathayamala 
mention Kalika Dambara, Raksa, Indivara, Dhanada, Ramani, Isana, 
Jiva, Virya, Prajna and Saptarna. The Saktisangama mentions Hamsa 

and Vasikarana. 
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Ofall these forms, Daksinakali or Syama is the most important. In 
her dhyana, quoted in the Tantrasdra, she is described as having a 
terrible appearance—a fierce face, four hands, untied hair, and.a 
garland of'severed heads around the neck. In her lower and upper 
left hands she holds a freshly severed head and a sword, and in the 
lower and upper right hands she exhibits abhaya and varada poses. 
Naked, dark as dense cloud in complexion, her bodyis streamed with 
blood which oozes from the garland of severed heads that she wears. 
Two corpses serve as her ear-rings. Terrible in face and teeth, she has 
well developed breasts; her girdle is made of hands cut off from the 
bodies of corpses. Her face is smiling, but it is stained with blood 
falling from both corners of her mouth. She screams terribly. She 
lives at the cremation ground. She has three eyes resembling the orb 
of the rising sun. Her untied hair hang to the right. She stands on the 
chest of Siva lying as a corpse. She is engaged in vipavitarati (inverted 
sexual intercourse also called purusayita) with Mahakala (Siva) .° 

Smaganakali or Siva resembles Daksinakali. She is also engaged in 
viparita-ratiwith Mahakala. According to the description in Tantraséra,. 
her sacred thread isa snake, and physical features being more or less 
the same as those of Daksinakali. She, however, is surrounded by 
' jackals and Yoginis and is intoxicated as a result of drinking wine.** 
Siddhakali is also.a form of Daksinakali. She is three-eyed and also 
has untied hair. She drinks amrta from a skull held in her left hand. 
She wears a girdle and a jewelled crown. Her complexion is the 
colour of a deep blue lotus. She has a flaming tongue. The sun and 
moon are her ear-rings. She Bande in alidhaposture, i.e. with the left 
leg in an advancing position.” : 

Guhyakali is of the colour of clouds. According to the Tantrasdra 
she wears black graments, has a rolling tongue, terrible looking 
teeth, sunken eyes, smiling face, necklaces made of serpents, and has 
a crescent on the head. She frequently licks a corpse. Her sacred 
thread is a snake and she has the thousand hooded Ananta on her 
head. Siva stands as a child to her left. According to the Maha- 
kalasamhita Guhyakali has ten faces.® It also refers to different 
forms of this goddess characterised by the number of faces—100, 
80; 60, 36, 30, 20, 10, 5, 3, 2, and 1. Bhadrakdali is described in the 
Tantraséraas a hungry goddess ready to devour everything. Her eyes 
are sunken, face black as ink, hair untied and teeth blue-black like 
the jambu fruit. She holds a terrible and flame-like noose in both 
hands. In another description, her colour is like the clouds. Her 
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teeth are white and terrible. She is three-eyed and has four arms, 
which hold a kapala, parasu, damaru and trisitla.®’ In some Tantras 
Bhadrakali is conceived of as Mahisamardini.® 

Mahakali, also known as Maharaudri and Katyayani, is described 
in the Tantrasadraas having five faces, each containing three eyes, and 
in her left and right hands she holds a spear and trident, a bow and 
arrow, asword and shield, and exhibits the varaand abhayapose. This 
description is also given in the Merutantra. She also has.a ten-faced 
form.” Raksakali is variously depicted in Tantric literature. She has 
a white complexion, three faces, six arms, nine eyes, and matted 
locks of hair. Her garment is red. She is generally invoked as a 
protectress from calamities. Camundakali is described in the 
Tantrasava as having a pleasant face but a terrible appearance be- 
cause of her fearful teeth. She has a khatvanga (a long bone with a 
skull at the top) and a sword in her two right hands and a noose and 
a human head in the two left hands. She wears a tiger skin and sits on 

a corpse. She lives in dense darkness. 

Tara, the Buddhist Tantric goddess, has been equated with Kali. 
According to the Saktisangama-tantra,' Kali, Tara, Tripurasundari 
and Chinnamasta are one and the same. The Buddhist character of 
Tara is clearly observed in the Tantrasara description of the goddess 
which characterises her as a youthful, fierce, short-statured and big- 
bellied goddess; she stands in pratyahdha pose and wears a garland 
of skulls; has a rolling tongue; in her right arms she holds a sword 
and knife and a skull and lotus in the left, her head adorned by the 
Dhyani Buddha, Aksobhya.’” Also known as Trini, her dhyana 
occurs in a good number of Tantric texts.!° According to the 
Matsyasukta, as quoted in the Tantrasara, the cult of Tara is not only 
conducive to liberation but it also bestows knowledge, poetic ability, 
wealth, success in business, and position in the royal court. Various 
are the mantras and kavacas of Tara.’ 

Of the different forms of Tara, Ekajata is important. She is so 
called because her matted locks are considered to be formed out 
of Rudra himself." Ugratara, another variety of the goddess, is 
described in the Tantrasdra as standing in pratyalidha pose with her 
right foot on a corpse; she holds a sword, blue lotus, knife and vessel 
in her hands. She is short-statured with brown matted locks and: 
fierce snakes on her body. She destroys the inactivity of the whole 
world having put it in a skull-cup.'® The third form of Tara is known 
as Nilasarasvati. This goddess is said to have originated in a lake 
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called Cola to the west of Mount Meru. While she was performing 
austerities her energy fell into the lake that had caused her com- 
plexion to become blue. There are other forms of Tara collectively 
known as Asta-tara or Asta-tarini (cf. Buddhist concept of the Asta- 
mahabhaya -tara). They are known as Tara; Ugra, Vajra, Mahogra, 
Kali, Sarasvati, KameSvari and Bhadrakali. 

Sodaisi is a goddess of the Mahavidya category who is also known 
by the name Srividya-tripura or Tripurasundari. The name Tripura 
has been used to explain all the threefold Tantric abstractions like 
trikona (triangle), trisakti (three forms of Sakti—iccha, jnana, kriya), 
trivindu (three vindus—rakta, Sukla and misra), tripitha (Kamaripa, 
Pirnagiri and Jalandhara), trilinga (three lingas—vana, itara, para), 
etc. This goddess is also known by the name of Lalita. The Tantra- 
Sara quotes the dhyana of Sodasi from the Yoginthrdaya accord- 
ing to which she is conceived of as a very beautiful and youthful 
damsel. Her nature is benign. She is installed on a red lotus, her 
garment is also red. She has four hands and three eyes. Her dhyana 
also occurs in the Mahakalasamhita.’"” BhuvaneSi or Bhuvaneévari is 
conceived of as the protectress of the world. She is lustrous like the 
rising sun and has the moon on her crest. She has three eyes, highly 
developed breasts and a similing face. She holds a goad and noose 
in two handsand shows varadaand abhayaposes with the other two.! 

Bhairavi relieves her worshippers from all types of distress. 
RameSvara in his commentary on the Parasuramakalpasiitra’ says 
that her name is formed by the letters bha.(symbolising bharana or 
maintenance), ra (symbolising ramanaor sport like creation) and va 
‘(symbolising vamana or release). She has many forms and of them 
the lustre of Tripurabhairavi resembles that of a thousand rising 
suns. Her three eyes resemble red lotuses and the moon is fixed on’ 
her bejewelled crown. Her garment is red. She has a garland round 
her neck. Her breasts are covered with blood. She holds a rosary and 
manuscript in two hands and shows varda and abhaya poses with 
other two.'!° The conception of Caitanyabhairavi is also the same 
with the exception that she holds a noose, a goad and also a skull in, 
her left hands. Bhuvanesvaribhairavi is benign, clad in red garments 
and decked with a variety of ornaments. She has three eyes, highly. 
developed breasts, four hands holding a noose and goad, showing 
varada and abhaya postures. Sampatpradabhairavi is a youthful 
goddess of the type of Sodasi; she has an erotic figure. She shows 
varada and abhaya poses and carries a rosary and a manuscript. 
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Satkutabhairavi has the complexion of the rising sun. She is adorned 
with necklaces made of severed human heads. Her breasts are 
developed and look like golden jars. She holds in her four hands 
noose, goad, manuscript, and rosary. Rudrabhairavi wears a garland 
of severed heads from which blood oozes. She uses Siva as her throne 
and holds in her ten hands the trident, kettle drum, sword, shield, 
bow, arrow, noose, goad, manuscript, and rosary. Annaptrna-bhairavi, 
also known as Nitya, is the distributor of food. She has Bhimi and Sri 
beside her. She wears a crescent on the head, a crown sparkling with 
the lusture of nine kinds of gems, and a waist-band.!"! 
Chinnamasta or Pracandacandika bestows on her worshipper 
anything he wants. Her grace at once makes a man Siva. Of her 
numerous dhydnas the one quoted in the Tantrasadra and other 
digests is the most widely known.'!? The worshipper should imagine . 
a half-open white lotus on his own navel with the red orb of the sun 
in its pericarp. This orb is identified with the yoni triangle. Here 
resides Chinnamasta holding her own severed head in her left hand 
and drinking the blood flowing from her severed throat with her 
dreadful tongue. Her hair is dishevelled. She holds a skull-vessel in 
the left hand and a knife in the right. Fierce and naked, she stands 
in pratyalidha attitude. She stands on Rati and Kama who are engaged 
in viparita-rati (inverted sexual intercourse). She looks like a girl of 
sixteen and has highly developed breasts. Dakini stands to her left 
and Varnini to her right, both of them drinking the blood which 
flows from her severed throat. Dakini is full of effulgence having 
matted locks, three eyes, white teeth, developed breasts, dishevelled 
hair, skull-vessel in her left hand and knife in the right. Varnini is red- 
complexioned and has most of the emblems of the former. The 
conception of Chinnamasta recalls that of the Buddhist Vajrayogini. 
The goddess Dhimavati is invoked for the purpose of destroying 
enemies: Dhimavatimanuh proktah Satrunigraha-karakah. She is con- 
ceived of as being pale (vivarnda), tremulous (caficald), and angry 
(rusta). She is coarse, her robes are unclean, and her hair is untied. 
She is a widow and has only a few teeth. She rides a chariot on which 
the banner depicts a crow. She is tall and has hanging breasts, harsh- 
looking eyes, big nose, and generally asymmetrical features. She 
holds a winnowing fan in one hand and shows varada pose in the 
other which is trembling. She is always hungry and thirsty, terrorising 
and quarrelsome.'* The Naradapaicaratra equates Dhimavati with 
Vagalamukhi but the former is an old widow while the latter is 
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youthful and has a golden complexion. Moreover where the former 
is querulous and insatiable the latter is grave and drunk. According 
to the Tantrasara descriptions Vagala has three eyes and four hands, 
in which she holds a club, a noose, a thunderbolt and an enemy’s 
tongue. She is clad in yellow clothes and has developed breasts." 
Matangi is three-eyed, dark-complexioned and seated on a 
bejewelled throne. In her four hands she holdsa sword, shield, noose 
and goad. Her head is adorned by the moon.’ Various forms of 
Matanigi are known suchas Ucchistamatangi, Rajamatangi, Sumukhi- 
matangi, Vasya-matangi, and Karna-matangi. Ucchista-matangl, also 
known as Ucchista-Candalini is conceived of as wearing black robes, 
Her feet are graced with red slip or wash. She has developed breasts, 
garlands of pearls and corals around her neck and ear-rings made of 
conch. Sumukhimatangi sits on a corpse. She has red robes and. 
ornaments and isa youthful maiden of sixteen with highly developed 
breasts. Her left hand holds a skull and the right hand a chopper. 
Raja-matangi is conceived of as residing within a triangle inside the 
pericarp of a lotus. She has long hair, a garland of kadamba around 
the neck, the moon on her head and a tilaka mark on her forehead: 
She has a smiling face which is bright because of mild perspiration. 
The region below her navel is marked by trivali or three lines under 
which is the pubic hair. She is clad in beautiful robes and decked with 
ornaments of pearls. She is two-armed and fickle-eyed owing to her 
drunken condition. She is a maiden of sixteen with big, round, firm 
breasts. Suka and Sari are her companions. She seems to be the 
embodiment of the sixty-four arts.'”° 
The goddess Kamala, also known as Laksmi and Sri, has the 
-complexion of gold. She is bathed by four white elephants which 
hold golden jars of nectar in their upraised trunks. She herself holds 
two lotuses in her two upper hands and shows varada and abhaya 
poses with her two lower hands. She is seated or standing on a lotus. 
She wears a crown sparkling with gems and silken clothes."!” One of 
her forms.is Mahalaksmi who is a very youthful goddess, bedecked- 
with all sorts of ornaments and select flowers and clad in the best 
of robes. Her physical features and figure are perfect; they radiate 
the highest degree of eroticism.''® Samrajya-laksmi is also a form 
of Kamala. Her complexion is like that of the atasi flower. She is 
adorned with ornaments made of pearls. She has eight hands 
holding a conch, wheel, club, lotus, bow, and arrow, and showing 
varada and abhaya poses." 
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The Tantrasara describes eight Yoginis and quotes their dhyanas 
from the Bhitadamara-tanira. Of these Yoginis, Kanakavati is con- . 
ceived of as a fierce-faced but a youthful goddess having bimbatike 
red lips and wearing red clothes. Kame$vari is described as having a 
moon-like face, eyes as fickle as those of the Khafijana bird, agitated 
movements and weapons and arrows made of flowers. Nalini charms 
the three worlds; she is fair-complexioned, wears beautiful clothes 
and ornaments, and has the appearance of a pleasant dancing girl. 
Padmini is dark complexioned, she has exaggerated breasts, soft 
limbs, a smiling face and eyes like the petals ofa red lotus. The Yogini 
Madhumati has the colour of white crystal. She is decked with various 

jewels and such ornaments as anklets, necklace, armlets and ear- 
rings. Manohara, as her name implies, has deer-eyes, an autumnal 
moon-like face, red lips like the bimba fruit and her body is rubbed 
with sandal paste. Though dark-complexioned, she has a pleasing 
appearance and full breasts. She wears cindmsuka (dress made of 
China-silk). Ratisundari is also of pleasing appearance with a 
complexion like that of gold. Her eyes resemble the lotus. She is 
adorned with all kinds of ornaments like anklets, armlets and 
necklace. Sura-sundari is also fair-complexioned having a charming 
face resembling the full moon and highly developed breasts. She 
wears beautiful clothes. , 

Of the other Tantric goddesses, Adyagakti, also Known as Triputa, 
is conceived of as the embodiment of primordial energy. She is 
described as seated under a Kalpa tree, holding a bow, a noose, two 
lotuses, a goad and arrow made of flowers. She has three eyes, a 
golden-lotus-like complexion, highly developed breasts and a variety 
of ornaments. She is worshipped along with six companion deities— 
Laksmi, Hari, Gauri, Hara, Rati and Smara or Madana. Gayatri is 
conceived of as the goddess of knowledge and speech; she is also 
known as Brahmi, the Sakti of Brahma. In one of her dhyanas she is 
described as resembling the rising sun,.-wearing skin of.a black 
antelope and holding a manuscript and the rosary in her hands. 
Dhanada or Dhanadayika, the goddess who gives wealth is conceived 
of as a youthful maiden wearing costly ornaments. Dhavalamukhi is 
described as smoke-coloured, with three eyes and matted locks. She 
wearsa tiger skin and holds a rosary of bones in one hand anda knife 
in the other. Besides these abstract deities, a good number of Puranic 
goddesses have made their way into the Tantric pantheon. Among 
these deities the important ones are Ambika and Katyayani also 
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known as Mahisamardini, Durga, Parvati, etc., of Saivite affiliation; 
and Sri, Indira, ‘Kamala, Kamalaja, Jaladhisuta, Laksmi, etc., of 
Vaisnavite affiliation. Goddesses of knowledge such as Sarasvati and 
her various forms—Vagdevata, Vagdevi, Vagisvari, Bharati and Vani; 
popular deities like Ganga, Manasa, Sasthi, etc; and a host of other 
female deities are also described in the Tantric texts. 

So far as the male deities are concerned, the Bhairava hasa unique 
place in the Tantric cults. Although in the Sakta shrines Bhairaya i is 
symbolised by a Siva-phallus—in popular imagination he is no other 
than Siva—in the original conception he is the deified priest as well 

as the lover of the goddess. Each goddess hasa Bhairava of her own, 
Tara Aksobhya, of Chinmamasta Vikaralaka, of Bhuvanesvari 
Mahadeva, of Dhimavati Kalabhairava, of Kamala Narayana, of 
Bhairavi Vatuka, of Matangi Sadagiva and of Vagala Mrtyufijaya. 
There is, however, no uniformity in the Tantras regarding the names 
of the Bhairavas and their relation to the goddesses. Sectarian and 
Puranic godslike Acyuta, Visnu, Krsna, Adivaraha, Garuda, Vasudeva, 
Govinda, Hari, Mukunda, Hayagriva, etc., have Vaisnavite character; 
Hara, Siva, Sambhu, Isa, Tryambaka, Rudra, Nataraja, Pagupati, 
Candesvara, Daksinamurti, Nilakantha, Mrtyunjaya, etc., belong to 
Saivism; Ganapati or GaneSa with his various forms like Maha, ‘ 
Ucchista, Hastimukha, Sakti, Heramba, etc. and Indra, Kandarpa 
(Kama and Madana), Karttikeya, Kseterapala, Jagannatha, Rama, 
Hanumana, Laksmana, Brahma, Surya, etc., also figure in the Tantras. 
Itshould be noted, however, that these deities have onlya symbolic : 
significance in Tantric cults—their names are used to define some 
special positions in the cakrasand yantras, each of them representing 
atypical attribute, or quality, or elementand not the concrete person. 
of the sectarian god. 


Philosophy of the Sakta Tantras 


Notwithstanding the antiquity of the Sakta-Tantric cults and rituals. 
and their theoretical aspects, there has been no consistent attempt 
in the past to give them a complete philosophical shape. This can be: 
attributed to the fact that the Sakta-Tantric teachings were transmit- 
ted from teacher to pupil as a secret and mysterious knowledge to be 
understood and retained only by those considered competent. Th 
iswhy in the philosophical compendiums—the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 
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Saddarsanasamuccaya, Sarvasiddhantasamgraha, Vivekavilasa, etc.— 
Sakta philosophy as a whole has no place, although some of its 
aspects have been referred to in connection with other philosophi- 
cal systems. 

The need for reconstructing the Sakta viewpoint on the basis of 
the available Tantric texts felt in the last quarter of the 19th century 
by the advocates of the Neo-Tantric movement who wanted to 
identify Tantrism with the totality of Hinduism and regard it as the 
essence of the Vedas. The greatest exponents of this line were Sir 
John Woodroffe and his associates who composed numerous inter- 
pretative works on Tantrism during the first three decades of the 
20th century. In 1937 Panchanan Tarkaratna published his Sakta 
commentaries on Brahmasiitra and Isopanisad in which he made a 
laudable attempt to put forward whatis knownas the Sakta viewpoint 
in Indian philosophical tradition. This branch of study was further 
developed by MM. Gopinath Kaviraj. 

It is worth remembering that all these great scholars while inter- 
preting the essentials of Saktism depended on the sophisticated 

-Tantric tradition which was burdened with Brahmanical super- 
impositions and Vedantic elements. We have repeatedly said that the 
logic and the doctrines of the Tantras were given a very sophisticated 
tone and colour; a philosophy of extreme idealism was grafted onto 
them as opposed to the original materialistic outlook which Tantrism 
basically upheld. Since these accretions have now become an integral 
part of Tantrism, they should also be properly studied in the light of 

.what has been understood by these great Tantric scholars. 

We have seen that most of the Tantric works are medieval efficient 
and inefficient renderings or rewritings or the teachings of the 
earlier lost texts. It is said that the traditional sixty-four Bhairava- 
Agamas wére monistic, ten Saivagamas were dualistic and eighteen 
Raurdragamas were of diverse views.'”° Most of the original texts are 
lost. Generally, the Jiana-pada sections of the Agamas contain some 
philosophical speculations. Among the Tantric texts of philosophi- 
cal significance mention may be made of Svacchanda, Malinivijaya, 
Vijianabhairava, Tristrobhairava, Kulagahvara, Paramananda tantra, 
Agamarahasya, etc. The Srividya school has an extensive literature of 
its own. This school claims Agastya, Durvasa and Dattatreya as its 
earlier exponents. References to a lost Dattatreya-samhita are found. 
Some ofits contents are said to have formed part of the Tripurarahasya, 
the jfidand section of which throws much light on Sakta philosophy. 
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Gaudapada’s Srividyaratnasistra,! which is said to have been com- 
mented upon by Sankaracarya himself, is a useful Sakta text. Philo- 
sophically important are Prapancasara, attributed to ‘Sankara and 
commented upon by Padmapada, Prayogakramadipika, Laksmana 
Degika’s Saradatilaka, and the texts of the Kaémira Saiva school. 
Abhinavagupta in his numerous works has successfully established 
the foundation of Sakta philosophy. Among his successors, Goraksa 
or Maheégvarananda composed an original work called 
Maharghamanjariand commentaries like Parimala, Samvidullasa, etc. 
Punyananda’s Kamakalavilasa is an authoritative work on Sakta 
philosophy. Its commentary, known as Cidvalli was composed by 
Nathanananda. Amrtananda, a disciple of Punyananda, wrote an 
important commentary known as Yoginihrdayadipika which was 
made on the Yoginihrdaya section of the Nityasodasikdrnava of the 
Vamakesvara-tantra. He was also the writer of Saubhagyasubhagodya 
another text of great philosophical significance. Svatantrananda’s 
Matrkacakraviveka is an exceptional work in five parts in which the 
aspects of Tantric secret knowledge have been explained. The best 
exponent of Sakta philosophy is Bhaskara-raya who flourished in 
the 18th century. His most celebrated work is Setubandha which is a 
commentary on Nityasodasikarnava. His other works include Kaula- 
tripura, Saubhagyabhaskara (commentary on the Lalitasahasranama), 
Guptavatt (commentary on the ‘Devimahatmyd), Sambhavananda 
Kalpalata, Varivasya-rahasya, etc. 

Sakta philosophy, as we have noted, was deeply influenced by the 
non-dualistic and dualistic interpretations of the Vedanta, though » 
other systems like the Sankhya, etc., formed its original basis. The 
Sakta philosophical terminologies are not different from those used 
in the Indian philosophical tradition in general. As in all idealistic 
systems, the ultimate reality in Saktism is pure consciousness. It is 
known as samvit. In the Vedanta, specially according to its non- 
dualist interpretation, samvitis not limited by time, space and cause. 
In it the world is reflected just as an object is reflected in a clear 
mirror. From this analogy of the mirror we have three probabilities: 
The mirror (samvit) is, but there is nothing (world) reflectedin ; the 
mirror is, and the thing (world) is inside it; and the mirror is, and the 
thing (world) reflected in it belongs to the outside. In all the three 
cases, the mirror (samvit or pure-consciousness) is one and only one 
without any change. That is why it is called nirvikalpa which literally 
means without any transformation. The first probability shows that 
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there is nothing inside nor outside the ultimate reality; the second 
probability shows that the ultimate reality may be self-expressive 
inwardly but not outwardly; and the third probability shows that 
its inwardly self-expression may have outwardly contents. But the 
problem is in regard to the relation between the pure and un- 

, attached samvit and the worldly objects which are reflected in it. 
According to the Vedanta, specially to its extreme non-dualistic 
brand, creation does not proceed from samuit or brahman; the so- 
called world of existence is false and illusory. 

But the Sakta Agamas hold a different view. They recognise the 
independence of samvit and its power to create motion, although 
owing to the influence of Vedanta some of the texts hold that the 
world is an appearance. In Saktism samvitis conceived of in terms of 
the functioning of Sakti in parkasaand vimarsa aspects, the static and 
dynamic condition. Samvitis both immanent and transcendent, the 
former condition prevails when Sakti in its static state assumes the 
form of matter and the latter condition prevails when Sakti in its 
dynamic state assumes the form of consciousness. The first category 
is known as anaham and the second category as aham. In the 
sophisticated Tantras it is categorically stated that anaham is the so 
called unmanifested material entity and itis caused by the conscious 
principle by the concept aham. In other words, itis stated that matter 
is produced from consciousness. In modern philosophical terms 
this standpoint is known as idealism. This approach (in Indian 
philosophical tradition known as ceiana-karana-vdda) is opposed to 
the earlier Tantric materialistic—approach to life and universe. It is 
obviously due to the Vedantic influence. But like the Vedanta, the 
sophisticated Tantras also fail to explain conclusively how matter can 
be produced from consciousness. 

We are not concerned with the fallacies of Tantric or Vedantic 
thinking. Here we shall see how the Sakta-Tantrics put forward their 
premises. They say that at the time of the dissolution of the universe 
pure consciousness or samvit remains absolutely free from material 
contaminations—it remains as pure cit-Sakti or para-prakrti. But when 
the alternatives or material entities develop (they develop owing to 
the selfcontraction of samvit, but the Tantras do not explain with any 
amount of reason how the contraction of pure consciousness can 
yield gross things), then Sakti manifests itself as avidya or material 
Prakrti. Thus the ultimate reality functions in its two aspects, as 
subject and also as object. It is stated that pure consciousness is 
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universal in nature, that there is nothing to limit or cover it and that 
the material world is contained in it. The evolution of the material 
world from pure consciousness has been conceived of in three 
stages. The first is the seed stage in which matter does not express its 
existence and appear as an entity different from consciousness. This 
stage is regarded as pure. In the second stage there is a marked 
difference between consciousness and mattér,; both of which are 
subject to subtle manifestations. This is regarded as the mixed state, 
In the third stage the categories of the mixed state have gross 
manifestations. In this stage we have the evolution of Prakrti, the 
primordial matter, in the shaping of the material world.'” 

The ‘evolution of the material world has been traced to the 
following categories: Paramesvara, Sakti, Para-Nada, Para-Vindu— 
subdivided into Apara-Vindu and Vija, and Apara-Nada.!% 
Parameévara is the supreme being with whom Sakti or Kala is in 
inseparable relation. Just as oil issues from oil-seed so also in the 
beginning of creation Sakti appears. This appearance of Sakti is like 
the reappearance of the memory of a person who rise from deep 
sleep. The appearance of Sakti causes an unmanifested sound called. 
Para-Nada that fills up the vacuum and eventually concentrates itself 
on a point or centre which is called Para-Vindu. This Para-Vindu is 
again subdivided into three parts known respectively as Apara- 
Vindu, Vija and Apara-Nada. In this Apara-Vindu the Siva element 
dominates and in the Vija the Sakti element. In ‘Apara-Nada, there 
is Siva-Sakti equilibrium. The sound caused by the subdivision of 
Para-Vindu is often.called Sabdabrahma.'* These transformations 
are due to the inseperable Sakti of the supreme being in the form of 
icch& (will) and kriya@ (functioning). 

: In the Tantras the whole process is explained with reference to 
the human body. The space holding the thousand-petalled lotus 
in the cerebral region is called brahmarandhra or Sumya. It is the 
breeding spot of Iccha-Sakti and Para-Nada. Itis a part of the visarga- 
mandala which is great causal state of brahman or samvit symbolised 
by Sabdabrahma or Kulakundalini. The three subdivisions of Para- 
Vindu, namely Vindu (Apara) , Vijaand Nada (Apara), constitute the. 
Kundalini triangle. The subtle elements of matter differs from 
Kundalini and they reside in different centres of the forehead and 
nerves. The aforesaid triangle symbolized by Siva (Apara-Vindu), - 
Sakti (Vija) and their equilibrium (Apara-Nada), is called A-Ka-Tha 
triangle, each of its lines being consisted of sixteen letters. Apart 
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from the Para and Apara Nadas, there is a third Nada, known as 
Maha-Nada, caused by the unmanifested sound of the letters which 
is conveyed by the Kundalini. It serves as a link between the Para and 
Apara Nadas, betwéen conscious and non-conscious elements. The 
upward and downward motions of the Nadasare carried through the 
main nerves. 

To put the whole thing in a more intelligible way, it may be said 
that samvit or pure consciousness exists. In the Sakta Tantras it is 
conceived of as the non-dual existence of static Siva and kinetic 
Sakti—two positions of the same thing. But, side by side, there is the 
existence ofan unconsciousness, the material world. How can this be 
explained? According to the non-dualist Tantras it is said that the 
material world is caused by the self-expression or manifestation of 
pure consciousness. How can that be possible? The Tantras say that 
pure consciousness works through its Sakti or inherent power. This 
Sakti at first appears as Iccha-Sakti or will-power, the desire to be 
manifested. Subsequently itworks in its two aspects—Vidya-Sakti and 
Avidya-Sakti or Maya-Sakti. Both of these are conscious principles 
with the difference that while the former is illuminating conscious- 
ness, the latter is veiled consciousness, i.e. consciousness appearing 
as unconsciousness. This Maya-Sakti is composed of three gurzas— 
Sattva, Rajas, Tamas—and known as Triguna-Sakti or Kamakala 
symbolised by the triangle. Hence this Maya-Sakti is not unreal (this 
is a departure from the Vedantic line), and it is the cause of the 
material world. , 

Sakti, operating as Cit and Maya, is real. It is that aspect of the 
Supreme Being which isin fact, both the efficient and material cause 
of the world. Owing to the vrtti of Maya, or Sakti in the form of desire 
for creation in Parama-Siva or the Supreme Being, there takes place 
what is known as sadrSaparindma in which the Supreme Vindu 
appears. This, in its triple aspect is also known as Kamakala, the 
process of the manifestation of Sakti. Sakti as identical with the 
Supreme Being is immutable and without any transformation, but in 
its functional aspect itis parindmi (subject to transformation). When 
Sakti passes from a potential state to one ofactualityit produces Nada 
or cosmic. sound from which issues Viridu or Para-Vindu. The 
Prapancasara says that Sakti longs to create (vicikirsu) and becomes 
massive or crystallised (ghanibhuta) and appears as Vindu. This 
Vindu or Para-Vindu divides or differentiates itself in the threefold 
aspects of Apara-Vindu, Vija and Apara-Nada, as we have already 
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noted with reference to the Saradatilaka. The first category is Sivamaya 
or Siva-oriented, the second Saktimaya or Sakti-oriented, the third 
SivaSaktimaya in which Siva and Sakti operate equally. These three 
categories are equated with all the tripartite concepts of Tantra-like 
Para-Suksma-Sthula, Iccha-Jnana-Karma, Tamas-Rajas-Sattva, Moon- 
Fire-Sun and so on. These are all different phases of Sakti. 

Creation is thus the self-expression of Supreme Being, the sub- 
ject viewing itself as object, I (Aham) as it (Idam). In the dualistic 
Tantras, however, the whole process has been viewed from a dif- 
ferent angle. Here both Siva and Sakti, the static (prakasa) and. 
kinetic (vzmarsa) aspect of the same reality, are treated as individual 
conscious principles. Siva is unity behind all diversity. Sakti is the. 
same but, since it acts on different things, it is expressed as the 
inherent nature of the things themselves on and through which it 
works. Still Sakti is not different from Siva. Vindu is an eternal 
material entity outside the realm of Sakti, but itis dependent on the 
functioning of Sakti. Thus, these three separate entities are the three 
permanent categories described as three Ratnas. In the matter of 
creation Siva is the efficient cause, Sakti is the instrumental cause, 
and Vindu is the material cause. Because Sakti is not material in 
nature; at the time of its activity it undergoes no change, but it may 
have transformation in Vindu. 

_ In view of the foregoing we find that in the Sakta scheme maya is: 
not an unconscious principle but it is consciousness veiling itself as 
a Sakti of the Supreme Being. Sakti and Saktiman (possessor of 
Sakti) are one and the same. Maya-Sakti is therefore that particular 
aspect of cit or consciousness which it assumes as the material cause 
(upadana-kérana) in creation. Sivaas Sakti is the cause of the universe 
and as Sakti in the form of fiva (all manifested forms) appears 
in them. There are two principles or aspects in the brahman or 
samvit—Prakaéa (static aspect) and VimarSa (the kineticand vibrating 
aspect), which in creation explicate into the universe. Vimaréa 
Sakti again has two forms. In the subtle state it is in the form of 
consciousness ( cidriipini) and in the gross state it is in the form of the 
universe (visvarupini). The ultimate reality is therefore Siva in 
indistinguishable union with Sakti. This Sakti, conceived of as a 
Female Principle, when in non-dual state with Siva is unmanifested 
cit or consciousness. The relation between Siva and Sakti is one of 

-inseparable connection or inherence such as that between—I-ness 
{ahanta) and I (aham), existence (bhava) and existent (bhavat), 
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attribute. (dharma) and attributed (dharmi), and so forth. 

The evolution of the Supreme Being or supreme consciousness 
into the universe is described in ascheme of thirty-six tattvas, divided 
into three groups named Siva-tattva, Vidya-tattva, Atma-tattva’ and 
§uddha, Suddhasuddha and Aguddha tattvas. Without going into the 
details of these thirty-six tativas, it may be said that they are accepted 
both by the Saivas and the Saktas; they are taken from the northern 
Kasmira Saiva philosophical school, which itself was based upon the 
older Agamas like the Malinzvijaya and others. The point which 
needs to be discussed is the nature of the evolution of the Supreme 
Being. It is not a case of complete transformation as we find in the 
case of milk transforming into curd. The Supreme Being is not 
exhausted by the transformation. The change is not qualitative. As 
already stated Aham (I-ness, the subject) and Jdam (It-ness, the 
object) exist in an unitary state in Para-samvit, in which Siva repre- 
sents the Prakaga and Sakti the Vimaréa aspect. The latter contains 
the potentialities of the universe within it. It begins to function 
leaving the Prakaga standing alone as an ‘I’ without a ‘This’. The 
purpose of this functioning is to make the subject SRpEUEnES itself 
as object. Then stage by stage the Maya-Sakti or ‘consciousness 
veiling itself’ unfolds itself, and in this. process we come across the 
emergence of multiple selves and objects forming the universe. At 
every stage of this evolution the Vimaréa-Sakti contracts itself into 
gross and more gross entities until it assumes physical forms and 
works as the life-principle of all things. At the end of this process, in 
dissolution, it again returns to its source and remains there in 
undifferentiated state with her other part, the Prakasa aspect of the 
Supreme Being. 

. The process has also been described using the analogy of a canaka 
or grain by which the cosmic evolution is conceived of as a process 
polarizing the supreme being into static and kinetic aspects. A canaka 
has two.seeds which are so close to each other that they seem one; 
they are surrounded by a single sheath. The seeds are Siva and Sakti 
and the sheath is Maya. When the sheath is unpeeled, Maya-Sakti 
Operates, and the two seeds come apart. The sheath unrolls when the 
seeds begin to germinate. It is like reawakening from a dreamless 
slumber. As the universe in dissolution sinks into a memory which is 
lost, so it is born again from the germ of recalled memory or Sakti. 
After the dreamless slumber (susupti) of the samvit or the world- 
consciousness the remembrance of the past gives rise in it to creative 
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thinking or the will to create (srstikalpand). It is thus that the 
indistinguishable unity of Siva-Sakti or subject and object of the. 
Supreme Being, is broken. It does not, however, take place all at 
once. There is an intermediate stage of transition, in which there is 
a subject and an object, but both are part of the Supreme Being 
which knows its objective form. Their separation becomes a reality 
when the object manifests itself apart from the subject. The process 
and the result are the work of Sakti whose special function is to 
negate, that is to negate its own fullness, so that it becomes the finite 
centre contracted as a limited subject perceiving a limited object, 
both being aspects of one ultimate reality. The principle of negation 
isa feature of Saktitattva ( nisedha-vyapara- rupa-saktih). Where there is 
pure experience there is no manifested universe. Sakti negates the 
pure experience of consciousness because it disengages the unified 
elements, subject and object, which are latent in the pure samvitin 
absolute non-dual relation. 

The Supreme Being of Saktism is not a personal God. In its own 
nature it is more than that. The Sakta standpoint posits the reality of 
God as the cause of the universe. But it holds that while the effect is. 
the cause modified, the cause as cause remains what it was, what itis, 
and what it will be. It holds that the supreme being is manifested in 
one of its aspects in an infinity of relations; and though involving all 
relations within itself, is neither their sum total nor exhausted by 
them. Sakti, which is its functional aspect, works by: negation, 
contraction, and finitisation. As a Mother power she unfolds herself 
into the world and again withdraws the world into herself. The 
purpose of her worship is to attain unity with her forms, and this is 
the experience of liberation—a state of great bliss (anandaghana). In 
the natural order of development, Sakti is developed in worldly 
things but it is controlled by a religious sédhand, which both prevents 
an excess of worldliness and moulds the mind and disposition 
( bhava) into a from which develops the knowledge of dispassion and 
non-attachment. Sadhand is a means whereby bondage becomes 
liberation.!* 
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Tantric Art: A Review 


The Problem 


Books flaunting Tantric labels and containing colourful pictures of 
male-female union are being publised in abundance nowadays. 
Their writers depend solely on the copulative aspects of the male- 
female union as found in the Indian. art tradition and: preserved 
in numerous. printed art-albums. These are popularly regarded as 
specimens of Tantric art. Some recentwriters even go so far as to state 
that the conception of art originally developed among the followers 
of Tantrism: and that Tantric art.was the precursor. of ‘modern 
abstract art. The term Tantric art is evidently a misnomer. There can 
be no invariable and inevitable concomitance between | erotic 
depictions and Tantrism, or that between the earlier Tantric symbols 
and the intricacies of modern art. But there are some questions 
which cannot be avoided. What is the rationale of erotic depictions 
on religious objects? What are their thematic.contents? To what 
extent are they connected with Tantrism? 

. A consistent explanation relating to all these questions has been 
offered by Devangana Desai in her work on the erotic sculptures of 
India.’ Her enquiry is concerned as much with the question of 
religious sanction as with the sociological factors generating the 
permissive atmosphere and mood for the depiction of sexual motifs. 
The presence of erotic themes in temples has so long been explained 
according to the personal whims of the viewer. Imaginary interpre- 
tations have been devised by the guides or pandas so as to convey the 
idea to the inquisitive tourist that these erotic depictions are really 
meant for mental purification. The merit ofseeing theidolenshrined 
in the temple can only be acquired if the individual.is able to control 
his mind after experiencing visually the objects of excitement.’ This 
explanation was popular among laymen and devotees. but.it could 
not satisfy the serious scholar and student. Some art-historians tried 
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to explain these erotic elements in terms of Tantric ideas and 
practices. Thus, theywere interpreted to be symbolic representations 
of eternal bliss, or of the creative process, or of the principle of 
yuganaddhasuggestive of non- duality, and so forth. Heinrich Zimmer 
observed: 


Such living forms are suggested to the Indian artist by a dynamic philosophy 
that is intrinsic to his religious and philosophical tradition, for the worship 
of the life force pouring into universe and maintaining it, manifesting itself 
no less in the gross matter of daily experience than in the divine beings of 
religious vision constitutes the very foundation of Indian religious life. 
According to. this doctrine which was particularly influential in the great 
periods of Indian art, release from the bondage of our normal human’ 
imperfection can be gained not only through thie world-negating methods 
of asceticism (yoga) but equally through a perfect realization of love and 
sexual enjoyment (dhoga). According to this view which has been eloquently 
expressed in the so-called Tantric symbols and rituals of both the Hinduand 
the Buddhist traditions, there is intrinsically no. antagonism between yoga: 
and bhoga. The role played by the guru, the spiritual guide and teacher in the 
stern masculine discipline of yoga is taken over in the initiations of bhoga by 
the devout.and sensual female:helpmate. The initiating woman plays the: 
part of Sakti while the male initiate assumes that of Siva, and both attain. 
together _ a realization of the immanence within themselves of the 
consubstantiality of the Goddess and the God.? 


This is also an onesided interpretation, because the sexual depic:: 
tions on temples accord more with the Kamasastra descriptions of 
sexual acrobatics than with Tantric principles. The interpretation of 
every sexual. motif in terms of Tantric ideas evidently leads to the 
fallacy of over-simplification. Again we cannotabsolutely deny Tantric 
influence. Hence the question needs to be answered with much care ° 
and caution. ak 
‘The. evolution of art in India and elsewhere, from the primitive 
stage to its more advanced forms, depends on a parallel evolution of 
man’s emotional attitude towards the world. But the evolution of this 
attitude differs very naturally from one séction of people to another. 
The outlook of the sophisticated class and that of the simpler peoples 
cannot be the same in this respect in all cases. We have seen that two 
sets of beliefs and ideals simultaneously worked in the field of Indian 
history, one represented by the simpler peoples and the other by the 
dominant section.-Sometimes some of the beliéfs.and rituals of 
the former were adopted by the latter, but with a totally different 
purpose. Among the simpler peoples art is not a product of leisure; 
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it is a guide to action, an illusory technique complementary to the 
deficiencies of the real techniques. By the symbolical representation 
of an event, primitive man thought that he could secure the actual 
occurrence of that event. 

There are two distinct methods of securing this desired result— 
the organic and the geometrical. These two types persist all through 
the history of art. Ritual drawings, very often with pronounced erotic 
motifs; are quite common in different parts of India. The purpose of 
this ritual art is entirely different from that of the so-called civilized 
‘art although the subject matter may be same in both cases. For 

example, a few terracottaspecimens from Lower Bengal, emphasising 
exclusively the copulative aspect of the male-female union, exhibit 
identity in form and content with some Khajuraho reliefs.‘ But the 
source of inspiration in both cases is quite different. While’ the 
former can be explained in terms of magical fertility rites and also 
connected with existing Tantric ons the latter admits of a quite 
different explanation. 

It is tempting to connect the sexual acpicuens on the temples of 
Khajuraho, Konarak, Ellora, Halebid, etc., with prirnitive sex rites 
and Tantrism, but before we do so we must be sure about the real 
extent of the influence which is supposed to have been exerted on 
the former by the latter. There was obviously a link between the two, 
since some of the popular sexual themes first presented in terracotta 
were executed later in stone under certain historical conditions. But 
when these came to reflect the art of the dominant class they served 
a totally different purpose. From this point of view, the sculptural 
extravagance of Khajuraho, Konarak and other temples was mainly 
the reflection of the abnormal desires of the wealthy Nagarakas 
whose munificence was responsible for their construction. The 
themes were selected from the Kamasastras. The impossible copula- 
tive poses and techniques of these sexual acts were meant to excite 
perverse imaginations. A few examples from Khajiiraho will make 
the point clear. A man standing on his head, with legs folded, has a 

woman sitting in the fold of his legs on his visible organ. The woman’s 
hands rest on the necks of two females standing on either sides of her 
while the man titillates with his hands the sex organs of the two 
standing nudes. Another group depicts a standing woman who is 
copulated by one man in the front, face to face, and at the same time 
she has anal intercourse with another man from behind. Another: 
woman is uplifted with bent knees and in that position locked in 
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copulation. Yet another shows a woman astride the shoulder of 4 
standing man who with bent head licks her cunnus while she, 
bending downwards, holds his erect penis in one hand and licks i it 
These are clear reflections of the perversion of the aristocratic class 
and have no bearing on the purpose of primitive sex rites of fertility 
or Tantrism. 

But why were temples selected for this? It appears that the ancient 
idea of the holiness of temples differed significantly from the 
modern. Itis impossible to say what exactly the temples meant for the 
worshippersat differentages. The Cola kings destroyed many temples 
in the land of their enemies while they built magnificent temples in 
their own land which shows that the idea of ‘sacredness’ was not 
inherentin the temples themselves. Temple spoilation was a part of 
state policy of some of the kings of Kashmir. There are also some 
reasons to believe that the vivid portrayal of sexual intercourse could 
be made only on the temple walls and this was somehow related to 
the very structure of the temple itself. Functionally, also, the temples 
provided a logical and appropriate place for them. We have already 
referred to an inscription of the Gupta period which describes a 
temple as a terrible abode of Dakinis uttering loud and tremendous 
shouts of joy in wild ecstacy. Actual sexual acts were not rare in the 
temples. The custom of prostitution was prevalent in many Indian 
temples; it was abolished only a few years ago by the Government of 
India. The women attached to the temples were called Devadasis. In 
the great temple of Tanjore once four hundred Devadasis were 
employed. The girls were formally married to the idol and regarded. 
’ as the wives of the god. The god, impersonated by the priests, would 
have sexual intercourse with them. Their children by the priests 
often constituted a special caste. 

Thus things sexual were not really inconsistent with the supposed 
holiness of temples, and this alone explains why the sexual dep 
tions on the temple walls revealing the lusts of the aristocratic class 
were tolerated and given some sort of social sanction by the simpler 
peoples. This they did partly because they found in those depictions 
the illusion ofa lost reality—the reality of their traditional beliefs and 
rituals, and partly because they were compelled to do so by the 
pressure of the dominantclass. Artists and craftsmen had no freedom 
of their own; in India, a Phoedius or a Praxitiles had no social status. 
They always came from the lower castes, and for their livelihood they 
had to meet the demands of their employers and customers; their 
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art, thus, had nothing to do with artistic inspiration. This holds good 
also in the case of terracotta productions. Although a few of them, 
evidently the earlier ones, were meant to serve ritualistic purposes, 
most of them, however, specially those with very pronounced sexual 
characteristics, were evidently intended for wealthy customers. Such 
things are produced and sold even today.® 


Tantric Architecture: Some Aspects 


In the preceding section we have remarked that there are reasons to 
believe that the vivid portrayal of sexual themes could be made only 
on temple walls, and that this was somehow related to the very 
structure of the temple itself. In other words, structurally the temples 
bore a special tradition with which the portrayal of erotic elements 
was not inconsistent, and that is why temples were specially selected 
for this purpose. This tradition was very ancient and. may be.con- 
nected with the primitive fertility concepts with, which it started; 
however, in course of time it lost its original significance. 

A concéptualisation of the temples in sexual terms is met with in 
the canons of Orissan temple architecture. Orissa was always a strong 
seat of Tantric cults and rituals. Puri which is the celebrated seat of 
Lord Jagannatha is also mentioned in the Tantras as a place where 
Jagannatha is the subordinate male consort (Bhairava) of the god- 
dess Vimala. This consort of the goddess was regarded as the king 
of the land (the actual rulers considered themselves as vassals 
of Jagannatha), just as Virbius, the consort of the goddess Diana, 
impersonated by the priest, was the king of Nemi. The influence of 
Tantric rites is clearly visible in the mode of daily worship of 
Jagannatha. Behera tells us: 


It is equally interesting to notice the. paficatattva of Tantricism in the 
ritualistic worship of the deity wherein fish is substituted by green vegetables 
mixed with hingu, meat by adapacedi (ginger), wine by green cocount water 
offered in bellmetal pots, grain by kanti (preparation of flour and sugar) and 
mithuna by the dance of Devadasis and the offering of aparajita flowers.® 


There are two major types of temple buildings in Orissa, the 
Rekha and the Bhadra, which are joined to each other in a very 
intimate manner. Their junction is expressed by a term which 
literally means a ceremonial knot tied between the garments of the 
bride and the bridegroom. The Rekha is male and Bhadra female; 
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theyare attached to one another in astate ofunion. ’ The architecture 
of temples varies from region to region but temples themselves do 
not differ basically. Asa rule, they are similar in construction and the 
various parts are given the same name all over. The most important 
part of the temple is called the garbha (womb). The name describes 
it perfectly. The god, in the form of the chief idol, is placed in the 
womb. Leading up to the garbhafrom the porch is.a kind of corridor 
through which one enters. This sexual design pertains to West Asian 
temples also—they were divided into three parts—porch representing 
the lower end of the vagina up to the hymen, the hall or the vagina 
itself, and the inner sanctum or the uterus. 

Some recent scholars assert a relational correspondence betwen 
the Tantric mandalas and religious monuments such as structural 
temples, cave temples, stiipas, etc., viewed as that existing bewteen a 
site-plan and a building. Prabhakar Apte and V.S. Moorti® refer‘to 
the mandala designs presented in the Pauskara Samhita which are 
suggestive ofa three dimensional architectural potential.?According 
to S.K. Ramachandra Rao, ‘the plan of a temple is essentially a 
mandala; and its functions are spiritual and deal with several aspects 
of individual and collective worship. The study of Indian temple 
architecture would thus be the most appropriate while considering 
the nature of mandalas’ ."° Bettina Baumer has described the Rajarani 
temple at Bhuvaneswar as a Mafijusri type of temple based on 
Sricakra or Sriyantra. “In this connection Apte and Moorti write: 


The temple in its solid mountain-like elevation represents the adhibhautika 
aspect, the external manifestations of the Sriyantra as Meruprastara. The 
Sriyantra underlying it is adhidaivika aspect, the microcosm containing the 
deities and Saktis. Human body is the ddhydtmika aspect, in which all this 
symbolism is experienced. and internalised. Thus the three levels can be 
identified according to different equations. The human body is the temple 
of Divine Energy, and vice versa the temple is the body of Sakti. The Sriyantra 
is the temple and vice versa the temple is the solid Sriyantra. The Sriyanitra 
is internalised in worshipper’s body, and thus as integration of the three 
levels i operated. The external, the internal and the symbolic dimensions 
of worship are combined and bestow meaning to each other.”” 


Geri H. Malendra has sought to prove that the Ellora caves are 
designed panel by panel on the mandala plans and the Bodhisattva 
images carved thereon are the three dimensional representation of 

the total mandala iconography." She holds that the presence of an 
extended list of Bodhisattva and female images would suggest that 
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_ Efiora was influenced by nascent Tantric teachings and tries to 
demonstrate that a mandala, a scehmatic diagram portraying deities 
in a set order, provides a guide to the organisational scheme of 
Ellora’s Buddhist caves from earliest to latest. | 

In addition to what has been stated above we may refer to a rather 
modern Tantric temple of eastern India. Itis the HamseSvari temple 
situated at Bansberia in Hooghly district of West Bengal, about fifty 
km to the north of Calcutta on the western bank of the Ganges. Its: 
construction was begun by Raja Nrisimha Devaraya in 1'799 and was 
completed by his widowed queen Sankari Devi in 1814. In this six- 
storeyed temple the mandala pattern is unfolded. The plan of the 
temple was entirely the conception of Nrisimha Devaraya who was a 
Tantric sddhaka and the Bengali translator of Uddisatantra, and his 
purpose was to demonstrate through this temple the essentials of 
Tantrism, especially those of the sat-cakra-bheda. His achievement as 
its maker and the spiritual significance of this temple are recorded 
by Alexander Chapman in.a poem, the last eight lines of which are: 


What did he do? He built a temple. Still 

It stands, and I have seen it, but too ill 
Would words of mine describe it, Inside, out. 
Silent on earth, in pinnacled air a shout, 

It doth reveal what to the initiate 

Figures pure thought. So unto them a gate 

It opened to deliverance. I outside, 

Alien but not unmoved, untouched, abide. 


The Hamse$vari is one of the finest temples of India. In height it is 
seventy feet and has six storeys. There are thirteen cupolas of sikhara 
type in this temple, eight placed on the corners of the balcony of the 
third storey, four placed on the corners of the fifth storey and one on 
the top of the sixth storey. The minerats are arranged in the form of 
a lotus, and the rooms and channels inside the temple constitute a 
labyrinth from which it is impossible to emerge without a guide. The 
interior of the temple is made in accordance with the six cakras of 
the human body through which the Kundalini Sakti, symbolised as 
the goddess Hamsegvari, marches upward. The Sakti is coiled in the 
mitladhara, the awakening of which is not possible for an ordinary 
person who will inevitably stumble into the labyrinth. But one who 
knows the secrets of sadhana can send the kundalini to the highest 
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functioning of the nerves. Five such nerves are. thus midicaed’s in- 
side the temple by peculiar and complicated ladders; these are ida, 
pingala, susumnd, vajraksa and citrint. An ordinary person cannot 
reach the top through these ladders unless he knows the right way, 
In the sanctum of the temple i is the image of the goddess Hamseévari 
made of neem wood. The iconic composition of the goddess is very 
interesting. Siva is shown as lying down on a trikona-yantra ( a'Tantrie 
composition ofa triangular shape), and from his navel a slender and 
long stem ending in a lotus rises on which the goddess is seated. with 
her left foot on the knee of the pendantright leg. The goddess is four- 
armed and blue in complexion. Her upper left hand carries a sword 
and the lower left a human head. Her upper right hand ‘shows the 
abhaya-mudrawhile the lower right holdsa conch. There are fourteen 
Siva lingas, one at each cakra-point fromthe base to the top, marking 
the different states in the upward march of kundalint. Hamsesvari is 
a symbolical conception. Ham denotes Vija-connected with the 
concept of Aham (the self-expression of the Supreme Being as the 
subject viewing itself as object) and sah denotes Sakti, especially its 
Vimaréa or kinetic aspect manifested in the universe. The two letters 
are locked, and this locking (k2laka)is regarded as the means of. 
the highest realisation. He who concentrates his mind on hamsacan 
find what is known as hamsa-atman, i.e. the self-manifested as subject. 
and object, within the eight-petalled lotus of his heart. The god- 
dess represent these principles. 

Referring to the temple of Hamsesvari Sambhu Chunder Dey in 
his Bansberia Raj (Calcutta, 1890) oberved: 


The temple of HamseSvari is one of the most noted in India, and stands 
almost unparalleled in Bengal. Not to speak of the plan in which it is built 
and which none but the initiated are in a position to understand fully, it has 
a beauty of its own which is not to be found in any other shrine. It is in reality 
a glorious specimen of the wonderous achievement of the architectural art. 
The temple of Bhuvaneswar with all its vaunted wealth of architecture seems 
to fall short of it."* 


Sexual Depictions: Their Tantric Probabilities 


The earliest depiction of the sexual act through linear rendering is 
_ found on a pot of the Chalcolithic period, phase III, at Daimabad in 
Ahmadnagar district of Maharashtra.’ Another early representation 
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of sex is. seen in:the Kupgallu cave in Mysore."® Figures of terracotta 
and other objects representing nude goddesses or females with legs 
wide apart and sex organ grossly indicated, belonging to the early 
Christian era have been found from Bhita, Jhusi and Kausambi in 
Uttar Pradesh; Ter and Nevasa in Maharashtra; and Nagarjunikonda 
in Andhra Pradesh. These must have some connection with primi- 
tive fertility concepts. One interesting terracotta plaque from Awra 
in Mandasaur district of Madhya Pradesh, belonging to c 100 B.c- 
A.D. 300, depicts the goddess. Sri flanked by couples engaged in 
sexual union and pitchers, probably containing wine, in the fore- 
ground. ‘The ritual coitus in which her devotees indulge, and the 
presence of wine in the pitchers draw our attention to the sacred 
orgies of the later Tantras’.'’ The depiction of coital couples and 
orgiesis seen in the terracottas of Candraketugarh and Tamluk from 
c. 2nd century B.C. onwards and in those of Kausambiand Bhita of the 
2nd-1st centuryB.C. According to Desai, terracottas and objects of the 
ancient. period offer two types of representations: 


Cultic and ritual, as in the examples of the female divinity and her male 
partner and crudely carved plaques bearing sexual and orgistic themes; and 

Secular, with poetic and ndgaraka touches, fulfilling the demands of the 
sensuous public; as in the example of terracottas with secular subjects from 
Mathura, Rajghat, Ahicchatra, Candrabetgarh and numerous excavated 
sites of the historical period.'* 


The earliest depictions of mithunas (couples) associated with Sri, 
the goddess of abundance, in stone art is found on the 2nd century 
B.C. monuments of Sanchi and Bharhut, and also in Bodhgaya. In the 
Western Deccan also we come across -mithuna depictions in the 
Buddhist caves of Kondane and Pitalkhora, belonging to c. 2nd-Ist 
century B.C. 9A few of these contain some erotic features. Between 
the Ist and 3rd centuries A'’D. the mithuna theme became very 
popular and found a varied expression in the arts of Gandhara, 
Mathura, Western Deccan and the Andhra region. There isa gradual 
sensualisation of the motif and an increasing use of secular themes.. 
Instead of simple portrayals of couples holding hands or with 
offerings for worship which we find in the early monuments, we 
come across varieties of mithuna motifs including kissing, embrac- 
ing, and other precoital activities at Mathura, Nagarjunikonda, and 
other places. ” 

The period between A.D. 400 and 900 marks a qualisative change 
in the art tradition owing to the increasing feudalisation of society. 
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Besides the abundance of the mithuna motifs and cultic figures, we: 
come across numerous specimens depicting sexual activities, a few of 
which may vaguely have someting to do with Tantric rituals. It is, 
however, interesting to note that from the 5th century onwards we: 
get inscriptional evidence of patronage by ministers and ‘feudal 
chiefs towards Tantric worshippers. In the temple art of Aihole, 
Badami and Mahakutesvara we come across an increasing presence 
of. the Kamsiastriya poses. of love-making. The lintel of Cave I of 
Badami depicts aman and woman in copulation in the frontal pose.?! 
That the depiction of erotic motifs was a convention independent of 
sectarian influences in this period is proved by their corresponding 
and contemporaneous appearance in the Buddhist caves at Ajanta, 
Ellora, and Aurangabad. Coital scenes also occur on the temples of 
_ Pattadakal, the alternate capital of the Calukyas. But it should: 
be noted in this connection that the depiction of sexual intercourse: 
had not yet been accepted at all sites of the period, not even in the 
shrines associated with Tantrism like Pasgupata caves of Elephanta, 
Mandapeivara, and Jogesvari in Bombay; the Sakta temple of Chausath 
Yoginis at Khajuraho; and the Buddhist Tantric caves of Ellora and 
Kanheri. 

In the subsequent epoch from ¢. A.D. 900 onwards, there was really 
an outburst of erotic expression—bold, frank, and gross, with: 
countless varities of copulative acrobatics—on the exteriors and 
interiors of religious buildings. Besides the well-known temples of 
Puri and Konarak in Orissa and the Khajuraho groups, we have 
numerous temples in Madhya Pradesh (Sohagpur, Gurgi, and, 
Baijnatha in Jubbalpur area; Padhavli and Kadwaha in the Gwalior 
region; Sanchi, temple No. 15, Kakpur, Badoh, Udayapur, and 
OmkareSvara in the Malwa region), Gujarat (Modhéera, ‘Sunak, 
Roda, Motap, Siddhapur, Kheda-Brahma, Galtegvara, Sejakpur, 
Ghumli, Bavka, and Dabhoi), Maharashtra (Ambernath, Lonad, 
Sinnar, Balsane, Deviana, Patna, Pedgaon, Karjat, Katarkhatav and. 
Gursala), and: Mysore (Belur, Halebid, Somanathapur, Bagali, 
Belgamve, and Hangal) where erotic scenes are abundantly exhib- 
ited.” 

The erotic depictions can roughly be divided into two catego- 
ries——non-orgiastic and -orgiastic. Both these categories include 
many types and they correspond closely to the descriptions of sexual 
acts found in the Kamaésastras. Desai classifies the types as: 
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J-A. A man with two partners 
I-B Two men with one'woman in subdued relationship 
I-A A man with two women in sexual relationship 
jl-B Two men having sexual relation with one woman 
I-A Attendants present near an amorous non-coital couple 
II-B Attendants present near a copulating couple 
-JH-C Attendants helping the copulating couple 
I-D One of the partners while copulating touching the sexual 
parts of the attendants—who are,also shown in excited 
conditions—with their own hands on the sexual parts 
IV-A Aman in company of many women 
’-B. Many. men in sexual relationship with one woman 
V Many men and women in a promiscuous orgy 
» VI A number of couples ene ONey eva in sexual 
relations 


Central India represents all the types; Gujarat I-A, LB, I-A, IB, 
Ii-B, I[V-B, V and VI; Karnataka II-B in general and also HI-B, HI-C 
and V; and Orissa specially III-C. Type IV-B is peculiar to Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. Type V is mainly restricted to Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
central India, except for rare depictions at Konarak, Khiching, and 
Belgamve. Type V1 is represented mainly in western Deccan, Gujarat 
and central India. Type III-D is depicted at Khajuraho. Type IV-A is 
‘very rare. 

But how far are all related to Tantrism? There are some writers 
who hold. that the coital postures in which the lovers are shown on 
the ‘medieval temples are sexo-yogic.* Of course there are some 
postures which appears to involve Hathayoga techniques as are seen 
in the head down poses of Khajuraho, Padhavli, Belur, and other. 
places. But these are imaginative techniques, having nothing to do 
" with Hathayoga proper. The gymnastic poses representing mutual 
_ mouth-congress on the temples of Khajuraho, Galteévara, Puri, and 
Konarak. involve women in‘considerable athletic feats. Again most: 
of the postures in which sexual intercourse is depicted represent 
frontal standing poses, and also copulation from the rear (vy@nata 
-pose) ‘and other varieties which are not associated with yogic tech- 
niques or aims. Even ascetics who are depicted in the sexual scene are 
notshown in yogic poses. The inspiration behind all these depictions 
is the KémaSastra literature meant for the titillation and pleasure of 
the aristocratic class and the nagarakas or wealthy city dwellers. 
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Some traces of Tantric influence are however found in some 
erotic sculptures. For instance in the depiction of the sexual act near 
the deity (as at Padhavliin central India), or representation of sexual 
couples flanking the deities on the kumbha (as in some temples of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan) ; or nude goddess flanked on one side by an 
orgiastic scene and on the other by musicians and dancers (at Bavka 
and Ambernath), during haircutting ritual in association with 
copulation (at Bhuvaneswar, Puri, Konarak; and Ratnagiri in Orissa 
and in Bagaliin Karnataka) and so on. But these Tantric glimpses do 
not prove an obvious link between the erotic depictions on temples 
and Tantrism. Ifthere be any true Tantric artit should be functionally. 
related to updsand and sddhané to attain the bliss of non-duality. 
Unfortunately the temple depictions do not give us such an idea. The 
original Sakta-pithas are not associated with any sexual display. It is 
significant that in the Causath Yogini temple of Bheraghat there are 
representations on the pedestals, on which the images of goddesses 
are carved, of a yantra but not of erotic figures. Moreover, since it is 
a basic tenet of Tantra that the followers of Tantrism cannot expose 
their practices to the uninitiated, everything is conducted by them in 
secrecy. Only this much can be said that the apparently Trantric 
elements as may be gleaned from the erotic depictions on temples 
are in reality specimens of art influenced by some Tantric ideas but 
not functionally related to them. . 


Tantric Icons 


We have seen that the followers of Tantrism believe in the state of 
non-duality which can be attained through the union of the Male: 
and Female Principles represented either within one’s body as Siva 
in the sahasrara and Sakti in the miiladhara or in the external world, 
as the man and the woman. The kundalini Sakti, coiled like a snake, 
traversing through six cakras to the sahasrara of the Yogin’s body, is 
often represented in the symbolic form of yantra. If someone calls 
this and allied pictorial representation as Tantric art, it should also 
be admitted that such art is not essentially expressive or decorative: 
It is purely cultic. So also are the icons. Although Indian figures of 
deities are regarded as specimens of art, because they have artistic 
qualities, by the art-historians, they are nothing but cult-images or 
icons in the eyes of the people at large. 

Tantric deities, mainly the Mahavidya goddesses, are very often 
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worshipped in images. The most popular image is that of Daksina - 
Kali which is worshipped all over Bengal and also in different parts 
of India in shrines dedicated to the goddess. The ‘iconic cult of Kali 
is a recent.development; it became popular only from the 17th 
century onwards. It is also interesting to note that the form in which 
the goddess is worshipped now does not strictly follow her textual 
iconological description. She stands on the chest of Siva lying as a 
corpse. She has four hands, in two of which she holds a skull and a 
sword and the other two exhibit vara and abhaya poses. She has 
untied hair and a lolling tongue pressed by her teeth. There are 
many legends regarding the genesis of this form. According to one 
version, Krsnananda Agamavagisa (or some other saint, the names 
differ) wanted to introduce a popular image of Daksina-Kali, and 
while he was contemplating on it, the goddess came and asked him 
to make the image according to the pose and position of the first 
person he would come across the next morning. The following 
morning when-he came out of his house he saw a milkmaid sticking 
cow-dung cakes for fuel on the wall of her house. She had one leg on 
the ground, the other one was on the heap of cow -dung; her right 
hand containing a lump of dung was raised. Seeing him she became 
very embarrassed and opened her mouth and pressed her tongue 
between her teeth—a typical Bengali mannerism expressing the 
sense of being ashamed. This became the model of popular Kali 
imges. But the image of Daksina-Kali worshipped by the Tantrics 
themselves is different. Here Siva lies on the ground with his penis 
erected and the goddess is seated naked on him having taken his 
penis into her sex organ in viparita-rati. 

There is no need, nor room, to give the details of all the Dey icons 
from the earliest period.” We shall refer only to those which have 
some pronounced Tantric character. Self-mutilation was probably a 
feature of the worship.of the goddess during the early Pallava and 
Cola period, as is evident from several Pallava panels where the 
devotee is shown as offering his own head. This custom might have 
some bearing on the Tantric conception of Chinnamasta. A late 
Pallava inscription upon.a slab refers to a warrior who had offfered 
his own head to the goddess and the slab itself contains a relief of 
that act.° Tantric Mahalaksmi is represented in an eighteen-armed 
image at Jajpur in the front facade of the Trilocana temple. Also a 
twenty-armed goddess, identified with Mahalaksmi, belonging to the 
10th century, is found at Simla in Rajsahi district. The Tantric 
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goddess Ekanam§a, who in the course of time assumed a Vaisnavi 
character, is worshipped as the principal deity in the Ananta-Vasudey 
temple at Bhuvaneswar with Krsna and Balarama on either side of 
her. Several medieval eastern Indian stone and bronze reliefs. 
Ekanam6$a have been discovered, of which reference may be made t 
an inscribed bronze image recovered from Imadpur in Bihar, an 
now in the British Museum, which shows the two-armed godde 
standing erect on a lotus with her right hand stretched down in, 
varada pose and her left hand holding a mirror.”’ 

The Jain representation of the Seven Divine Mothers (Sapt 
Matrka) at Khandagiri is well-known. The Sapta-Matrkas are o 
carved in relief on a regular stone slab with the figures of Virabhad 
and Gane§a on either side. A bronze composition, originally foun 
at Imadpur, and now in the British Museum, shows three Matrkas 
Brahmani, Kaumari and Vaisnavi—seated between Virabhadra an 
GaneSa. Separate reliefs of Matrkas are also common, such as thos 
found on the bank of the Markandeya Sarovara at Puri. The Patn 
Museum contains a complete set of individual Sapta-Matrka scul 
ture from Seraikela in the Singhbhum district.” The colossi of 
Eight Mothers (Asta-Matrka) from Muktimandapa near Jajpur 
the Fight Mothers with Sivaditi on the bank of the Vaitarani indic 
their popularity in Orissa. We have two sets of Matrkas at Jajpul 
Besides the one referred to above we have another of which tw 
colossal figures of Varahi and Indrani survive. The Parasuramesvar: 
temple, the Vaitala temple and the MukteSvara temple of Bhuvanesw: 
contain Sapta-Matrka images carved in relief. Individual and colle 
tive images of the Matrkasare found at Jodhpur, Jaswantpur, Bhin 
Ajmer, Mandor, Nagda, Chitorgarh, Ramgarh, Kekinda, Phel 
Osian, and other places of Rajasthan. Specially important is th 
group of Eight Matrkas at Mandor and Kekinda. The goddess 
belonging to the Sapta- Matrka panel of Ellora are shown as ca: 
ing babies on their laps. In the south sculptural representation: 
the Matrkas are found in the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipur 
and in the Pandya and Muttaraiya cave temples at Tirugokarn: 
Malayadippati, Kunnatur, and Tirukkalakkudi. From the 9th-c 
tury onwards, it became an established fashion to construct small 
shrines of the Matrkas in the temple enclosures. 

Of the individual Matrka images, an inscribed one of Camund 
comes from Jajpur which was installed by queen Vatsadevi, prob 
of the Bhumakara dynasty.” The Vaitala temple of Bhuvane 
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contains a terrific figure of Camunda. In Bengal some of her forms 
‘such as Riipavidya, SiddhayogeSvari and Dantira have found inde- 
pendent representation. An image of the last-mentioned aspect of 
Camunda, now in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat Museum, Calcutta 
(found originally in a Burdwan village), shows a two-armed ‘deity 
sitting on her haunches, strikingly Tantric features. Several other 
images of Dantira have been found in North Bengal. Camunda 
images have also been found from Betna, the ruins.of Rampal and 
Attahasa. A relief originally hailing from Sutna in Madhya Pradesh 
and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts 
an eight-armed image of Narasimhi seated in the ardhaparyanka pose 
on the back of a stylised lion. The Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta 
University preserves a figure of Varahi which shows the four-armed 
form of the goddess in question, with a fish in one of her right hands. 
The figure of a four-armed Vaisnavi with Garuda beneath her seat, 
bailing from Khiching, deserves special mention. This goddess is 
sometimes replaced by the Tantric Vagisvari whose figure in octoalloy, 
with eight hands, is now in the Rajsahi Museum. Another inscribed 
four-armed image of Vagisvari of A.D. 940 comes from Nalanda. 

A remarkable sculpture from Kagajipara at Vikrampur in East 
Bengal, four feet in height, shows in its lower part a well carved 
Sivalinga from the top of which emerges the half-length figure of a 
four-armed goddess, profusely ornamented, her first pair ofhandsin 
dhayanamudra, the second pair carrying a rosary and a manuscript. . 
It may stand for Mahamaya or Tripurabhairavi. A Candi image 
from Dalbazar in Dacca (third year of Laksmanasena) is often 
identifed with Tantric Bhuvanesvari. A six-armed goddess, also 
indentified with Bhuvaneévari, is found at Shekati in Jessore district, 
while another, a twenty-armed goddess, identified with Mahalaksmi 
is found at Simla in Rajsahi district. Two images of Sarvani are found, 
one from Mangalbari in Dinajpur and another from Chauddagram 
near Tippera. A seated image from Nowgong is identified with 
Sarvamangala while another in sandstone from Niamatpur with: 
Aparajita. These imges belong to the Pala-Sena period. 

The Yoginis occupy an important place in the Tantric cults. The 
term Yogini denotes female Tantric aspirants, a class of goddesses, 
and also different aspects of the Female Principle residing within the 
human body. The earlier Yoginis were women of flesh and blood, 
priestesses supposed to be possessed by the goddess. Later they were 
raised to the status of divinity. Each of the eight Matrkas is again said 
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to have manifested herself in eight forms, thus, making a total of 
sixty-four. Yoginis. Village Hirdpur i in Orissa contains a temple of 
sixty-four Yoginis.. In the inner face of the circular wall of the 
enclosure there are sixty niches, each containing an image of a 
Yogini. All of them are in standing posture. Circular Yogini temples 
are also found at Ranpur Jharial, Dudhai, and Lalitpur in Orissia, 
Temples dedicated to the sixty-four Yoginis are scattered all over 
central India. The Yogini temple at Khajuraho deserves special 
mention for its architectural features. The sixty- -four Yogini temple 
at Mitauli near Padhauli (11th century) is marked by sixty-five 
principal chapels and a circular central shrine with a mandapa i in 
front. In the sixty-four Yogini temple at Bheraghat near Jabalpur are, 
found not only sixty-four Yoginis but also eight Saktis, three rivers, 
four other goddesses, Siva and Ganefa, thus making a total of eighty: 
one figures. The Bheraghat figures are damaged, but most of them 
fortunately retain their names inscribed in the peripheral chapels. 

The names are not canonical and are evidently si from 
popular cults. 

Some of the Jain Yaksinis acquired a purely Tantric characters 
These goddesses are Jvalamalini, Padmavati, and Ambika whose 
temples and images are found in Karnataka.” In such works. as. 
Jvalinikalpa, Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, etc., dedicated to these god- 
desses, we come across an increasing insistence on Tantric prin- 
ciples. Jvalam4lini is conceived of as a terrible deity having eight 
hands which hold deadly weapons like discus, arrow, shield, trident, 
bow, snake, etc. The use of mantra, nydsa, yantra and mudra form 
the essentials of her cult. The Padmavatikalpa devotes one chapter to 
the rites relating to vasikarana. 

But more numerous are the representations of the deities of 
Tantric Buddhism. The Rajsahi Museum contains an 11th century: 
image of Ratnasambhava, hailing from Vikrampur, seated in vajrasana, 
on a lotus with his usual symbols and attendants.*? The Orissa State 
Museum at Bhuvaneswar contains two images of Amoghasiddhi, 
one in dhyanamudra against the background of a seven-hooded 
snake forming his umbrella, and the other, a life-size stone image, 
found from Udayagiri in Phulbani, with the same emblems. The 
National Museum at New Delhi contains a 10th century bronze 
image of Vajradhara from Nalanda seated in vajrasana on a lotus 
supported by four lions.. The Sukhabalpur (Dacca) image of 
Vajrasattva, now in the Dacca Museum, contains the Buddhist creed 
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on its back written in the tenth century Bengali characters.** The 
Indian Museum of Calcutta has three Vajrasattva images in stone— 
one from Nalanda and two from Salimpur. The Nalanda Museum 
contains a stone image of this god along with his companions. The 
Banpur hoard, preserved in Bhuvaneswar Museum, contains five 
bronze images of Vajrasattva in vajrdsana, the right hand holding 
vajra against the chest and the ghania resting on the thigh. 

The Padmapani brand of Avalokitesvara images is very common. 
Generally one-faced and two-armed, and represented as displaying 
the varada pose with the right hand and holding a stem of lotus in 
the left, images of this god in stone and metal are preserved in all the 
important museum of India. Of other brands of Avalokitesvara, 
images. of the Sadaksari-Lokesvara group are to be found in the 
Sarnath Museum, Indian Museum, Patna. Museum, Rajsahi Mu- 
seum, and -Maldah Museum. The one in Maldah, hailing from 
Ranipur, is a four armed deity in vajrasana, holding his usual - 
symbols, to whose right and left are Manidhara and SadakSari 
Mahavidya.** Nice specimens of Simhanada LokeSvara from Mahoba 
and. Magadha are now preserved in the Lucknow Museum. The 
Kurkihar hoard, preserved in the Patna Museum, contains a bronze 
image of Simhanada, seated on a lion, left hand stretched down- 
wards with lotus stalks while the right hand is pendant on the right 
leg. The Dacca Museum contains two stone images of Khasarpana, 
a form of Avalokitesvara, seated in lalitasana on a lotus seat, right 
hand in varada and the left holding a stalk of lotus, with Tara, 
Sudhanakumara, Bhrkuti, and Hayagriva as companions.® The 
Rajsahi Museum contains a stone image of Khasarpana, found at 
Mulchar in Vikrampur, the Indian Museum two stone images from 
Nalanda, the Patna Museum two images, one from Udayagiri in 
Cuttack and the other from somewhere in Bihar. A rock-cut stand- 
ing and also a rock-cut seated image of the Lokanatha form of 
Avalokitegvara are in the Ellora caves, which belong to 7th century 
A.D. Stone images of Lokanatha found from Mahoba, Sarnath, 
Nalanda, Bishenpur and other places and also metal images mainly 
from Nalanda and Kurkihar are common. Standing stone images of 
Jatamukuta Lokesvara, belonging to 9-10th centuries have been 
found from Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, Kurkihar, and Nalanda. The 
National Museum contains a tenth-century bronze image of this god 
standing in‘ samapadasthanaka with four hands, having aksamala in 
upper right, varada in upper left, lotus supporting vajra’in lower 
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right and water potin lower left. The principal left hand of the Indian 
Museum bronze image of this god is broken. The Sugatisandarsana 
form of Avalokitesvara is found in a tenth-century stone image from 
Gaya, now in the National Museum, a ninth-century stone from 
Kurkihar, now in the Patna Museum, anda tenth-century stone from 
Nalanda, now in the Indian Museum. A rare eleventh-century image 
of this god is in the Rajsahi Museum. It is six-armed, five of which 
show pdsa, tridandi, aksamala, kamandalu and varada pose. The 
Asutosh Museum of the Calcutta University hasa tenth-century stone 
image of this god from Bihar Sarif. An image of Nilakantha LokeSvara, 
hailing from Sarnath, now in the National Museum, shows two tiny 
figures carrying bowls instead of the usual serpent symbol. Another 
eleventh-century stone image of Nilakanthaisin the Nalanda Museum; 
itis seated in vajrdsana on a lotus with two hands holding a vase near 
the breast. Two tenth-century stone images of the Vajradharma form 
of Avalokitesvara from Nalanda, one in the Indian Museum and the 
other in the Nalanda Museum, show the distinguishing trait of the 
god—he is opening the blossom of a lotus with his right hand near 
the breast. A tenth-century stone image in the Rajsahi Museum, pot- 
bellied and dwarfish, standing on a lotus with three faces and fierce 
mien, six hands (one broken) containing different emblems, cor- 
responds to the description of Halahala Lokegvara.*® The Nalanda 
collection of the Patna Museum contains .a bronze image of 
Trailokyavasankara or Uddiyana Lokesvara seated in vajrasana and 

- holding indistinct objects. He has matted. hair arranged like a 
crown.*’ A bronze image found at Baudh in Orissa and now in the 
Bhuvaneswar Museum, showing four-armed, one-faced deity sitting 
erect on a lotus throne with his right foot on a foot-stool, carrying 
in his upper right hand a conch-shell, has been identified with 
Sankhanatha Lokegvara. The Indian Museum contains a bronze 
image of Arogyasali Lokesvara, having a stupa on the crest and 
decorative herbal plants on two sides. In sculptural representations 
Avalokiteévara is often flanked by goddesses, very often by the name 
Tara. 

Besides the very well-known gold-plated sixth-century bronze 
figure of ene found at Balaidhap in Mahasthan and now in the 
Rajsahi Museum,” we have several varieties of Manjusri images. The 
Indian Museum contains a bronze image of Vak or Vajraraga Mafijusri 
in vajrasanaand samadhi mudra. A nice bronze image of this god is in: 
the Baroda Museum.” The National Museum has a stone image of 
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Vak belonging to the 10th century. It has also two standing seventh 
-century stone images of the Siddhaikavira form of Marjuéri, from 
Sarnath and Nalanda. The Indian Museum has two stone images, 
belonging to the 9-10th centuries, from Nalanda and Bihar Sarif, 
while the Asutosh Museum has an eleventh-century stone from 
Bhangur. Bronze images of this god are also very common. A 
confusion is likely to arise between the forms of Lokanatha and 
‘Siddhaikavira, because both of them have the same symbol (lotus) 
and same mudraé (varada). The Arapacana form of Majfijusri is 
common” anda few of his images have been found even in Indonesia 
(cf. the Javanese Arapacana of the Leyden Museum). He is frequently 
represented in Nepalese bronzes in which his main symbol, a 
manuscript, is placed on a lotus. The National Museum has a bronze 
image of this god, seated in vajrdsana, right hand upraised and 
brandishing sword while the left holds a manuscript close to his 
breast. The Indian Museum also has a similar tenth-century image. 
The Banpur hoard contains two bronze images. The best image 
corresponding ‘to all iconographical details and with attendant 
deities—Jalini, Upakeéini, Candraprabha and Siryaprabha—is in 
the Dacca Museum. Itwas found at Jalakundi in Dacca." The Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisat (Calcutta) sculpture of Mafijusri holding in his left 
hand a sword on a lotus and with his Sakti on his left side, probably 
corresponds to Sthiracakra Manjuésri, whose bronze images from 
Nalanda are in the National Museum and the Indian Museum. The 
latter contains a stone image of the Vagisvara form of Marijusri 
carrying a bell in his right hand sitting on a lion throne. The bronze 
Vagisvara of the Kurkihar hoard is seated ona lion with prajniaparamita 
manuscript on a blue lotus in the left hand. The yellow variety of 
Vagigvara, which is known as Maharajalila Mafijusri, is nicely 
represented in a bronze image belonging to the Kurkihar hoard. A 
beautiful stone image of the Mafijuvara variety of Mafijusri, found at 
Nalanda and nowin the Rajsahi Museum is shown seated on the back 
of a lion with hands resting in dharmacakramudré and a book placed 
on a lotus. It belongs to 11-12th centuries A.D.” The Rajsahi Museum 
has three other Mafijuvara images in stone. From Nalanda four stone 
images of Mafijuvara have been recovered, three of which are in 
Nalanda Museum and the fourth in the Indian Museum. An image 
of this god has also been discovered from Birbhum district in West 
Bengal. In the Kurkihar hoard we come across five bronze images of 
Mafijusri-Kumarabhita, pot-bellied, wearing the sacred thread, round 
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ear-rings, jewels and jatamukuta, seated in single or double-petalled 
lotus with left leg pendant and supported by a lion, the left hand 
holding a book. Attendant deities are also present.® 

Arock-cut image of Bodhisattva Vajrapani, belonging to the Tey 
century, is to be found in an Aurangabad cave. A ninth century stone 
image has been found at Ratnagiri in Orissa. From Nalandaa good 
number of stone and bronze images have been discovered. One. 
them shows Vajrapani as surrounded by four seated female figure 
His left hand is placed on the left thigh, while he holds a vajrainh 
right hand against his breast.“ A few seated bronze images fro 
Nalanda show him with a camara or fly-whisk in the right hand. H 
wears a crown, ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets.” In the Kurkih 
hoard, a ninth-century bronze image of Vajarapani is seen with-le 
hand pendant grasping the stalk of a lotus on which is placed a vajy 
The right hand is in abhayamudra.* Minor Bodhisattvas are rare 
represented in sculpture. The Patna Museum contains a bron 
image of Bodhisattva Gaganagafija, recovered from Nalanda an 
belonging to the 9th century A.D., in lalita pose on a triratha pedesta 
The right hand is in varadamudra with jewel in it. In the left hand is 
the root of a kalpavrksa. The halo is broken.*” 

Among the gods and goddesses of Tantric Buddhism Heruka is 
very popular. Nairatma is the Sakti or Prajiia, i.e. the female conso 
of Heruka. When in embrace with this Sakti Heruka is known 
Hevajra whose yuganaddha form is well-kriown in Tibet. Vajrayogii 
is another Sakti of Heruka. The depiction of her recalls that of th 
Sakta-Tantric Chinnamasta. The Sarnath Museum contains a ston 
image of Heruka, found at the same place; dancing in ardhaparyan 
ona human corpse. The upraised damaged right hand holdsa vajr 
The left forearm, presumably holding a kapdlais missing, though thi 
portion having khatvanga may be seen. He has a grinning face and 
garland of human heads. The Nalanda Museum contains a tent 
century stone image of Heruka; it is much mutilated—its hand an 
legs are missing. The Indian Museum has a unique image of Heru 
in bronze. The Banpur hoard contains only one bronze image. 
unique specimen of this deity.in black chlorite, hailing from Badkam 
in Tippera and belonging to the 11th century is now in the Dac« 
Museum.* A sixteen-armed image of Heruka in union with his Sakti 
is now in the Nahar family collection. 

The Paharpur image of Hevajra has eight heads and sixteen arms; 
Itis represented in yuganaddhawith Sakti. Miniature dancing figure 
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are carved round the main pair and beneath them are a number 
of corpses. A smaller image, without the Sakti, has been found in 
Dharmanagar subdivision of Tripura. A stone image of Nairatma 

. from Nalanda, belonging to the 10th century is now in the Indian 
Museum. It is one-faced and two-armed, the right holding a kartari 
and the missing left apparently a kapdia. It is represented as dancing 
in ardhaparyanka on a corpse, with garland of skulls, fierce mien, 
upraised hair and Aksobhya on the crest. A supposed eleventh- 
century stone image of Vajrayogini is in Patna Museum standing in 
alidha, hands holding kartari and kapdla, with a khatvanga slung 
between the forearm and upper arm, it has a fierce mien and a 
grinning face. Sambara is not very different from Hevajra, since he 
is Heruka in yuganaddha with his Sakti Vajarvarahi. A ninth-century 
Nalanda stone image of this deity is in the Indian Museum. Three- 
headed and twelve armed, the god stands in a@lidha posture, with 
hands holding magic wand, skull-cup, severed head of Brahma, etc. 
Above his head, a four-armed goddess stands in the same pose, and 
this figure is repeated thrice below—between the legs of the central 
figure and at the sides. There is no doubt that she is Vajarvarahi.™ 
Yamantaka or Yamiri is also represented as embracing his Sakti. The 
Nalanda Museum contains a tenth-century stone image of Yamari, in 
pratyaidhaon a buftalo, having six heads and hands holding various 
emblems, dwarfish and pot-bellied, and with three round, rolling 
eyes in the bearded and bewhiskered main face which is crowned 
with a garland of human heads, An interesting sculpture in the 
collection of the Rajsahi Museum, hailing from Vikrampur, represents 
Krsna-Yamari. A form of this god has been identified in a bronze 
image from Ratnagiri. 

Images of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of the Hindu 
Kubera, have been found in Gandhara, Mathura, Sarnath, Magadha, 
Bengal and Nepal. The image of Jambhala is common in Orissa 
where we come across his pot-bellied form at Ratnagiri, Ayodhya, 
and Prachi valley. A good number of stone and bronze images of 
Jambhala have been discovered from Nalanda. The pot-bellied god, 
often with and sometimes without his consort Vasudhara, is shown 
seated in lalitasana with feet resting on a lotus or on Kalasa, holding 
citron in his right hand and a mongoose in the left. Such images 
are very common and have been found in various parts of eastern 
India.*’ Vasudhara images can be easily identified because of her 
cornsymbol. A tenth-century Nalanda stone image shows the goddess, 
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in her left hand’a vase with sprouting foliage indicating plenty for 
which she stands. The Indian Museum contains several] metal images 
of Vasudhara, all seated in lalitasana with right hand in varada and 
left holding stalks of corn. The latter is sometimes shown separately, 
rising from the pedestal itself. The Patna Museum contains a few 
bronzes of Vasudhara from Nalanda and Kurkihar.®® 

Afew Trailokyavijaya images have been found at Nalanda. One of 
them in stone is four-armed and is seen trampling on postrate figure 
of Siva. In other i images the god is shown trampling on both Siva 
and Parvati. National Museum contains an eleventh-century stone 
image of this god. A seventh-century bronze image in the Nalanda 
collection of the Patna Museum shows the god trampling upon the 
head of Siva with his left leg and the body of the Gauri with his 
right. The most interesting is one from Banpur in bronze. Here the 
trampled Siva image under his foot is eight-handed. Gauri with four 
hands, lies flat on her back and the god’s foot presses down on the 
bosom. The main figure is in pratyaldha attitude with two hands 
clasped against the chest. He wears a crown decked with five Dhyani 
Buddha figures, kundala in looped ears, broad necklace, and orna- 
ments all over the body. 

The Banpur hoard contains two bronze images of Kurukulla. One 
isin sitting posture, six armed, three-faced, three-eyed and blooming 
with youth. The other one represents Uddiyana Kurukulla. Itis fierce 
in form and hasa garland of skulls, the four hands holda bow, astalk 
of lotus, an arrow of flowers, and goad. She is in ardhaparyanka pose 
dancing on a corpse. The Nalanda collection of the Patna Museum 
contains a bronze image of Bhrkuti, four-armed, crowned, and 
standing. Her hands contain arosary, a tree-branch, a kamandaluand 
an unknown object. The image belongs to 9th century a.p.*4 The 
Indian Museum has an image of Parnagabari with three faces and six 
arms, represented as trampling upon Ganesa. Two tenth-century 
stone images discovered in Nalanda and Vajrayogini villages of 
Dacca district, now in the Dacca Museum, show them with prostrate 
figures of disease and pestilences in human shape under their feet. 
The Kurkihar hoard contains seven bronze images of Paranagabari 
belonging to 10th-12th centuries a.p.*° 

One of the finest images of Prajfaparamita, originally from Java, 
is now in the Leyden Museum. This has only one lotus bearing the 
manuscript of her name in her left hand, but the Indian Museum 
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image has two lotuses one on either side, each bearing a manuscript. 
The Maldah Museum contains a very nice stone image of this 
goddess, shown cross-legged and two-armed.” The Nalanda collec- 
tion of the Patna Museum has four bronze images of Prajhaparamita, 
all four-handed and in vajrdsana. There are also two inscribed 
bronze images of the same type in the Kurkihar hoard. The 
Nalanda Museum has five bronze images of Prajhaparamita. Stone 
images of Aparajita trampling upon GaneSa, with the right hand held 
in a slap-giving position, belonging to the 9-10 centuries, are in the 
collections of Indian Museum, Patna Museum, Nalanda Museum 
and National Museum. There is a bronze image of an eight-handed 
goddess, originally found in Tippera and now in the Dacca Museum, 
which has been wrongly identified with Sitatapatra Aparajita by 
Bhattasali.®° 

An eighth century stone image from Ratnagiri, seated in lalitasana, 
right hand in varada and left holding an asokatwing, flanked by 
Vidyadharas on either side, shows Marici in her Asokakanta form. 
The eight-handed form is known as Sita-Marici, corresponding 
images of which type have been found in Ujani and Panditsar, now 
in the Dacca Museum,” and from Vikrampur, now in the Rajsahi 
Museum. The Indian Museum contains a few eleventh-century stone 
images of Pita-Marici (same as Sita, difference being in colour), and 
the Rajsahi Museum has one secured from Narkelberia. The three- 
faced, eight-armed Picuva form of Marici is represented in three 
Nalanda stone images, two belonging to the National Museum and 
one to the Indian Museum. The latter also contains a tenth-century 
stone image from Nalanda which shows the goddess, three-faced 
(the right one or left is of a sow) six-handed, standing on a chariot 
drawn by pigs. The Banpur hoard contains one image of Marici in 
bronze. Marici is usually represented with three faces, the left one 
being that of a sow. 

A tenth-century stone image of Cunda from Nalanda, now in the 
National Museum, shows the goddess in vajrasana, the main pair of 
hands rest on the crossed soles of the feet and hold a bowl. Metal 
images of Cunda represent a variety of forms. The Indian Museum 
has.a few four armed images, the main pair of hands joined on 
crossed soles, the remaining right hand holding a rosary or in varada 
pose and the left one holding a manuscript-on-lotus. Similar images 
belonging to 9-10th centuries are in the Nalandaand Patna Museum. 
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A tenth-century twelve-armed bronze image of Cunda from Nalanda, 
now in the Indian Museum, deserves special mention. The Pa 
Museum containsa Nalanda bronze image of eighteen-armed Cunda 
in vajrasana on a lotus throne.” Another eighteen-armed bronze 
image of this goddess from Nalanda is now in the National Museum 
The eighteen-armed stone Cunda image from Niamatpuri a Rajsahi, 
now in the Rajsahi Museum, is also of great importance.” 

The goddess Tara in her early and simple form is endowed witlf 
two hands and is generally found seated on a lotus, right hand 
exhibiting varada (rarely abhaya; cf. the Ellora specimen) and the left 
holding a stem of lotus. This form is found in numerous sculptural 
specimens. A form showing the goddess bearing a cakra of white 
lustre on her breast, known as Mrtyuvajicana, is represented in a 
stone image of Rajsahi Museum and two tenth-century bronze 
images now in the Nalanda Museum. The well-known variety of 
Arogya Tara (ardhaparyanka, varadain right hand, utpalain the left) 
has numerous broze representations. Stone images of Astamahabhaya- 
Tara, so named because she is invoked to dispel eight fears, repre- 
sented amidst eight other goddesses, have been found at Ratnagiri 
in Orissa, now in the Patna Museum; at Nalanda, now in Nalanda 
Museum; and at Somapara in Bangladesh, now in the Dacca Mu- 
seum. The one in Dacca has eight miniature figures of goddesses on 
the prabhaval, four on each side and the figure of Vajrasattva on the 
extreme right corner of the pedestal. The Kurkihar hoard of the 
Patna Museum has as many as eight seated. bronze images of the 
Syamatara group.™There are twenty standing images in the Kurkihar 
hoard, nine bending forward slightly and eleven in samapadasthanaka: 
The Banpur hoard has eleven Tara images in bronze all in lalitasana 
carrying utpalain the left hand and exhibiting varadain the right. An 
eight-century standing bronze image of Dhanada Tara exhibiting 
abhaya, rosary, lotus-stalk and manuscript is in the Nalanda Museum. 
A bronze image of Vajra Tara in the Dacca Museum, originally 
hailing from Majvadi, Faridpur, is shown within an eight petalled 
lotus with the figures of eight attendants carved on the inside of the 
petals.® It reminds us of one of the same type of images found at 
Chandipur in Bhagalpur and nowin the Indian Museum. This image 
is also in the form of a lotus and represents the complete mandala 
with all the attendant deities. It is so constructed that it can be 
opened and closed at will. The petals are eight in number and each 
bears the image of an attendant deity. 
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This glossary is based mainly on the following works: Kalivilasatantra 
(Tantric Texts, Vol. VI, 1917), Kulacudémanitantra (TT, Vol. IV, 
1915), Kulaérnavatantra (TT, Vol. V, 1917), Kaulavalinirnaya (TT, 
Vol. XIV). Kaulamargarahasya (ed. S.C. Vidyabhusana, Sahitya Parisat, 
Calcutta Series, No. LXXVI), Kramadipika (Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series» No. CCXXXIII), Gandharvatantra (eds. R.C. Kak and H.B. 
Sastri, Srinagar, 1934), Gayatritantra (ed. and pub. R.M: Chatterjee), 
Goraksasiddhantasamgraha (Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. XVIII, 1925), 
Gheranda Samhité (Panini Office pub. 1914), Tantrarajatantra 
(TT, Vols. VIII, XII), Tantrasara (Vasumati edn. 1341 Bs, 1934), 
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Tarabhaktisudharnava (TT, Vol. XXI, 1940), Tripurdrahasya (Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts, No. 15, 1925), Nirvdnatanira (ed. and pub. R.M. 
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Vols. XXIL-XXII]) , Padukapancaka (TT, Vol. Il, 1913), Purascaryarnava 
(Pratapasimha Shah Bahadur Varma, 3 pts., Calcutta, 1901, 1902, 
1904), Prapaicasara (TT, Vols, III, XIX, XX), Pranatosani (Vasumati 
edn.), Nityasodasikérnava (Anandaégrama Sanskrit Series, Vol. LVI, 
1948), Mahdnirvanatantra (ed. A. Avalon, Calcutta, 1929), 
Matrkabhedatantra (ed. C. Bhattacharyya, Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 
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Abhayamudra 
Gesture of protection. The hand showing this mudra should be 
slightly elevated and bent with the palm turned outward, the 
fingers being outstretched and elevated. 


Abhicara 
Rites for performing black deeds and causing harm to others like 
marana or killing someone, vasikarana or hypnotizing, stambhana 
or arresting, ucdtana or driving away, vidvesana or creating bad 
blood and so on. Saradatilaka XXIII. 123-5; Saktisangama, Kali, 
VIII.102-5. Such acts should not be indiscriminate. Tantrardja, 
XMI. 94-5. 


Abhiseciki 
A form of consecration in which the teacher worships Siva and 
Sakti in a vessel and then anoints the disciple with its water. 
Raghava on Séradatilaka V. 127-40. 


Abhiseka 

Consecration of the aspirant to be performed before or after the 
initiation. Raghavabhatta on Sdradatilaka, IV. 1; Pranatosani Il. 5, 
p. 142. It is of two kinds—Saktabhiseka and Purnabhiseka. It is 
done by sprikling holy water on the aspirant while chanting 
mantras to propitiate different deities specially those driving away’ 
evil spirits. Purascaryarnava, V, pp. 405ff. The candidate for 
Purnabhiseka has to pass through severe ordeals. This special 
form of consecration bestows upon the aspirant a divine nature. 
Saktisangama, Kali, XI. 29-37. 


Acamana 
_ Symbolic purification of body by sipping water from the palm and 
sprinkling it on different parts of the body. Tantric Acamana 
consists in the purification of the three forms of body,—gross, 
subtle and causal. Mahanirvana, V. 39. 


Acdra 
The means of spiritual attainment which varies from person to 
person according to competence. Mahanirvana IV. 36-7. Acaras 
are generally of seven kinds—Veda, Vaisnava, Saiva,Daksina, 
Vama, Siddhanta and Kaula, falling into two broad categories— 
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Daksina and Vama. Interpretations vary regarding the nature and 
grouping of the dcaras. It is generally held that those who partici- 
pate in the rituals of Five Ms belong to the category of Vamacara. 
Kaulamargarahasya, p. 11. According to a different tradition every- 
one is a follower of Daksinacara by birth. It is only by initiation 
that one becomes a Vamacari. Pranatosani, VII. 4, p. 532. Some 
authorities are inclined to exclude Veda and Vaisnava from the 

category of Tantric dcaras. Matrkabheda, p. 6. In a few works we 
comie across a two fold Gypion of the adcaras.—Aghoracara and 
Yogacara. 


Acarya 
The preceptor who has mastery over the scripture, who under- 
stands the real significance of the rites and who is disciplined 
physically and mentally is known as dcdrya. Kularnva, XVII. 


Acit-Sakti 
One of the two forms of Sakti, the other being citor consciousness. 
Itis also knownas Parigraha-Sakti and Upadana-Sakti, i.e. material 
cause, of which the universe is a manifestation. 


Adhah-amnaya 
One of the six geographical regions of the Tantric cult, presiding 
over by goddesses such as Vagisvari, Vajrayogini, Pannagi, 
Nairteévari, etc., of Buddhist and Jain affiliation. Saktisangama, 
Sundari, III. 182-8; Pranatosani, I..9, p. 64; shepard 1 
p. 13. 


Adhikava 

Qualification and competence for Tantric worship. Only those 
who are free from all narrowness and are actively engagéd in the 
work of human welfare have this competence. Sarvahimsa- 
-vinirmuktah sarvapranihite-ratah, so’asmin Sastre’ adhikari tadanyo 
bhramasadhaka. Gandharvatantra, 11. 19. There are various types of 
Tantric sdédhand with a variety of purposes, and hence the 
qualification for initiation vary from person to person according 
to’ the nature of sddhand one undertakes. Those who do net 
believe in the Vedic way are specially entitled to have’ Tantric 
initiation. Kaulamargarahasya, pp. 91, 105. : 
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Advaya, Advaita 
Non-dualism as opposed to dualism (dvaita) which is one of the 
main features of the idealistic philosophical systerhs of India. In 
all forms of Indian religious beliefs, Tantrism included, this 
philosophical concept plays a significant role. 


Adhvasodhana 
The process of purifying the body which consists of six adhvas 
‘technically known as varna, pada, mantra, kalé, tattva and bhuvana; | 
See Raghavabhatta on Séradatilaka, v.77. , 


Adhyasa 

A form of symbol worship. The objective approach to the symbol. 
is known as sampad, while the subjective is known as adhydsa. The. 
former is like the visualization of the deity or idea in a thing, may 
be an image or a symbol, while in the case of the latter, though the. 

_ thing exists and is used as a means of concentration, the main. 
emphasis is on the mind of the worshipper and on the deity or 
idea that is chiefly concerned. Aropyapradhand sampat adhisthana- 
pradhdano ‘adhyadsah, Vedantakalpataru, 1.1.4.. 


Adya-Sakti 
Premordial energy conceived as a goddess. 


Aghamarsana 
The way of driving away sins from the body conceived as papa- 
purusa (the sinful being) by sprinkling water on its different parts. 
Malinitantra quoted in Tantrasara, p. 79. 


Aghora 
One of the five fonds of Siva, black in colour, terrible in nature, 
the presiding deity of the southern region. Nirvdnatantra quoted. 
in Prénatosani, I. 9, pp. 63-4. Name of a Saiva sect following the 
Vamacara way. Saktisangama (Tara), I. 92-4. Name of one of the 
two general divisions of Tantric dcdras, the other being yoga. 
Aghori means ‘terrible’, ‘fearful’. 


Agneya-kala 
Aspects of a particular state in cosmic evolution. These are. 
connécted with the element of fire and symbolised, by ten god- 
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desses—Dhimrarci, Uma, Jvalini, Visphulingini, Susri, Surapa, 
Kapila, Havyavaha and Kavyavaha. Prapancasara, III. 18-19. 


Agneya-varna 
Letters connected with the elements of fire. These are ya, ra, la, ba, 
$a, sa, a, haand ksa. Raghava’s com. on Saradatilaka, II. 1-3. 


Ahamgrahopasana 
The form of worship which, according to Appaya Diksita’s com- 
mentary on the Bhdévanopanisad, is based upon the feeling of total 
identity of the worshipper and the deity. 


Ahamkara 
An evolute of Prakrti which, according to the Sankhya, originates 
from mahat or buddhiand generates manasor mind. In Tantra this 
Ahamkéraor principle of egoity is brought in relation to ajfacakra, 
one of the six nerve-plexuses situated within the body. 


Ajapa 

A special form of effortless meditation. Raghavabhatta on 
Saradatilaka, XIV. 91. The sounds ham and sah processed by the 
movements of breath themselves constitute the mantraand hence 
there is no need of muttering anything. The automatic constitu- 
tion of the hamsa-mantra takes place simultaneously in mulddhara, 
anahata and ajndcakras. Gheranda, V. 85. Ajapa is twofold—secret 
and expressed. The latter is again divided into two categories, 
sound and light. See under Hamsa. 


Ajniacakra 

One of the six nerve-plexuses situated between the eyebrows. It 
looks like a two-petalled white lotus, symbolised by. the letters ha 
and ksa, and is regarded as the seat of mind. Satcakraniritpana, 
XXXII; Ajfid denotes command, evidently of the guru who is 
supposed to reside symbolically within this nerve-cycle. Saubhagya- 
bhaskaraon Lalitasahasranaéma90. Within the pericarp of the lotus 
resides the six-faced and white-complexioned goddess Hakini. 


Ajnana 
False knowledge, divided into two kinds, paurusa, which con- 
cerns human nature, and bauddha, which concerns intellect. The 
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former is also known as énava-mala which is the root of worldly 

- existence. Tantraloka, I, p. 55. It is uprootd by diksa or initiation. 
The latter, for its eradication, requires, in addition, knowledge in 
scriptures. Vrttion Parasuramakalpasitra, 1.3. 

Aksamala. 

String of beads for counting the name of deity or mantra made of 
a kind of dried fruit called Rudraksa. It may be made with other 
materials also, like crystals, etc. 


Akula 
The Siva aspect of Sakti. Akulasyasya devasya kulaprathanasélini, 
Tantraloka, J\I.67. According to Abhinavagupta that which is 
manifested from Kula or Sakti is akula and i it is endowed with the 
elements of Siva. 


Alambhana 
A term for sacrifice. 


Alt dha . 
‘A posture of legs, as if a bow is charged with an arrow. The right 
leg is outstretched while the left is slightly bent. Pratyalidha is 
the reverse posture in which the left leg is outstretched while the 
right is slightly bent. 


Amdakala 
A type of kala or the active aspect of Sakti. It is equated with 
Sodasikala in Satcakravivrti and described as eternal and creative 
containing nectar flowing from the union of Siva and Sakti. See 
Tantric Texts, Vol. II, p. 130. It has also been brought in relation to 
‘the phases of moon. It is said to reside within the triangle of the 
 sahasrara lotus. See under kala. . 


Amndaya 
Zones of Tantric culture, five or six in number. Kularnava, Il. 7; 
Saktisangama, Sundar, V. 182- if 


Amrtikarana : 
Purification of the deity. The aspirant should recite three times 
the mila-mantra, the dipani-manira and the méaitrka and then with 
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letters and then with dhenu-mudrahe should sprinkle water on the 
’ head of the deity. Purascaryarnava, V, p. 343. 


Andahata ; 

. One of the six nerve-plexuses (satcakra) situated in, the. heart- 
region. It is conceived as a twelve-petalled lotus and as the seat 
of the element of air. The goddess Kakini is its presiding deity. 
Andhata is also the name of a particular form of sound. 


ores Sakti : 
One of the five concepts of Sakti found i in the Krama doctrine. 


Anavi-diksa i 

One of the three forms of dzksé or initiation psniened in the 
Rudrayamala, the other two forms being Sakti and Sambhavi. 
It is an elaborate system of initiation. in which mantra, arcand, 
dsana, nyasa, dhyana and different upacaras or articles are re- 
‘quired. Pranatosani, Il. 4, p. 117. It is of various types like Smarti, 
Manasiki, Yaugi, Caksuki, Sparsani, Vaciki, Mantriki, ‘Hotri, 

Sastri and Abhiseciki. See Raghava’ s com. on Séradatilaka, 

V. 127-40. 


Anavopaya 

A means of spiritual attainment which is also known as kriy@-updya. 
Though kriyé means action, it is used in the sense of knowledge. 
According to.Abhinavagupta, when knowledge is derived after 
the control of desires it is known as kriya. Tantraloka, I. 151. The 
knowledge by which dnavopdya or kriyé-updya is characterised is, 
however, dualistic and to some extent dependent on external 
objects, ibid, I. 219-20. 


Ananda 
Bliss. 


Anandabhairava, Bhairavi 
The chief male and female deities of the bhairavi-cakra. Their 
meditation is necessary for the purfication of wine. Pranatosani, 
VII. 2, p.511.For the maniasor their meditation see Mahanirvana, 
VII. 166-7. 
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Anandakanda 
Name of the eight-petalled lotus which is situated in the andhata- 
cakra. Garland of Letters, p. 119n. 


Anandanatha ; 
A term generally prefixed before the term guru. Saktisangama, 
Sundari, I. 139-40. - 


Anavasthollasa 
The last stage of spiritual progress according to some Tantric 
schools, the preceding ones being drambha, taruna, yauvana, 
praudha, tadanta and unmana. According to the Parasurama- 
kalpasittra, X. 68 the first four stage belong to the Samayacara 
and the last three, anavasthdincluded, to Svairacara. At this stage 
the mind of the aspirant gets totally absorbed in the deity. 


Anganyasa 
Feeling of the different parts of the body. Itis five-fold (paficanga) 
or six-fold (sadanga). The centres are heart, head, protective 
symbol, eyes and intestine. See under Nyasa. | 


Anima 
A kind of siddhi or attainment of miraculous power. 


Anjali Mudra 
Also known as sarvarajendra and samputanjali it is a gesture of 
veneration in which the two hands are clasped against the chest, 
palm to palm, both of which are extended upward with all fingers 
erect or slightly bent. 


Anji 
‘Regarded as a Kala or evolute of Sakti, often described as the 
vyapika-Sakti or all-pervading energy. Kalicarana’s com, on 
Satcakranirupana, XL. It is often described as an alphabetical 
symbol.. 


Ankusa 
Elephant goad. When the goad is surmounted by a vajra it is 
called vajrankusa. 
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Antahkarana 
The collective name of intellect ( buddhi) , egoity (ahamkdra) and 
mind (manas). Tantraloka IX. 236; Saradatilaka, I. 36. 


Antardasara 
The internal body of the mystic diagrams. According to the: 
Kamakalavilasa, 30, itis the inner shade of the flames of the cakras, 
known as vindu, trikonaand astakona, while the outer one is known 
as Bahirdasara. According to the Nityasodasikarnava, VI. 15 itis the 
‘ expressed ray of the navairikona or navayonicakra, i.e. the cakra 
consisting of nine triangles. 


Antarmatrkanydsa 
Feeling of the deity in the region around the neck where the 
existence of visuddha-cakra as a sixteen-petalled lotus is con- 
ceived. The letter or mdtrka symbolizing the essence of the deity 
which is supposed to exist in each petal is to be feltand meditated. 
jranarnava quoted in Tantrasara, p. 88. See also Purascarydrnava, 
V, p. 330. 


Antarpija 
See under Antaryaga. 


Antartirtha 
Tirthas or holy places supposed to exist within the human body. 
Pranatosani, III. 3, p. 178. See under Manasatirtha. ' 


Antaryaga 

Internal worship meant for aspirants belonging to higher grades. 
It is mental worship in which external formalities are redundant. 
See Mahdnirvanatantra, V. 143-9. According to the Devibhdgavata 
VII. 39.44. pure-consciousness is the absolute form of the goddess 
beyond all attributes, and the complete merger of the self of the 
aspirantin thisstream of consciousnessis antaryaga. The Gautamtya- 
tantra, Ch. IX. says that antaryagaleads to salvation within the span 
ofone’slife. Its virtues are elaborately stated in the Gandharvatantra, 
XII. 24-7. 
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Anu 

The term for atom. Anu also denotes one of three categories of 
Trika philosophy indicating jivaor individual, also knownas pasu, 
When Siva owing to his own independence expresses himself in 
the contracted form ofa fettered individual he comes to be called 
as Anu. Sa eva svatantryat atmanam samkucitam avabhiisayan anu 
ucyate. Tantrasara, p. 6. The term Anu is also used to denote a 
means (updya) for spiritual attainment which contains an ele- 
ment of dualistic sense. It leads to vikalapa knowledge, i.e. know- 
ledge based on object, which is of course a means but not an end, 
See Tantraloka, I. 150. 51; I. 219.21. According to Abhinavagupta 
that which is fettered by six false coverings in the body is called 
Anuandas such the term isasynonym of pasu, purusaor jiva. Every 
being is enveloped by kaficukaor coating of impurity. This coating 
is known as Anavamala, ibid., I. 74; IX. 113, 144, 205, 206. Anu is 
also.a term for mantra. As the external form of an individual is 
fettered by the veil of impurity, but in reality the individual is 
pure, so also the material body of a-mantra constituted by sound, 

- appears to be.a fettered entity, a mere combination of words and 
sound, although in reality itisa conscious principle. See Bhaskara’s 
Setubandha com. on Nityasodasikarnava, VII. 43. 


Anukalpa 
Substitutes, especially of the Five Ms, like garlic for meat, coconut- 
water for wine, etc. This substitution holds good also in re case. 
of sacrifices. 


Anupaya 
Knowledge resulting from dnanda or bliss which leads to the 
realisation of non-duality with Siva. Tantraloka, I. 242. 


Anuttara 
The manifested form of the Supreme Being. The term is used in 
"avariety of senses. See Paratrimsika, pp. 19ff. Anuttara is the name. 
of a form of Sakti according to Kasmira Saivism. Tantraloka, TI. 
186. 

Ap | aces | 
The element of water as one of the constituents of the universe. 
This is symbolically represented as belonging to svddhisthana- 
cakra of the human body. Satcakraniripana, wy. 15fE. 
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Apara 
The term for material or mundane. Apard vidya is material 
knowledge. Likewise apard Sakti is that aspect of Sakti which 
confers a variety of material attainments upon the worshipper. 
_Apara worship is also meant for practical purposes. 


Apara-Nada and Apara-Vindu 
See under Nadaane Vindu. | 


Apyayana 
pane of the mantras by various means. Tantrasdara, p. 54. 


Arambha-ullasa 
The first of the seven stages of spiritual attainment. Others being 
taruna, yauvana, praudha,. praudhanta, unmana and anavastha. 
Parasuramakalpasitra. X. 68. 


Ardhacandra-Sakti : 
Symbolical half-moon as the repository of Saktiwhere the aspirant . 
becomes all-knowing. It has five kala or functional aspects known 
as Jyotsna, Jyotsnavati, Kanti, Suprabha and winala Garland of 
Letters, 3rd. edn., p. 196. os 


Avdhaparjatha - 
Also called Maharajalila, itis a peaculiar dsana és sitting. Both the 
legs are on the same pedestal. One of the knee is raised while the 
other is bent. PMG 


Artha 
One of the four Purusarthas deadtng wealth or material Prosper 
ity. The term is also used to denote ‘meaning’ and ‘expression’. 


Aruna 
Name of the presiding Sakti of one of the eight corners of the 
astakonacakra. Nityasodasikarnava, 1. 191-2, 


Asamprajnata samadhi 
Name of Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 


Asana 
Posture, seat, pedestal. The term denotes a mystic or any attitude 
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exhibited in the lower limbs. Asana is of various kinds, such as 
paryanka, vajraparyanka, ardhaparyanka, lalita, bhadra, alidha, etc. 


Asava 
A type of wine. 


Astadalapadma 
Eight-petalled lotus, actual or imaginary, used as universal Tantric 
symbol in the composition of the cakras within and without the 
human body and also in the diagrams. The petals are said to 
contain the letters Ka, Ca, Ta, Ta, Pa, Ya, Sa and La, Kamakala- 
vilasa, 33. Presiding goddesses Anangakusuma, Anangamekhala, 
-Anangamadana, Anangamadanautara, Anangarekha Ananga- 
vegini, Anangankusa and Anangamalini. Nityasodasikarnava, 
I. 177-78. They are known as Guptatarayogini. The attain- 
ment is known as Mahimasiddhi; associated mudra, akarsini. 
Gandharvatantra. V. 96; XVII. 42. 


_ Astakonacakra oe 

Octagonal diagram said to be the extension of trikona-cakra or 
triangular diagram. Kamakalavilasa, 29. It is regarded both as the 
gross and as the subtle body of the goddess. Cidvalli com. on ibid. 
40ff. Each of the eight corners of this cakra is presided over by a 
goddess or Sakti, known respectively as Vasini, Kamesi, Modini, 
Vimala, Aruna, Jayini, Sarvesi and Kaulini. Nityasodsikarnava, 
I. 191-2. The attainment resulting out of this cakra worship is 
known as bhuktisiddhi. The presiding deties are known as Rahasya- 
yogini and they are propitiated by offerings in khecarimudra. 
Gandharvatantra, XVII. 74-6. 


Astamaithunanga 
Eight techniques required for sexual union—smarana (calling 
up), Airtana (uttering sweet words), keli (sport), preksana (special 
looks) guhyabhdsana (secret dialogue), savikalpa (determination), 
adhyavasaya (patience and perseverence)and kriyanispatti (com- 
pletion of the sexual commerce). Daksasamhitd, VI. 31-2. 


Astamatrka 
The eight Matrka goddesses—Brahmani, MaheSsvari, Kaumari, 
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Vaisnavi, Varahi, Aindri, Camunda and Mahalaksmi—supposed 
to reside in the Visnurekha of the bhupurayantra. Nityasodasikarnava, 
I. 169-71. 


Astapasa 
Eight fetters leading to human bondage: ghrné (hatred), lajja 
(shame), bhaya (fear), Sanka (misgiving), jugupsa (upbraiding), 
kula (pedigree), stla (manners) and jati (birth or caste). 
Parasuramakalpasittra, X. 70. 


Astaprakrti 
Collective name of the first eight Sankhya tativas: Prakrti, Mahat, 
Ahamkara and the five Tanmatras. 


Astasiddhi 
Eight miraculous attainments. 


Asta-Tara 
Eight forms of the goddess Tara: Tara, Ugra, Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, 
Sarasvati, KameSvari and Bhadrakali. 


Asvakranta 
The region extending from the Vindhya hills to the great sea. In 
the Mahasiddhasdratantra the western boundary of Asvakranta 
has been located on the Karatoya in the Dinajpur district and the 
eastern boundary in Javadvipa or Java. 


Atimargi 
Follower of an extreme path. 
Atmasamarpana 


Surrender of the self to the Sadhyadevata or chosen deity. For the 
mantra see Saradatilaka, VII; Mahanirvana, VI. 178-91. 


Atmasuddhi 
Purification of the self by various processes. Kularnava, V1. 


Atmatattva 
Doctrine of the self. 
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Atmavali 
Sacrifice of the self, ie. complete surrender of one’s mental 
faculties like thinking, feeling and willing to the supreme god: 
dess. Gayatritantra, V. 


“Atinaya 
An aspect of Krama doctrine. See under Krama. 


Atirahasyayogini 
Collective name of the three presiding goddesses of three angles 
of the érikona or mystic triangle. The goddess on the top angle is 
known as Kameévari, on the right angle as Vajresvari and on the 
left angle as Bhagamalini. Gandharvatanira, V. 112-13. 


Audaka Snana 
Bathing in a river. It is also known as Varuna-snana. 


Avadhita 
The aspirant who commands universal réverence, who is free 
from all prejudices and who has knowledge of his own self is. 
known as Avadhiita. Kularnava, XVI. They are divided into two. 
classes—householders and recluses. Pranatosani, VII. 4, p. 532 
Avadhittas belonging to the highest grade are known as: 
Kulavadhitas. They have a divine character. Mahanirvina, VI. 
271-83. Avadhita is also the name of a nerve. 


Avagunthana-Mudra 
Name of a hand-pose which is formed by clasping the fingers of 
the left hand. Only the fore-finger is to remain open and pendant. 


Avahani-Mudra 
Ahand pose made by joining two outstretched palms and holding 
the ring finger by the thumb. Tantrasara, p. 567. 


Avarana-Cakra 
A different name of navacakra, Tantraraja, V. 9-11. 


Avaranadevata Pa 
Goddesses also known as Yoginis presiding over the nine cakras. 
Their names are Prakata, Gupta, Sampradaya, Kulakaulya, 
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Nigarbha, Rahasya, Atirahasya and Parapararahasya. Setubandha 
com. on Nityasodasikarnava, LE 1645. 


Avidya 
False knowledge. 


Avinabhava Sambandha 
Relation of non-duality or identity which holds good in the case 
of Siva and Sakti in the Tantras. 


Avira 
Aspirants belonging to the probationary stages of drambha, taruna, 
yauvanaand praudha. Ramesvara’s Vrition Parasuramakalpasitra, 
X.68. They are not so advanced in spiritual attainment as to teach 
- the Vira standard. 


Avyakta 
The unmanifested. A synonym of Prakrti or primordial sub- 
stance. In the Saubhdgyabhdskara, p. 99 the term avyakta has been 
used to denote Karana-Vindu or the root cause to be manifested 
in effect. 


Ayudha 
Weapon. 


Bahihpija — 
See under Bahiryaga. 


Bahirdasara 

The external body of the mystic diagrams, meant for the expres- 
sion of the five elements like space, etc., and five tanmdtras like 
sound, etc., symbolised by ten letters beginning with Ka; 
Nityasodasikarnava, VI. 16. The ten triangles by which the theme 
is represented are presided over by ten goddesses. Ibid., 1. 184-6. 
They belong to the clan of Avaranadevata and are styled: 
Kulakaulayogini. Gandharvatanira, V. 102. See Antardasara, . . 


Bahirmatrkanyasa 
Feeling of the deity.in three. forms—creative, soacanine and 
destructive—in the outer parts of the body in terms of the 
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symbolism of prescibed letters known as Matrkas. It is to be done 
after performing the antarmatrkanydsa. Tantrasara, p. 89. 


Bahiryaga 
External worship complementary to eaiaee or internal wor- 
ship. 


Bahyapiuja 
See under Bahiryaga. 


Bali 
Sacrifice, oblation, gift offering. 


Banalinga 
One of the three forms of Linga or phallus, symbol of Siva, others 
being Itara and Svayambhi. In Tantric conception it is said to 
reside within the triangle of the anahata-cakra. Satcakranirupana, 
XXV. 


Bhaga-linga-kriya 
Actionsinvolving female and male genital organs in Devi worship. 


Bhairavaikdimya 
A term for moksa (liberation) or jzvanmukii. It is the unity of jtva 
(individual) with bhairva. Only those who are born of parents 
mentally impersonating Siva and Sakti are entitled to this form of 
liberation. Paratrimsika, p. 234. 


Bhairavicakra 
A cakra ritual in which Five Ms are used. The male and female 
aspirants, sit collectively and perform the rites which include 
drinking of wine and sexual intercourse. For details see 
Mahanirvana, VU. 54-206; Kaulavalinirnaya, VI, Kularnava, VII. 


Bhakti 
Devotion. 


Bhandabrahmandatativa : 
The theory that the body is the microcosm of the universe. 
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Bhandikera 
A Tantric sect mentioned in the Saktisangama-tantra 


Bhavanasiddhi 
A form of devotion and attainment in which the deity is conceived 
of in terms of certain characteristics. © 


Bhima 
Name of the six-petalled lotus of the svadhisthana-cakra, 
Nirvdnatantra, V. 


Bhujangama Mantra 
A class of defective mantras. Raghava on Séradatilaka, II. 111. 


Bhuktimukti 
Ajl- round success. 


Bhuktisiddhi 
Name of an attainment, consisting of material and spiritual 
success, to be -achieved through. the rituals of astakonacakra. 
_Gandharavatantra, XVII. 75. 


Bhumisparsa 
A mudréin which the right hand has the palm turned inward and 
the fingres outstretched, with the tips touching the ground. 


Bhupura 
A quadrangle with four doors and a triangle inside, the lines 
being known as Brahma, Visnu and Siva. On the Brahm line are 
situated ten Siddhis, on the Visnu line eight Matrkas and on.the 
Siva line ten Mudra-Saktis. Gandharvatantra, V. 76; Nityasoda- 
Sikarnava, I. 166ff. 


Bhuta 
The material elements. The term also denotes a class of mis- 
chievous spirits or hobgoblins. 


Bhitapasarana 
Chasing away evil spirits and disturbances with the help of man- 
tras. Raghava on SéradGtilaka, IV. 10; Purascaryarnava, WI, p. 154. 
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During sacrifice it is done by sprinkling white mustard seeds. 
Tantrasara, p. 616. 


Bhitasuddhi a 
Purification of the five .elements—earth,water, fire,. air and 
space-——of which the body is constituted. It is done with the help 
of mantras and magical rites and also with the help of yogic 
exercises. Tantrasara, pp. 58-87 Prénatosani, III.5, p. 202; Puras- 
caryarnava, III. 6, pp. 164-8; Tarabhaktisudharnava, V. pp. 153-7. 


Bija 
Seed. In Tantra it signifies the germ-syllable which takes the form | 
of a deity. It is also the term for semen. 


Bodhana 
Processing of mantra. Tantrasara, p. 54. 


Bodhini 
A form of Sakti situated on the second point above the ajiidcakra, 
it is considered as a:seed..Kalicarana on Satcakranirupana, XL 
Bodhiniis also described as one of the five kalas or manifestations 
of Nirodhini-Sakti (the Sakti which offers resistance to the up- 
ward march of kundalini). Garland of Letters, p. 196. 


Brahmacakra . 
Name of a cakra representing equilibrium of Sakti in the form of 
vindu. It has been equated with Uddiyana Pitha. Gandharvatantra, 
V. 123. Nityasodasikarnava, VIM. 171. 


Brahmadvara 
The passage through which kundalin?.moves. It is a hole within 
the Svayambi-linga. Visvanatha’s com. on Satcakraniriipana, TI. 


Brahmagranthi 
One of the three knots situated:in the maipahandeabee: Com.-on 
Brahmavidyopanisat, 70. 


Brahmajnana 
Knowledge of brahman. 
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Brahmakapala 
Severed head of Brahma carried by Tantric Buddhist deities. 


Brahmanadi 
A nerve situated within the citrini nerve, or it may be the inner 
side of citrini. Kalicarana on Satcokraniriupana, Il. Other authorities 
equate it with susumnd. Yogasikhopanisat, V.17. 


Brahmani, Brahmi 
One of the seven or eight Matrkas. 


Brahmapadma 
Name of the four-petalled lotus of the muladhara. Nirvanatantra 
IV. 


Brahmarandhra 
A passage in the cerebral region. 


Brahmasvarupini 
An attribute of the goddess. 


Buddhi 
One of the evolutes of Prakrti, according to the Sankhya, which 
has been accepted in Tantra as a category of quality. Raghava 
on Saradatilaka, I. 17. According to the Kankalamalinitantra, Il, it 
is a feature of that aspect of mind which is conditioned by the 
element of fire. It is situated in the a@vidcakraand controlled by the 
goddess Hakini. 


Caitanya 
Consciousness. In internal worship (antaryaga) the aspirant has 
to think that’ the goddess is enshrined within his body as pure- 
consciousness or the self. Again, guru, mantra and devatd are also 
conceived as three forms of caitanya. Saktisangama, Sundari, III. 
11-13. 


Cakra 
Circle, used in a variety of senses, symbolising endless rotation of 
Sakti. In rituals there are different cakra-sadhana in which men 
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and female aspirants assemble and perform the rites of 
Pancamakara. See under bhairavi-cakra. According to the 
Niruttaratantra, X, cakras are of five types—raja, maha, deva, vira 
and pasu. The term cakrais also used to denote yantras or mystic 
diagrams and variously known as trikona-cakra, astakona-cakra 
and so forth. Again the term is used to denote different nerve- 
plexuses within the body. 


Caksusi-diksa 
A form of initiation in which the guru having concentrated his 
mind on the Supreme Being converts the disciple with only a 
complete glance. It-is otherwise called drk-diksad. Kularnava, 
XIV; Raghava on Saradatilaka V. 127-40; Merutantra quoted in 
Purascaryarnava, V, p. 390. 


Cancala 
See Caramala. 


Candra ; 
A Vamacari sect mentioned in Sektisangama-tantra, Tara, I. 92-4. 


Candrakala 
Symbol of crescent moon which exists on the crown of the 
goddess as the source of everflowing nectar. Mahdanirvana, XIII. 7. 


Candranadi 
Name of the nerve ida which is conceived as.a feminine entity, 
white in colour and representing Sakti in the form of moon. 
Satcakraniriupana, I. 


Candratattva 
Name of introvert mind which develops with successful control- 
ling of the functions of ida nerve. 


Caramala 
Garland made of rudraksa, conch, crystal and other objects meant 
for japa or recalling the name of the deity. Tantrasara, p. 29. 


Casaka 
Wine-glass. 
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Catuhsasthi-Yogini 
The sixty-four Yoginis. 


Caturdasara 
A mystic diagram supposed to represent the combined effect of 
various cakras. [tis made of fourteen triangles each being presided 
over by a goddess. These goddesses. are collectively known as 
Sampradayayogini. The attainment derived from it is known 
as Isitvasiddhi. Nityasodasikarnava IV. 149; VI. 17; XI. 179-83; 
Gandharvatantra, V. 99; XVII. 49. 


CaturvimSati-tattva 
The twenty-four Sankhya fundamenals very often used in Tantric 
formulation. Theseare five bhistasor gross elements, five tanmdtras 
or the subtle elements, five jidnendriyas or sense-organs, five 
karmendriyas or organs of action and manas (mind), buddhi (intel- 
lect), ahamkara (egoity) and prakrti (primordial substance). 


Catuskuta 
Arrangement of letters peculiar to the cult of Srividya. Tantrasara, 


p. 244. 


Chaya 
Sakti of sun. 


Cinadcara, Cinakrama 

A form of Kaulacara. The aspirant who is free from dualistic 
knowledge, is engaged in the welfare of human beings, has given 
up caste-prejudices, is peaceful and unattached and is free from 
all sins is entitled for Cina-sadhana. Taratantra, p. 20. A cinacdrtis 
a follower of Tarakrama and Chinnamastakrama. Saktisangma, 
Sundari, I. 188f€. In the Merutantra cinacarais described as one of 
the five fingers of Vamacara. Purascaryarnava,I, p. 20. 


Cintamani 
The gem that satisfies all desires. 


Citkala 
Name of samvit or pure-consciousness. It is that which from the 
vibration caused by the break of Prakaga-Vimaréa equilibrium of 
the Supreme Being. 
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Citrini 
Anerve, also known as.brahma-nadi, which is like the fibre ofa lotus 
stem. It is very often equated with susumna. It is also said that the 
susumna is constituted by three ndadzs, citrint which is of Sattva 
quality, vajra which is of Rajas quality and brahma which is of 
Tamas quality. Pranatosani, I. 4, p. 32. 


Citsakti 
The principle of consciousness. 


Cittasuddhi 
Purification of mind. 


Cudacakra 
A type of spiritual exercise meant only for those who have attained 
the status of Vira. This exercise consists of laya-yoga. Saktisangama, 
Sundari, I. 197-200. 


Dakini 

Various types of deities. In Tantric Buddhism they are especially 
celebrated. In the Ndaradapancaratra Dakini is described as a 
companion of Parvati and connected with the emergence of 
Chinnamasta. Prénatosani, V. 6, pp. 378-9. Regarded as special, 
forms of Parasakti, the existence of Dakini is to be conceived in 
the mitladhara, Tantrasara, p. 338. As the presiding deity of the 
miladhara-cakra Dakini imparts spiritual Paeeree to the aspir- 
ant. SAE ULGES, VUI. 


Daksinacara 
See under dcdira. It is the way of the spiritual attainment without 
the use of pafica-makaraand other extreme forms of rituals. Often 
Vedacara Vaisnvacara, and Saivacara are included within this. 
category. The followers of Daksinacara worship the great goddess 
in the traditional way. They believe in varndsrama and in. the, 
existing Brahmanical,methods. 


Daksina Marga 
See Daksinacara. 


Daksinasrotatantra 
Tantric texts belonging to the southern current. These are 
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Yoginijala, Yoginihrdaya, Mantramalini Aghoresi, Kridaghoresvar, 
Lakinikalpa, Marici and Mahamarici. 


Déamara 
A class of Tantric texts, traditionally six in number, Yoga, Siva, 
Durga, Sarasvati, Brahma and Gandharva. 


Dasa Mahavidya 
Ten Tantric goddesses—Kali, Tara, Sodasi, Bhuvanesvari, Bhairavi, 
Chinnamasta, Dhiimavati, Vagala, Matangi ‘and Kamala, 
' Prénatosani, V. 6, p. 374. The names vary in different Tantras. 


Dasa Mudrasakti 
Ten goddesses, conceived as mudra-sakti, are supposed to reside 
in the Siva-rekhad of the mystic triangle. Their names are 
Sarvasamksobhani, Sarvavidravini, Sarvakarsani, SarvaveSakari, 
Sarvonmadini, Mahankusa, Khecari, Vijamudra, Yonimudra and 
Trikhanda. Nityasodasikarnava, I. 199-200. 


Dasa Samskéra 
The ten sacraments prescribed for the Hindus—jivaseka 
(garbhadhdna), pumsavana, simantonnayana, jatakarma, namakarana, 
niskramana, annaprasana, cudakarana, upanayana and udvaha 
(vivaha), Mahanirvana, IX. 4. 


Dasdnga Purascarana 
Ten limbs of Purscarana—japa, homa, tarpana, abhiseka, agha- 
marsana, siryargha, jalpana, prandma, puja, and brahmanabhojana. 
Kaulavalinirnaya, XV. . 


Dasa Siddhi 
Ten miraculous attainments—Anima, Laghima, Mahima, Iéitva, 
Vasitva, Prakamya, Bhuktisiddhi, Icchasiddhi, Praptisiddhi and 
Sarvakamasiddhi. Nityasodasikarnava, I. 166-8. 


Dasavatéra 
The ten incarnations of Visnu often brought in relation to the 


ten Mahavidya goddesses. 


Deha Sadhana 
See under Kayasddhand. 
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Devatasuddhi 
Purification of the image of a deity with mantra and water. 
Purascaryarnava, Ml, p. 153. 


Devicakra 
General name of the nerve-plexuses. 


*Dharana Yantras 
The yantraswhich are generally used as amulet or talisman. These 
are drawn on leaves and dedicated to the names of different 
deities. Their use is regarded as efficacious. Tantrasdra, p. 585; 
Saktisangama, Tara, LI. 2. 


Dhérani 
Conglomeration of syllables, containing esoteric terms, used as 
a charm or prayer among the Tantric Buddhists. 


Dhéatusakti 
Collective name of Dakini, Rakini, Lakini, Kakini, Sakini and 
Hakini, presiding goddesses of the Cakras. 


Dhauti 
One of the satkarmas of the Yogic practices. It denotes washing, 
internal and external, for making the body pure. Dhautiis of four 
kinds—antardhauti, dantadhauti, hrddhauti and mulasodhana. 
Gheranda, I. 13. 


Dhyana . 
Meditation, which is concentration of mind on the chosen deity | 
by controlling all the sense organs. Kularnava, XVII. 


Dhyanamudra 
Also known as samadhimudra, it is the position of hands while i in 
meditation. The hands with palm upwards lie one upon the other 
on the lap with fingers stretched. 


Dhyandsana 7 
Also known as vajraparyanka or vajrasanait is the meditative pose 
in which the two legs are firmly locked with both soles visible. 
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Dhyanayoga 
Mental concentration on the process of the upward march of 
kundalini. Kalicarana’s com. on Satcakranirupana, LI. 


Digambara 
A class of avadhittas having the quality of Siva. Prénatosani, VII. 7, 
p- 532. The term also applies to a sect following Vamacara. 
Laksmidhara’s com. on Saundaryalahayi, 32. 


Diksa 

Initiation as an essential precondition of Tantric Sadhana. 
According to Visvasdra-tantra, diksé is of four types—khriyavaii, 
kalavati, varnamayt and. vedhamayt. Pranatosani, Il. 4, p. 118. 
According to Kulérnava XIV, it is of seven kinds—kriya, varna, 
kald, sparsva, vak, drkand manasa. These are again subdivided into 
different categories. According to the Rudrayamala, diksé is of 
three types—dnavi, Sakti and sambhavi. Pranatosani, Il. 4. There 
are other types of diksa like krama, paiicayatana, ckamantra, etc. 


Dipana 
Processing of mantra. Tantrasara, p. 54. — 


Divya bhava 
The highest spir nag standard of the. Tantric aspirant. 


otis 
Also known as tattvacakra it is also a cakra ritual meant only for 
those who have attained much spiritual progress. This cakra also 
requires the use of the Five Ms. Mahanirvana, VIII. 204-19. 


Divyadeha 
Rejuvenated body. See under Raschvaea DarSana. 


Divyapana 
One of the mn forms ef drinking \ wine before the goddess, 
others being Pasu and Vira. Kularnava, VW; Saktisarigama, Tara, 
cine 6-8. A ad 


Divya sidhaka 
The aspirant who makes-spiritual exercise in the highest level. 
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Divyatattva 
One of the three categories of Paficatativa, others being pratyaksa 
and anukalpa. See under Paficatattva. 
Divyaugha a 
One of the three lines of succession of the gurus, the others 
being siddhaugha and manavaugha. Bhavacudémani quoted | in 
Syamarahasya, TW. 


Dosa 
Defects in regard to mantras. Defective mantraslike chinna, ruddha, 
etc., do not produce any result. Sdradatilaka, I. 64-108. 


Dravyasuddhi 
Purification of cultic materials with mantras and dhenumudra. 
Purascaryarnava, Il, p. 153. 


Drk-Diksa 
See under Caksusi diksa. 


Dut, Dutiyaga 
Female partnerof the aspirant is known as dint Ritual union 
with her is known as dittiyaga. Her organ is conceived of as the 
sacrificial fire and the semen of the aspirant as the clarified butter 
which is to be offered in the fire. Parasurémakalpasittra, X. 63. 


Dvoaitavada 
Dualism. 


Gajakranta 
Same as Asvakranta, a geographical region of Tantric culture. 


Gajalaksmi 
Laksmi anointed by a pair of elephants. 


Gandhdastaka 
Eight smelling substances combined together and used as:a 
substitute for wine. It is of three kinds—Saktisamvandhi, 
Sivasamvandhi and Visnusamvandhi, i.e. connected with Sakti, 
Siva and Visnu. Sdradatilaka, IV. 79-80. 
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Gayatri 
The Gayatri mantras are used by the Tantrics in the name of their 
own deities, e.g. Kalikaydi vidmahe smasanavasinyai dhimahi, tanno 
ghore pracodayat, etc. 


Gauda Sampradaya 
A sect of Vamacari Tantrics belonging to eastern India. This sect 
depends solely on the rituals of the Five Ms and insists on the unity 
of devatd, guru, and mantra as manifestation of the energy of the 
great goddess. Purascryarnava, IX, p. 866; Saktisangama, Sundar, 
I.15-18. 


Gauni Bhakti 
A form of devotion marked by meditation, worship, muttering of 
names of the deity and so on. 


Gauripatta 
The pedestal on which Siva-linga is erected. It looks like ‘the 
female organ which it symbolises. It is also known by the name 
yoni or female organ. 


Gokula 
The abode of Krsna. In Vaisnavite Tantras this place has been 
equated with sahasrara-padma. Brahmasamhita, 2-4. 


Grahitralambana 
Attitude of devotion marked by non-difference from the deity, 
just as.a baby in the womb is inseparable from its mother. 


Grahandlamband 
Attitude of devotion marked by the feeling of a baby below two 
years. who knows none but its mother. 


Grahitralambana 
Attitude of devotion marked by a non-difference from the deity, 
just as a baby in the womb is inseperable from its mother. 


Grahyalambana 
Attitude of devotion marked by the feeling of a baby between 
three and five years that demands everything of its mother. 
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Grhavadhitta 
Tantric sddhaka with house-holder’s life. He who is with clothes 
and with wife, who is a thinker, an aspirant and a pure entity, who 
is devoted to his teacher, wise, internally and externally faithful, 
accustomed with Yogic practices, free from passions and is pure in 
soul by knowledge, is known as Grhavadhiita. Praénatosani, VI. 7, 
p. 532. 


Guhyasadhana 
Observance of secret rituals, meant for the aspirants of the Vira 
stage. The symbolic features are to be understood from the 
teacher. These rituals are performed in secret cakra-assembly. 
Uninitiated persons are not entitled to participate. Niruttara 
tantra, X. 


_ Guptatarayogint 7 
Collective name of the goddesses serving as Avaranadevata of the 
mystic diagram known as dstadalapadma. Gandharvatantra, V. 96. 


Gupti 
Term for keeping the manira to be uttered i in secret. LORTESON 
p. 54. 


Guru 

The preceptor or teacher who is the pivot of Tantric Sadhana. 
Guruis one who dispels darkness. Kula@rnava, XVII. The character- 
istics of guruare recordedin the Rudrayamala, Uttara, II, Pranatosani, 
Il. 2; VI. 4; Kularnava, XII; Tantraraja, 1;.Gandharvatantra, XXVI; 
Saradatilaka, Il, etc. For female guru see Rudrayamala, Uttara, I. 
Characteristics of false guru: Pranatosani, Il. 2; Tantrasara, p. 2. 
Methods for recognising good teachers: Mahanirvana, XV. 139. 
Raghava on Séradatilaka, II. 143-4; The teacher and. the student 
should test each other mutually. Kularnava, XI, XIV. Prapaticasara, 
XXXVI. 50; Tantrasara, 3; Divinity of guru: Pranatosani Tl. 22; 
Kularnava, X11; Kamakhyatantra, IV. To be propitiated, wor- 
shipped and served. Prdanatosani, Ul..2; Kauldvalinirnaya, X; 
Complete selfsurrender to the guru is needed: Parasuraéma- 
kalpasiutra, X. 74; Saktanandatarangini, II. His mere command 
leads to liberation: Kauldvalinirnaya, X. Even if he commands the 
perfomance of any low.work it should be done. RameSvara on 
Parasuradmakalpasitra, X. 75: Meditation of guru is also 
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recommended. Pranatosani, 111.1; Hymns for worshipping guru; 
Gandharvatantra, VI. 19-25: Saradatilaka, Ul; Duties of the student; 
Kularnava, XII; Gifts to be offered: Saradatilaka, II; The best from 
of guru is Kaula-guru : Maha@nirvana, X. 200-1. 


Guru-catustaya 
Four classes of teachers—guru, paramaguru, paraparaguru and 
paramesthiguru—conceived of as identical with Siva. Nirvana- 
tantra, I. 


Gurudhyana 
Meditation of the guru who is to be conceived of as a god of 
white complexion with two hands in varada and abhaya posture 
and with Sakti on his left side. Tantrasara, p. 78. 


Guru Patra 
Pot of wine. Kaulavalinirnaya, Il. 


Hadividya: Hadimata 
Vidya (knowledge, mantra, deity) emanating from Kamarajavija. 
Ha is the symbol of Siva after which the school is designated. 
Hakérat Sivaritpatuam tad-hadimatamirtiam, Saktisangama, ‘Tara, 
LVIII. 81. This school was influential in Kerala and Kasmira. 


Hakini 
The presiding goddess (Sakti) of the ajnd-cakra. She is sidaced 
and white in complexion. Satcakranirupana. 


Hamsa 
A symbolic mantra in the form of inhaling (ham) and exhaling - 
(sah) of breath. Ham is the symbol of.Vindu (Purusa, Male 
Principle of creation) and Sah of Visarga (Prakrti, the Female 
Principle of creation). Kalicarana on Satcakranirupana, XLII. 


Fomsainanira 
Name of the mantra, based on ham and sah symbolism, for the 
awakening of kundalini. 


Hamsapada 
See Hardhakala. 
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Hamsapitha 
The region of Hamsa supposed to exist within the pericarp of the 
lotus of sahasrara (thé highest cerebral region). It is indicated 
-by the A- Ka-Tha triangle and marked by the letters Ha-La-Ksa. In 
this region the aspirant should meditate on the guru as the form 
of Siva. Kalicarana on Padukapanicaka, I. 


Haragaurisrsti 
Chemical processing of mercury and mica for making drugs of 
immortality. 


Hardhakala 
’ Sex organ drawn on mystic diagrams. It is also known as hamsa- 
pada or yoni. Hardhakala is also the name of the wave of bliss 
arising out of Siva-Sakti union. 


Hathayoga 
A form of physical exercise for making the body so disciplined as. 
to serve all spiritual purposes. In the Yogasikhopanisat, I. 133 it is” 
described as the unity of the Sun (Ha) and Moon (Tha). In the 
Hathayogapradipika, 1. 10 it is regarded as the source of all forms, 
of Yoga. 


Hladini ; : 
The blissful Sakti of the Supreme Being according to the Vaisnavite . 
Tantra. It is symbolised by Radha. Caitanyacaritamrta, I. 1. 5. 


Homa . 

Offering oblations into the fire for the attainment of various 

purposes of different kinds like sthila (gross), siksma (subtle), 

and para (transcendental) or bahya (external) and antara (inter- | 
nal) or nigraha (black acts) and saumya (beneficial) and so on. 
Mairkabheda, XI. 8; Purascaryarnava, VI, p. 515; Tantraraja, XXIX-. 
XXXII; Tantraséra, IV; Séradatilaka, XVII-XVIU; Térabhaki- 
sudharnava, pp. 247ff. 


Hotrt Diksa 
A form of initiation in which the guru offers homa for purifying 
the six quarters. Raghava on Saradatilaka, V. 127-40. 
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Icechasiddhi 
The spiritual attainment from the rituals of trikonacakra. Nitya- 
sodasikarnava, VU. 170. 


Icchopaya 
Otherwise known as Sambhavopaya it is the power of will which 
develops from pure knowledge. Tantraloka, I. 146. 


Ida 
One of the fourteen principal nerves. As the symbol of moon it is 
situated on the left side of the spinal cord on the right of which 
is situated pingalaas the symbol of the sun. Satcakra-niriupana, 1. It 
is of white colour and representative of the amrta (life-giving 
power) aspect of Sakti. 


Iddhi 
Iddhi or attainment of miraculous power mentioned in Buddhist 
texts like Brahmajala-sutta, I. 26; Mahavages, VI. 24; Cullavagga, 
V..8, etc. 


Rae 
Name of a nerve-plexus situated between the visuddha and ajna 
cakras. : 


Isitvasiddhi 
The spiritual attainment from the rituals of Caturdasara. 
Nityasodasikarnava, vu. 149. 


Istadevata 
The personal deity. 


Istamantra 
The secret mantra imparted to the aspirant by the guru. 


Itaralinga 
One of the three forms of liga or phallus, symbol of Siva, others 
being bana and svayambhu. It is connected with ajna-cakra. 
Saradatilaka, IV. 
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Jadasakti 
The material cause of creation. 


Jagrata 
The waking state. 


Janana 
Procreation. The term is also used in the sense of processing a 
mantra, its gradual recovery from the ii i ates Tantrasara, 


p. 54. 


Jangama 
A Saiva sect mentioned in Anandagiri’s Satikaravijaya. 


Japa 

Taking within and muttering of the syllables in terms of the 
identity of guru, mantra and devata, Purascaryarnava, VI, p. 541; 
Yogasutra, I. 28; Kularnava, XVII. It is a must for the aspirant. 

Saktisangama, Tara, XLVI. 2-3; Gandharvatantra, XVI. 3-4. Itisan 
easy process of spiritual attainment, Gandharvatantra, XXIX. 9; 

Kularnava, XV. It is of three kinds—vyakta (manifested), avyakia 
(unmanifested) and suksma (subtle), otherwise called vdcika, 
upamsu and manasa. Rudraydmala, Uttara, XXVI1. The first is loud 
utterance to be heard by everyone; the second is whispering to be 
heard only by the practitioner himself; and the third is purely, 
mental to be heard by none. Purascaryarnava, V1,p.541. There are 
other three categories of japa —nitya (to be done everyday), 
naimititka (to be done occasionally) and kamya (to be done for any 
special purpose). Raghava on Saradatilaka, IV. 55-6. 


‘fapamala 
Necklace made of rudréksa and other articles for counting the 
number of recitation. 


Japasamarpana 
_ The last feature of japa ritual. After the japai is complete, its result 
is to be surrendered to the deity. Syamarahasya, UI. 


Japayoga 
Mental concentration with the help of japa. 
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Jatasittaka . 
.The born-child. Since manirais a living entity itis conceived of as 
a new born child during initiation. Saktisangama, Tara, XLV. 7. 


Jivacakra 
A type of spiritual exercise meant only for those who have attained 
the status of Vira. This exercise consists of Bhavayoga. Saktisangama, 
Sundari, I. 197-200. 


Jivana 
Term for processing of mantra. Tantrasara, p. 54. 


frvanmukti 

Liberation within the span of bodily existence, a very important 
Tantric concept. He who has a complete grasp of the knowledge 
of the self, has dispelled from within the darkness of false know- 
ledge by constant practice and meditation and is reaping the 
fruits of his karma, may be called a jivanmukta. The term is also 
used in the sense of immortality which is possible by transforming 
the. material bedy through certain chemical processes into a 
divine one.. Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Ch. IX. 


froasakti 
Name of kundalint which works asthe energising force within the 
human body. Tantraraja tantra, XXX. 34. 


Jroaima 
Individual soul. 


Jivatattoa 
Also known as Purusatattva, it denotes jiva or individual fet- 
tered with niyati (destiny), kala (time), raga (dissatisfaction), kala 
(conceit) and avidyd (ignorance). Ramesvara on Parasuramakalpa- 
stiira, I. 4. 


Jrana 
Knowledge which exterminates suffering resulting from avidya 
or false notions. Itis basically of two kinds—Bauddha (intellectual) 
and Paurusa (intuitive). By meritorious practices the latter is 
developed within the human being which is conducive to moksaor 
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liberation, butit should be supplemented by some sort of intellec- 
tual attainment which is possible through study of scriptures, 
deep meditation and so on. Tantraloka, 1.41 ff. 


franabhiumika 
_. Seven stages of knowledge often identified with seven dcaras. 
Jinanacatuska 
Four means of knowledge—anupaya, Sambhavopaya, Saktopaya 
and dnavopaya. 


Jidnahoma 
The homaoffered during internal worship (antarapuja). Nityatantra 
quoted in .the Pranatosani, VII. 4, p. 535. 


Jnanayoga. 
The form of Yoga which yields knowledge of the tattvas. 


Jhanopaya 
The means through which nirvikalpa (complete) knowledge is 
reached from vikalpa (lesser degree) knowledge. It is also known 


as Saktopaya. 


Jyotirdhyana 
Meditation of the self supposed to reside on the kundalini coil in 
the muladhara in the form of light. It is also known as tejodhyana. 
Gheranda, VI. 17. . 


Kahadimata 
One of the three principal Tantric schools mentioned in the’ 
. Saktisangama, Tara, LVI. 81-2. It is as6 known as ‘Tarinimata. 
- Ibid., Kali, VI. 125. 


Kadena 
One of the principal Tantric schools mentioned in the 
Saktisangama, Tara, LVI, 81-2. Its theoretical doctrines make thé’ 
letter ka their symbol. This school is also known as Viradanuttara 
and Kalimata..It was popular in the Gauda region. Ibid., Kali, V. 
246, 
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Kadividya 
Special knowledge which derives its name from the first letter of 
Vagbhava-vija (Ka, E, [, La, Hravi). Com. on Saradé, I. 1. 


Kakini 
The presiding goddess of the andhata-cakra, three-eyed, yellow in 
colour, having her abode within the pericarp of a twelve-petalled 
red lotus. Satcakraniriipana, XXIV. 


Kala 

Time and doctrine of time. According to RameSvara’s com. on 
Parasuramakalpasitra, J. 4 it is said that the eternalism of Siva, 
owing the influence of six bhdvavikaras or conditions, becomes 
contracted and is known as Kala. The goddess Kali is described as 
Kalagata Sakti and it is in the sense of time. It is said that during 
dissolution Kala or Mahakala devours the universe, but the god- 
dess even devours kala, and hence she is known as Kali. 
Mahanirvana, IV. 30-2. 


Kala 

Evolutes of varna. In Tantra every letter or varna symbolically 
reflects an aspect of the.Great Mother. From the three groups of 
letters—Saumya, Saura and Agneya—thirty-eight kaldsemanated, 
sixteen from Saumya, twelve from Saura and ten from Agneya. 
Prapafwcasara, WI. 11-12. A kala is identical with the varna from 
which it evolves. Raghava on Séradatilaka 1.111. According to 
another tradition there are fifty kalas having emanated from the 
five parts of Pranava- A, U, Ma, Vinduand Nada. Ibid., IJ. 17. In the 
Tantras the term kalé has also been used in other senses. It 
denotes Prakrti, Sakti and Maya. Ibid., I. 6; 1. 15; Prapancasara, 
1.26. In the commentary of the Hathayogapradipika, IV. 1 kala is 
described as nadaikadesah, i.e. a portion of nada. 


Kalacakra 
A minor nerve-cycle which is situated above the visuddha and 
below the aid. It is also known as lalandcakra. Kalacakra denoting 
wheel of time is the principal god of the Tantric Buddhist 
Kalacakrayana. . 
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Kalamukha 
A Vamiacari Saiva sect, akin to the Kapalikas, mentioned by 
Ramanuja, KeSava Kasmiri, Haribhadra and others. Epigraphical 
evidences testify to their existence at Kanchi, Tiruvariyur, Melpadi, 
Kodumbalur and other places. 


Kalamurti 
Complete or fragmentary forms of the figure of the Sakti of the 
deity. In Tantra the Sakti of any deity is divided in sixteen kalas, 
When the figure is complete in sixteen kalds it is known as 
Parnakalamirti, and the parts are known as kalamirti. Further 
subdivisions are known as amsamiirti. Garland of Letters, p. 194. 


Kalanydsa 
Feeling the existence of deity in different parts of the body of the 
Sakti or female partner of the aspirant. Tantrasara, p. 628. 


Kala(vatt) Diksa 
A form of initiation in which the acarya locates the existence of 
five kalas known as nivrtti, pratistha, vidya, Santi and santyatita in 
different parts of the body of his disciple, and having meditated 
on them anoints him. Séradatilaka, V. 121-6. 


Kalatattva 
The contracted manifestation of Siva in individuals. Tantrdaloka, 
IX. 155. 


Kalikula 
A Tantric school which lays supreme importance on the cult of 
Kali. The scriptures of this school are Kdlajniana, Kalottara, 
Mahakalasamhita, Vyomakesasamhita, Jayadrathayaémala, Uttaratantra 
and Saktisangamatantra (Kalikhanda). 


Kalinaya 
A name of the Krama doctrine. 


Kalimata - 
See Kadimata. 


Kalpataru 
Wish-fulfilling tree. In the Tantras the term is used to denote 
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the andhatacakra which gives effect more than it is desired. 
Satcakranirupana, XXII. 


Kamakala 

Sexual art. In sophisticated Tantric approach Kama is the equilib- 
rium of Prakaga (static) and Vimarsa (dynamic) Sakti of Siva. 
Setubandha com. on Nityasodasikdrnava, VI. 10-11. Technically 
kaémakala is conceived of as the combination of the three vindus 
of Ravi, Agni and Soma. Conceived as Mahatripurasundari it is of 
the nature of consciousness (cié), bliss (@nanda), will (iccha), 
knowledge (jfidna) and action (hkriya). Cidvelli com. on Kama- 
kalavilasa, VII. In human body kamakdia is said to reside in the 
form of a triangle within the candramandala (lunar orb) of the 
pericarp of the down-faced white lotus known as. sahasrara- 
padma situated in the cerebral region. Kalicarana on Satcakra- 
nirupana, XL. 


Kamakhyayoni 
Name of the soft and bright triangle on the miilédhdre lotus. 
Visvanatha on Satcakraniriupana, VII. 


Kamarajakita 
Totality of Kamardaja-vija. Kita means total, and hence it is the 
total recitation of the letters belonging to the said category. 


Kamarijavija 
Name of the letters Ha, Sa, Ka, Ha, La, Hran, each symbolising an 
aspect of Sakti or Vidya. Siddhesvarimata quoted in the com. of 
Saradatilaka, 1. 1. 


Kamatattva 
Theoretical interpretation of sex symbolism. According to 
Tantraloka, WY. 150 the -effect of sexual intercourse brings a 
mental detachment which is conducive te obtaining pure knowl- 
edge. 


Kamika 
Name of the seat for kamya-japa, i.e. recital of mantra to attain a 
certain purpose. It is variously made of the skin of deer, tiger and 
‘ram and also of cane. Purascaryarnava, VI: p. 420. — 
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Kamyapuja 
Worship for the attainment of certain purposes. Gandharvatantra, 
XXIL 12. 


Kanda 
Root of the nadisor nerves. According to the Sivasamhita, V.'79- 80: 
itis situated near the yonior the female sex organ. It looks like egg 
of a bird. Kalicarana on Satcakranirupana, I. 


Kanphat Yogi 
Asect of ascetics believing in theories and practices of Hathayoga 
and Nathasiddha tradition. 


Kapali, Kapalika 
Ramya-Sakti, which is personification of that aspect of Sakti which 
becomes sexually passionate on seeing the performance of her 
rites. Niruttaratantra, XV. In the Uttaratantrasuch aspects of Sakti 
are mentioned as Kulanayika. TaniraSara, p. 62’7. 


Kapalika 

An extremist Saiva sect, committed to the Tantric cult of Sakti, 
mentioned in Mahendravarman’s Maitavildsa, Bhavabhiti’s 
Malatimadhava. Anandagiri’ sSankaravijaya, Ramanuja’ sSribhasya, 
etc. According to the Sarkaravijaya they did not believe in the 
Vedas. They used to drink wine in human skulls which they 
considered as the elixir of life resulting out of the union of 
Siva and Sakti. The Goraksa-siddhantasamgraha, pp. 16ff connects 
Kapalikism with Nathism. Reference to a Kapalika text known 
as Kapala-agama is found in Sutasamhita, 1.1.12. The Sakta con- 
ception of Kapalika is recorded in the Saktisangamatantra, Kali, 
VIII. 9-10. 


Kapalabhati 
-One of the satkarmas or six acts required for Yogic exercise, others 
being dhauti, vasti, neti, laulikaand trataka. Kapalabhati is of three 
kinds—Vamakrama, Vyutkrama and Sitkrama. These practices 
prevent diseases arising out of cold and catarrh. Gheranda, 1.13-60; 
Hathayogapradipika, V1. 24-35. 


Karamala 
Parts of fingers used for ounbne the maibee of the mantra 
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during its recital. Purascaryarnava, V1, pp. 447-9. Tantraséra, 


pp. 27ff. 


Karana 
Tantric term for wine. Kérana means cause. In the Kaivalyatantra 
it is said that since wine is the cause of all knowledge of dharma, 
artha, kama and moksa, it is known as karana. Pranatosani, Vil. 2. 


p- 510. 


Karmayoga 
A type of Yogic exercise. 


Karanadeha, -Satira : 
A forin of subtle body capable of containing the doctrines of Siva. 


Karanyasa 
Feeling the deity in the peli The firigers atid the back of the 
palm are used to invoke deities in the forms of letters. Tantrasara, 
pp. 88¢f. 


Kartar | | 
Mantra consisting of two letters. Tantraraja, XXXV. 28-9. 


Karunikasiddhanti 7 
Naine of a Saiva-tantric sect which was theoretically akin to the 
‘Kapalikas. 


Kavaca 
That which saves the body from the weapons of the enemy. Kavaca 
meartis armour. In Tantra the term is used to denote a special 
inantra which protects the body and soul of the aspirant. This 
mantrais to be recited during worship and its written version is to 
be carried on the body. as a talistnan. Kavacas are coiinected with 
ue naiies of different Tantric deities atid aes are oe to be 


Kanavindu 
Vindu in effect. Of the variotis connotations of vindu, oie is that 
which is the contracted form of the consciotis Sakti when it desires 
to create. Prapaficasara, 1.41. This is castial or kéranavindu and 
when it manifests into effect it is known as karyavindu. 
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Kasmira Sampradaya 
Tantrics of the KasSmira region whose theories and practices are 
described in the Saktisangamatantra, Sundar, YW, 11ff. and 
Purascaryarnava, TX, p. 866. They depend also on the texts of 
Kashmir Saivism. 


Kaulamarga 

The last of the seven Tantric dcaras or ways of spiritual exercise, It 
is so influential that it is often equated with Tantrism itself. It is 
same as Kulacara or Kulamarga, Kaula being the derivative of Kula 
with sna suffix. For the definition of Kaula from a variety of view- 
points see Saubhagyabhdskara on Lalitasahasrandma, CXLIV; 
Kaulamargarahasya, p. 5; Nirvdna- -tantra, XI; Kularnavatantra, XVI. 
In practice.it is the exalusive cult of Sakti as the Female Principle 
with the rituals of Five Ms, viz, madya or wine, mamsa or flesh, 
matsa or fish, mudra or cereals and maithuna or sexual union, the. 
aim being the realisation of the sémarasya of Siva and Sakti within 
the self. In Rudrayamala, Uttara, XVII and other Tantras it is said: 
to have been imported from China. In Devibhagavata, XII. 9.96 
and other texts it is regarded as anti-Vedic. Srividya and her forms 
are the principal objects of this cult. Kaulamargarahasya, p. 250;, 
Kulacudamani, I. 1-2. Ofthe two categories wetand dry, Pranatosani, 
VIL. 4, p. 531; for different Kaula sects see Kaulajhananirnaya (ed. 
Bagchi), XIV, XVI, XXI; for qualification and competence see. 
Mahdanirvana, XIV. 184ff; for the nature of exercises see 
Kaulavalinirnaya, XX1. 189-90; physical and mental fitness re- 
quired, Gandharvatantra, XXXIV. 14ff; about knowledge, 
Kularnava, II; Niruttara, XI; Ramesvara on Parasuramakalpasitra, 
IH, 31; VII. Mahanirvana, IV. 38; greatness of Mahanirvana, X. 
105-6; Ramésvara on Paraisurama-kalpasis tra, V. 22; characteristics 
of a Kaula, Kularnava, 1X; Mahdanirvdna, VII. 94; X. 108; attitude 
towards women, Kularnava, XI; Kaulavalinirnaya, X; Gandharva, 
XXXVI. 9; Saktisangama, Tara, XIII. 43-7; attitude of a Kaula, 
Purascaryarnava, IX, p. 861; Pranatosani, VII.4, p. 532; praise of 
Kaulamarga, Mahdanirvana, IV. 43; XIV. 179; relation to Yoga, 
Rudrayamala, Uttara XI, XXII; secrecy, Pranatosani, VIL. 4, p.531; 
Tantrasara, p. 623; warning against misuse of Kaulamarga, com. 
on Paradsuramakalpasictra, Wl. 31; X. 56; Mahanirvana, I, 58-60, 
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Kaulika 
Followers of Kula or Kaula school. For their characteristic see 
Nirvanatantra, XI; Kularnava, II. XVU. 


Kauliki Sakti 
Same as Kulanayika, the Sakti within the heart which is stainless 
and independent. It is also known by the names anuttara, para, 
. pratibha, khecari, etc. Tantraloka, Wl. 67, 143, 187; Paratrimsika, 
p. 61. 


Kauliki Siddhi 
Name of moksa according to the Kula-mata of Kashmir Saivism. 
The experience of kula or the ultimate reality through body and 
soul brings this form of liberation. Pardtrimsika, p. 36. 


Kaulint 
See under Kulayosit. 


Kerala Sampradaya 
Name of a Tantric sect the followers of which are scattered 
in nineteen countries from Aryavarta to the sea. Saktisangama, 
Kali, IV. 3-6. Their theories and practices are described in the 
Siddhantasangraha. See Purascaryarnava, TX, p. 867. 


Kha-Puspa 
Menstrual blood. 


Khecart Mudra 
Name of Yogic posture. which bestows spiritual attainment and 
enables one to overcome disease and death. Gheranda, III. 1-3; 
Hathayogapradipika, Il. 67. It is required for the meditation of 
Tripurasundari. Mudranighantu, 14-16. . 


Khecari Sakti 
Same as Kauliki-Sakti. Kha denotes brahman, and that power which 
moves (cara) as the kinetic energy of brahman is known Khecari. 
Though one and undifferentiated it is manifested in numerous 
forms. Paratrimsika, p. 30. 
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Khecart Samaia — ‘ 
Identity with Khecari-Sakti which is the cause of Jivanmukti. 


Kilaka 
Name of a Tantric nydsa. 


Kramadiksa ‘ 
A form of Sakta diksé in the mantras of Kali, Tara and 
Tripurasundari. It is not for all. Praénatosani, Il. 5, p. 143. 


Kramamata 
A Kashmir Tantric system, the texts of which ate mentioned it 
works like Tantraloka, Maharthamanjari, etc. Abhinavagupta’s 8 
Kramakeli and Kramastotra are expositions of this system. There 
are two streams of this system. One is Saiva orietited and the other 
is Sakta-oriented. In this system Kali is regarded as the ultimate 
reality. See Tantraloka, IV, 15'7ff. 


Kriyasakti 
Three forms of occult power—manojavitva (doing any act at 
any time), kdmaripitva (assuming any form at will) atid 
vikaranadharmitva (infinite mental power to-consuime aid traiis- 
init). Sarvadarsanasamgraha, VI. 56-7. 


Kriyavati Diksa 
One of the fornis of Tanitric diks@ in which matiy rituals are 
involved. The guru puirifies the six adhvas of the disciple’s body, 
infuses into him his own cofisciousness and anoitits him with 
different rites. Pranatosani, Il. 5, pp. 140-2. 


Kriyayoga 
A form of Yogic exercise ptesctibed for those who have attaitied 
the status of Puspacakra-vira. Saktisarigama, Sundari, 1. 197-200. 


Kriyopaya 
Same as s Anavopaya. 


Koitiiaiton 
The conception of earth as oiie of the five traditional material 
elements. This element is said to reside in the miladhara within 
the human body. Satcakraniriipana, XL. 
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Kula 
Clan or family. In the Saubhdgyabhaskara com. on Lalita- 
sahasranama, I, the term is used in the sense of a spiritual lineage 
from Paramasiva to one’s own guru. This lineage is equated with 
gotrain Kularnava, XVII. Kaulamarga or Kaulacara is thus a way of 
sadhana restricted within the spiritual lineage of a particular 
group of Tantric teachers. 


Kulacara 
See under Kaulamiarga. 


Kuladravya 
Same as Kulatattvs or Paficatattva. Kaulévalinirnaya, VIII. 


Kulajnana 
The knowledge in Kaulamarga, admission to which is highly 
restricted. Ramesvara on Parasuramakalpasitra, MI. 31. 


Kulakaulayogint 
Presiding deities of cakras belonging to Bahirdasara class. 
Gandharvatantra, V. 102. 


Kulakundalini 
See under Kundalini. 


Kulamarga 
See tinder Kaulamarga. 


Kulamata 
See tirider Kaulamarga. In Kashmir Saivism it is regarded as a left- 
handed way in which the rituals of Five Ms are excluded. 


Kulamyta 
The nectar which flows from the cerebral candramandala down 
_the inner body of the aspirant when kundalini pierces satcakra. 


Kulanayika 
The Sakti withiri the heart. Paratrimsika, p. 61. 

Kulapatha 
The way through which kundalini pierces the satcakra. See 
Saundaryalahan, X. 
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Kulapadma 
A six-petalled lotus within the Sahasrara. 


Kulasanketa 
Technical mysteries of Kaulamarga. These are Kramasanketa, 
Pujasanketa, Mantrasanketa, Tantrasafiketa and. Mantra- 
yantralikhanasanketa. Without initiation into all these the practices 
of Kaulamarga are dangerous. Niruttara, XII; Kularnava, U; 
Rame$vara on Parasuramakalpasitra, VII. 1. 


Kulatativa 
Another name of Paficatattva or Pancamakara (Five Ms): 
Yoginitantra, Parva, VI. 


Kulavadhita 
‘See under Avadhita. 


Kulayosit 
Also known as Kaulini, it is the name of Kundalini Sakti situated in 
the mitladharacakra. Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahari, VII, XLI. 


Kumaripuja 
Worship of a virgin as representative of the great goddess. 


Kumbhaka 
Breath-control. Tantrasara, pp. 85ff. Eight types of kumbhaka 
are mentioned in the Gherandasamhita, V. 46. These are sahita, 
siuryabheda, Sitali, bhastrika, bhramari, murccha and kevali. The. 
Hathayogapradipika, Wl. 44 adds two more vESe sitkari and 
plavini. 


Kunda-Golodbhava 
Menstrual blood.sacred to the goddess. Kundodbhava is the 
blood of a married woman and Golodbhava that of a widow. 


Kundalini 
The serpent power remaining latent in the Muladhara. Tantraraja, 
XXX. 65; Gheranda, III. 44. As the source of all energy kundalini 
reveals itsself when roused by Yogic exercise. Satcakranirupana, 
XI; Saradatilaka, XXV. 27. It has two forms dynamic or kinetic 
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and static or potential. For various interpretations of kundalini, 
its awakening and function, see Laksmidhara on Saundarya- 
lahari, X; Rudraydmala, uttara, XX1; Siddhasiddhantasamgraha, 
IV. 20ff; Pranatosani, I. 6, pp. 41ff; Tantraraja, XXX; Matrkabheda, 
XIV, etc. 


Kita 
Collection, a collective entity. The term is applied as a suffix to 
denote utterances of mantras and letters. 


Laghima 
One of the ten siddhis or miraculous attainments. 
Nityasodasikarnava, I. 166-8. 


Lakini 
The presiding goddess of the manitpura-cakra. 


Lalandacakra 
See kalacakra, lambikagra. 


Lambikagra 
A minor nerve-cycle siguated above the visuddha-and below the 
ajna. It is also known as lalana and kdlacakra. 


Lata 
The female partner of the aspirant, also known as didi. 


Latasadhana 
Paficamakara rituals with female partner. 


Layasiddhiyogasamadhi 
The state of absolute bliss. The aspirant through yonimudra will 
acquire spiritual power and have pleasure of the coital type 
leading to a realisation ofa sense of non-duality with the supreme 
being. Gheranda, VU. 12-13. 


Layobhogangavidhana 
The method of separating three fetters—anava (caused by mate- 
rial ingredients), karma (caused by the effects of deeds) and 
mayiya (caused by false knowledge) from the body of an indi- 
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vidual. Itis a part of Smarti diksa. Raghava on Saradatilaka, V. 127- 
40; Purascaryérnava, V, p. 392. 


Layayoga - 
The higher form of Hathayoga which destroys (daya) all forms of 
niundane desire. It is an experience of eternal bliss in which the 
mind totally merges in the Supreme Being. Yogasikhopanisat, I: 
134-6; Hathayogapradipika, IV. 31-4. 


Linga 
Male generative organ worshipped ini phallic symbols. Livigais the 
symbol of Siva while yoni or fernale organ is that of the Devi. 


Lingapuspa 
Namie of Raktakaravi flower, used as a substitute for maiihuna, the 
other item being yonipuspa which is blue Aparajita flower. Com. 
on Parasuramakalpasiutra, X. 63. 


Lingatraya 
Three types of Siva-phallus known as Itara, Svayambhai and Bana 
which are symibolically connected with the nerve-plexuses within 
the human body. 


Lipinyasa 
See Matpeanyasa. 


Lopamudra 
The mantras of Srividya consisting of fifteen symbolic letters. 
Tantrasara, pp. 242-3. 


Madhyamé . 

Name of 4 special type of sound which is between Pagyanti and 
Vaikhari. Madhyama is that which is within and corinected with 
intellect. Com. on Prapanicasara, 11.43. It is also called as a state of 
equilibrium of Para and Pasyanti. Cidval on Kamakalivilasa, 
XXVI. According to Bhaskara-raya, brahman as sound having 
nianifested as Pasyanti becomes specially articulated with the lielp 
of wind in the heart region as nada. This state is known as 
Madhyamia which is the third stage of sotind. Saubhagyabhaskara 
on Lalitasahasranama, 99. 
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Madhyamasrota Tantra 
Tantric works belonging to the middle current. These are Vijaya, 
Nisvasa, Svayambhiva, Vatula, Virabhadra, Raurava, Makuta and 
Viresa. 


Madya 

The first of the Five Ms. It is wine, various types of which are 
described in the Parasuramakalpasitra, X. 62. Paisti, Gaudi and 
Madhvi are the three best types as described in the Kularnava, V 
and Mahanirvana, VI. 2-3. Thirteen types of wine used by the 
Gauda-sampradaya are mentioned in the Saktisangamatantra, Kah, 
IX. 46. Any type of wine, purified by mantra, is fit for sédhana. 
Mahdnirvana, IV. 4. Milk, honey and sugar-juice are regarded as 
substitutes for wine. Ibid., VIII. 170-1. Symbolically madya is 
described as the nectar-essence of the union of Siva-Sakti flowing 
from the highest cerebral region. Kularnava, V. 


Mahacakra 
See under cakra and bhairavi-cakra. It is one of the five cakra 
rituals, others being Raja, Devi, Vira and Pasu. In mahacakra 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, and wife of the aspirant 
are to be worshiped as pajica-Sakti, or Sakti in her five forms. 
Niruttara, X. ; 


Mahdacinadcara, Mahacnakrama 
See under Cinacara and Cinakrama. 


Mahdakarana Deha (Sarira) 
Subtle body an individual acquires by sadhana. 


Mahamamsa 
Flesh of eight animals—cow, man, ram, horse, buffalo, boar, goat 
and deer—regarded sacred to the deity. Syamarahasya, Ill; 
Tantrasara, p. 630. 


Mahamudra 
A form of bodily posture. Gheranda, III. 1-3. Mahamudra also 
stands for women generally and also the female organ. 


Mahandada : 
Same as Sabdabrahma (brahman in the form of sound) and its 
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constituent Anahata-nada (so called because this sound has a 
spontaneous origin having nothing to do with that resulting from 
the rubbing of one article with another). Mahanada is also 
different from that form of Nada which is produced from the 
union of kéranavindu and Vija. 


Mahapasu 
The uninitiated individual. Niruttara, XII. 


Mahasamrajya Diksa 
A form of initiation which is precondition of Kaula sddhand. 


Mahdasetu 
Name of a mantra. 


Mahat ; 
The Sankhya category of intelligence as evolute of Prakrti, also 
known as buddhi. In the Tantras it is traced to Sabdabrahma. 
Prapancasara, 1. 45; Raghava on Saradatilaka, 1. 17. 


Mahavidya 
See under Daga Mahavidya. 


Mahdavija 
See under Vija. 


Mahavindu 
See under Vindu. 


Mahayantra 
See under Yantra. 


Mahayoni 
“Female sex organ. Itis the supposed mangle of the sahasraracakra. 
AO ENaRR OLIN p: 256. 


Mahimasiddhi HS 
Akind of miraculous attainment seated through the rituals of 
astadala padma. Nityasodasikarnava, VIII.143. 
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Maithuna 
Sexual intercourse which is regarded as one of the Five Ms. For its 
procedure and reasons see Mahdanirvana, VI. 10ff; Pranatosani, 
VII. 4, p. 548. For its substitutes see com. on Parasurémakalpa- 
sittra, X. 63; Mahanirvana, VII. 172-3. For spiritual interpretation 
see Kaulamargarahasya, pp. 255-6; Yoginitantra, Ptrva, VI; 
Kularnava, V. 


Mala’ 
Fetters, same as Pasa, the cause of worldly existence and suffering. 
It is of three types—Anava, Karma and Maya. 


Mamsa 
Flesh which is one of the Five Ms. See under Mahamamaa. It is 
supposed to be the body of Siva. Ginger, Garlic, etc., can be used 
as substitutes. 


Manasa Diksa 
See under Manodiksa 


Mandala 
A gathering of aspirants for collective functioning of the ritual of 
the Five Ms. They sit in a circle (cakra) with their female partners 
with the nayaka or adhisvara, the central figure of the rituals and 
his consort, in the middle. Kaulavalinirnaya, VIN; Mahanirvana, 
VU. 154-6. Mandala also denotes tantric diagrams, and there are 
varieties of such mandalas like Sarvatobhadra, etc. 


Manipura 
A cakra or nerve plexus near the navel region. It is also called 
nabhicakra. It looks like a ten-petalled lotus of blue colour, each 
petal containing a letter. Within the lotus there is a triangle of 
the colour of rising sun. The outer sides of the triangle are 
represented by three svastika symbols. Satcakranirupana,XIX. 
This cakra is presided over by the goddess Lakini. Ibid., XXI. 


Manodtksa 
Also known as manasa or vedhamayt-diksa, it is a form oe initiation 
only by the guru’s thought and mental action. Kularnava, XIV. 
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Manonmani 
A state of transcendental bliss which comes out as a result of 
bhaktiyogasamadhi. Gheranda, VII. 14-15. 


Mantra 

Sakti or power in the form of sound, words and letters. It is that 
which is the culture (man, manan) of true knowledge for getting 
rid (trai, trana) of wordly fetters. Raghava on Saradatilaka, VIL. 1. 
Mantrais brahmanor ultimate reality in the form ofsound. Letters, 
words and sentences are its different forms through which 
Sakti appears in the individual. Gandharvatantra, XL. 10; com. on 
Tantrarajatantra, XXVI. 36-43; Saradatilaka, 1. 55; I. 57. 


Mantra-Adhva 
Blood, to be purified for sédhana. Adhva means constituents of 
the body which is of six types—bhuvana (cerebral organs), mantra 
(blood and flesh), pada and varna (muscles and veins), dhatu 
and reta (bones and fluid substances). Raghava on Saradatilaka, 
V. 95-6. 


Mantracaitanya 
Consciousness latent in the mantra to be roused by efforts. 
Pranatosani, IV. 1, p. 222; Purascaryarnava, VI, p. 528; 
Gandharvatantra, XX1X. 24-5. 


Mantrartha 
Understanding of the significance of mantra, which is the sense of 
identity of preceptor, deity and mantra. The understanding is: 
threefold—the simple meaning of mantra, the belief that every 
letter of it is the manifestation of the real nature of Sakti and 
merger of the aspirant in the essence of the object of his exercise. 
Purascaryarnava, V1, p. 526; Tantraraja, XX XV. 646. 


Mantrasakti 
The power of mantra which is beyond thinking and reasoning. 
Parasuramakalpasitra, I. 8. It is neither good nor bad. It is deter- 
mined only by the purpose of its application. 


Mantrasamskara 
Ten ways of purifying mantras which are janana, jivana, tadana, 
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bodhana, abhiseka, vimalkarana, apyayana, tarapana, dipana and 
guplti. Tantrasara, p. 52. 


Mantrasiddhi 
Spiritual attainment through maniras. Those who have attained it 
acquire a special brightness of body and an ever-peaceful state of 
mind. Purascaryarnava, VI, pp. 557-8. 


Mantrasikha 
A purificatory flame roused within the body during the march 
of kundalini. Purascaryarnava, V1, pp. 527-8; Hathayogapradipiké, 
IV. 10. 


Mantrasodhana 
Purification of mantrawith pranayama (breath-control) according 
to the yonimudra process and reciting it one thousand and eight 
times. Raghava on Saradatilaka, 1.111. 


Mantrasuddhi 
Purification of mantra by reciting the letters from left to right and 
right to left. Kularnava, VI. 


Mantratanu 
Transformed state of body achieved either by Yogic exercise or 
by the use of drugs. The body of god is also called mantratanu. 


Mantrayana 
A name of Tantric Buddhism. 


Mantrayoga 
The hamsa practice of Yoga consisting of inhaling (ham) and 
exhaling (sah) of breath. Yogasikhopanisat, J. 130-2. 


Mantridiksa 
Initiation in which the guru, by mantras and rituals, purifies — 
himselfand then consecrates the disciple. Raghavaon Saraddtilaka, 
V. 127-40. It requires kumbha, mandala, and other objects, 
Pranatosani, Il. 4, p. 11. 


Marana 
The act of killing. 
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Matra 
A means of pranayama. Purascaryarnava, Mil, p. 161. 


Matrka 
Divine Mothers. It is also the name of mystic letters. 


Maitrkanydsa 
Feeling the Matrka or Sakti manifested in the form of letters in 
different parts of the body. It is of two kinds—Antarmatrkanyasa 
and Bahirmatrkanyasa. Tantrasara, pp. 88ff. 


Matrkavarna 
The letters from A to Ksa, each symbolising an aspect of Sakti or 
the Great Mother. 


Matsya 
Fish which is one of the Five Ms. Three types of fish—utiama, 
madhyama and adhama. Syamarahasya, 1; Mahénirvana, VI. 8. 
Substitutes of matsya are cakes made of pulse and other articles. 
Com. on Parasuramakalpasitra, X. 63. Symbolically matsya is de- 
scribed as that which destroys the fetters and leads to the way of 
salvation. Pranatosani, VII. 2, p. 508. 


Maya 


Illusion; false knowledge; matter; | cause of creation; etc. 


Misramata . 
One of the methods of Srividya cult. Saubhdgyabhaskara on 
Lalitasahasranama, 144. 


Misravindu 
The Vindu produced from the sdeiibeised of Prakasa (static) and 
Vimarsa (kinetic) aspects of Sakti. Cidvallion Kémakalavilasa, 6-7. 


Moksa 
Liberation. 


Mudra ; 
Postures of the body, especially of hands, needed for yogic 
exercise and spiritual attainment. Gherandasamhita, III. 1-3, records 
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such mudras as maha, nabho, uddhiyana, jalandhara, milabandha, 
mahabodha, khecarit viparitakari, yoni, vajroli, Sakticdlani, tadagi, 
mandukt, sambhavi, pancadharini, asvini, pasini, kaki, matangi and 
bhujangini. See also Hathayogapradipika, Wl. 128. Mudra is also the 
name of one of the Five Ms. It denotes fried cereals, geometrical 
diagrams and women. In Buddhist Tantras the terms mudra and 
mahamudra are used exclusively in the: sense of woman and of her 
generative organ. 


Mukhasodhans 
RUMDEaHen of the. tongue by mantras. Pranatosani, IV. 1, p. 215. 


Mukti 
Salvation. - 


Miuladhara 
The first of the six nerve plexuses, situated in the lowest extrem- 
-. ity of the spinal cord, mere the kundalini 1 is: coiled. Satcakra- 
nirupana,V. ~ : way aA 


Nabhipadma 
Name of manipura-cakra. Saicakranirupana, XEX. 


Nada 

A term used in Tantra in a variety of senses. Its simple meaning is 
sound. In Tantric concepts, the Supreme Being (Para Siva or Para 
Sakti) is soundless and without any vibration. When this Para Sakti 
goes to express itself:in creation its first vibration is known as 
Nada. It is the manifestation of the consciousness of the Supreme 
Being revealed as sound. This manifestation is thought of in terms 
of the copulation of Siva and Sakti (the static and kinetic aspects, 

-also known as Prakasa and VimarSa, of the same ultimate reality) 
and the thrill of the pleasure of this union (maithuna) is known as 
Nada. The condensed form of Nada is Vindu. Saraddtilaka, I. 6ff: 
Kalicarana on Satcakranirupana, XXXIX; Prapancasara, I. 41. For 
other aspects and interpretations see under Vindu and Vija. 


Naddabrahma 
Nada conceived as brahman in the form of primordial sound 
expressed in Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari. Cidvalli on 
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Kamakalavilasa, [X; Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahan, XLI. 


Nada-Udbhitta 
Sixteen kalas or Saktis are said to have been derived from Nada. 
These are Nivrtti, Pratistha, Vidya, Santi, Indhika, Dipika, Recika, 
Mocika, Para, Paraparayana (Siksmamrta) Siksma, Amrta 
(Jnanamrta), Apyayini, Vyapini,. Vyomaripa and Ananta. 
Prapahcasdara, (1. 25-7, Saradétilaka, II. 26. 

Nadi 
Nerves of the human body supposed to be 72,000 in Sainber Of 
these seventy-two are major nerves, the most important ones 
being ten or fourteen: idd, pingald, susumnd, gandhan, hastijihvd, 
yasavint, alambusa, kuhi, Sankhini, sarasvaii, varuni, pusd, visvodara 
and payasvini. Pranatosani, 1. 4, pp. 32-3. 


Nadisuddhi 
Purification of the nerves. When done by mantras it is known as 
samanu and when done by physical exercise like dhauti, etc. it is 
known as nirmanu. Gheranda, V. 36. 


Naimittika Puja 
Occasional worship for the attainment of certain purpose. 


Napumsaka Mantra 
_ The mantras which are neither male nor female. The mantras for 
male deities are known as purusa-mantra and those intended for 
female deities are known as stri-mantra or vidya, The rest belongs 
to Napumsaka category. Sarada, II. 57-58. 


Napumsake Varna 
The letters which are neither male nor female. To this category 
belong long r and long |. Raghava on Sarada, Il. 5-7. 


Naramedha 
Human sacrifice. 


Nati 
Female dancer. The term applies to Sakti when the goddess 
dances out of delight at the performance of her rituals. Niruttara, 
XV. 
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Navacakra 

Nine cakras or circles (actually these are triangular) by which 
Sriyantra is constituted. According to the Bhairavayamala five of 
these belong to Sakti and the remaining four to Siva, and thus the 
Sriyantra consisting of nine cakras is the combined body of Siva 
and Sakti. The five Sakti triangles are pointed upward and the four 
Siva triangles downwards. Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahari, IX. 
Navacakra has three parts, each symbolically dealing with cre- 
ation, preservation and destruction. Setubandha com. on 
Nityasodsikarnava, I. 47. [tis also known as Gvaranacakraand is said 
to exist even in the human body. Ibid on VI. 25-7 


Navanada 
Nine Nadas or special forms of sound supposed to denote the 
nature of kundalinz. These are known as cini, ghantd, sankha, tantri, 
karatala, venu, veru, mrdangaand megha. Cidvallion Kamakalavilasa, 
XXVIL The letters A, Ka, Ca, Ta, Ta, Pa, Ya, Sa, and Ksaare also 
known as Navanada. Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahar, XXXIV. 


Navarasa 
Nine rasas or mental feclinge Seager, Bhyanaka, Raudra, 
Vibhatsa, Hasya, Vira, Karuna, Adbhita and Santa. 


Navavarga 
Nine groups of letters bey anne: Ka, Ca, Ta, Ta, Pa, Ya, Sa 
and La. Cidvalli on Kaémakalavilasa, XXVII. 


Navayonicakra 
.Cakra or diagram consisting of nine triangles or yonis. It is also 
known as navatrikona. 


Nimesa Sakti 
The power of will by which the concept of Sadaiiva is characterised 
in Kashinir Saivism. Isvarapratyabhijna, U1. 1.3. Nimesa technically. 
means the latent condition of ‘Itness’ and ‘I-ness’. 


Nimitta Karana 
Efficient cause. 


Nirodhini 
One of the five aspects of Sakti. Séradatilaka, Vv. 79. 
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Nirvana 
Same as mukti and moksa, i.e. liberation. 


Nirvana Kala 
An aspect of ‘Sakti, said to be the essence of Amakala and 
conceived as the seventeenth kala and also as a goddess. 
Satcakraniripana, XLV; Kankalamalini, I. 


Nirvikalpa Samadhi 
- TheSamadhi or that blissful state of mind in which the distinction 
of the knower, knowledge and what: is to be known vanishes 
absolutely. 


Nityapija 
Daily worship. Gandharvatantra, XXII. 10. 


Nivritikalé. ; 
‘One of the five kalas or aspects of Sakti. Saradatilaka, V-'79. 


Nivritimarga 
The sdédhandor spiritual exercise which insists on abstinence from 
all worldly pleasures. 


Niyati 
Fate or destiny. The term is also used to denote a category of vidya- 
tativa, 


Nyasa 
‘Feeling of the deity in different parts of the body. Saubhagyabhaskara 
on Lalitasahasranama, I. 4. It is an exercise of the aspirant to 
become god. Gandharva, IX. 2. Italso serves as a protection against 
evil. Tantrasdra, p. 93. Without proper nydsa worship is meaning- 
‘less. Taratantra, 11.3. There are many types of nydsas like 
Matrkanydsa, Sodanyasa, Tarakanyasa, Rsyadinyasa, Sadanganyasa, 
Karanganyasa, Vidyanyasa, Tattvanyasa, etc., each giving a special 
result. Sdradatilaka, VII. In Matrkanyasa, which is divided into 
antahand vahih, the Sakti of letters or Matrkas is to be félt on the 
head (Rsz), face (Chandas), rectum (Vija), legs (Sakti). and ‘the 
whole body (Kilaka). Tarabhaktisudharnava, V. p. 169. In Sodanyasa 
six kinds of nyasas are used in regard to vidyds like Kali, Tara, etc. 
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Purascaryarnava, XII. p. 1165. There are other types of nydsas 
besides those found in the classified lists. For example, in 
Pithanyasa, Pithas or holy resorts of Sakti are to be felt in different 
parts of the body like Kamariipa in heart, Jalandhara on the 
forehead, and so on. Tantrasara, p. 339. 


Pada, Padadhva 
Words compared by letters regarded as the body of mantra. 
Saradd, V. 91. 


Padmasana _ 
A sitting posture for yogic practice in which the right foot should 
be placed on the left thigh and the left foot on the right thigh. 


Parca Bandhana 
Five fetters resulting from avidya or false knowledge. 


Pancabhita 
Five gross elements—earth, water, fire, air and space. 


Paiica Kala pe 
. Five aspects of Sakti—Nivrtti, Pratistha, Vidya, Santi ancSantyatita. 
Sarada, V. 79. 


Patca Kancuka 
Five evolutes of Asuddha Maya or impure material elements— 
kala, niyati, kala, vidya and ah cause different types of 
human bondage: 


Parca Klesa 
Five fetters in the forms of avidya (false knowledge), asmita 
(selfconceit), raga (attachment), dvesa (hatred) and abhinivesa 
(adherence). 
Pata Krtya 
Five active expressions of Sakti—Srsti (creation), Sthiti (mainte- 
nance), Samhara (destruction) , Tirodhana (disappearance) and 
Anugraha (favour). Tantraloka, 1.121. 


Patca-makara 
See under Paficatattva. 
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Patcamnaya 
Five émndayas or zones celebrated for Tantric culture. 


Paficamaiativa 
See under maithuna. 


Paficamudra 
See under Pafcatattva. 


Patcamundi 
A seat for Tantric sadhana prepared by the severed heads of two 
Candalas, one jackal, one monkey and a snake. 


Patcinga Nyasa 
Feeling of the deity in heart, head, central cerebral region, 
protective symbol and intestine. 


Pancanga Purascarana 
Japa, homa, tarpana, abhiseka and viprabhojana (feeding the Brah- 
manas). Tantrasara, p. 48. 


Patca Preta 
Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, [84 and Sadaéiva, forming the seat of Devi, 
are collectively known as Parica Preta. 


Parica-Sakti. - 
Mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law and preceptor’s wife 
are collectively known and worshipped as five great Saktis. 
Niruttara, X. 


Patica Suddhi 
Purification of the self, place, mantra, articles of worship and 
deity. Kuldrnava, VI. 


Paficatanmatira 
-Five subtle elements, the essence of sound, touch, colour, taste, 
and smell conceived as physical principles, corresponding to five 
-sense organs. | 


Pafcataitva 
Theories and practices regarding the Five Ms—madya (wine), 
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mamsa (meat), matsya (fish) , mudra (cereal, diagram, woman) and 
maithuna (sexual intercourse). Also known as Paficamakara, 
Paficamudra, Kuladravya, Kulatattva, etc. 


Pancayatant Diksa ; ; 
Initiation into the cults of Siva, Sakti, Visnu, Stirya and Ganeé%a. 
Tantrasara, pp. 70-2. 


Paficopacara 
Five articles for worship, viz., gandha (sweet smelling things), 
puspa (flowers), dhiipa (incense), dipa (candle) and naivedya 
(food-offering). Purascaryarnava, IT. 224. 


Parabrahma 
The supreme being, the absolute, the ultimate reality in the form 
of pure consciousness. 


Parada 
Mercury which is regarded as the essence of Siva’s body. It is 
conducive ro moksa. Sarvadarsanasamgraha, IX. 5-9. 


Parakiya 
Female partner of the aspirant who is not his own wife. 


Parélinga 
Imaginary phallus in terms of which the vindu or vacuity within 
the sahasrara triangle is conceived. 


Parama Hamsa 
The aspirant who has attained success in hamsa mantra. 


Paréimesthi Guru 
The fourth spiritual ancestor of the guru. Mahanirvana, V1.98. 


Paramesvart 
Goddess conceived as Supreme Being. 


Paramikarana 
Anointation of the deity with the help of mahamudra. Puras- 
caryarnava, V. 346. 
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Paramudra 
Subtle form of mudra. Tantraraja, IV. 55. 


Parépara Guru 

Third spiritual ancestor of the guru. MOREE OU, VI. 98. 
Para Pratibha 

panic as Kauliki Sakti. Paratrimsika, p. 102; Tantriloka, Il, 74. 


Para Puja 
Highest form of worship which can be performed only by those 
who have knowledge of the self. 


Para Rupa 
The original form of deity which is beyond: the comprehension 
by the sense organs. Other forms are sthula (gross) and suksma 
(subtle). 


Para Sabda 
One of the four constituents of the sound-producing energy 
conceived as identical with kundalini. 


Para Sakti 
A term for the feniale partner of the aspirant. 


Para Sakti 
A term variously used to denote different aspects of Sakti. Itis that 
power which denotes the Sivaness of Siva. Sivérhamanidipika on 
Brahmasittra, Il: 2-38. Para Sakti is therefore the energy of Siva, 
often regarded as instrumental cause of creation. The term is also 
used to denote the power of independence of the Supreme Being. 
Itis that power, undifferentiated from samvitor pure consciousness 
by which the Supreme Being expresses itself. Pratyabhijnahrdaya, 
p- 68. In Tantraloka, II, 103-4 it is regarded as Visarga-Sakti which 
is by nature extrovert. Ibid., III, 141-2. In Saiva and Sakta outlook 
Para Sakti is the Vimaria, thatis, vibrating or kinetic energy of the 
Supreme Being. Para Sakti is conceived in different names and 
forms. When it goes to manifest itself in creation the vibration 
caused thereby is called Nada. Com. on Séradé, I. 7. Itis revealed 
in the. form of -Vak, etc. Nityasodasikarnava, VI. 36. All the god- 
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desses are its forms. Mahanirvana, V. 2. Conceived as Female 
Principle Para Sakti is said to be in union with the other part of her 
own self, that is Para Siva, within the body of the aspirant, and this 
forms the maithunatativa of Tantra. Kularnava, V. Dakini, Rakini, 
etc., are special forms of Para Sakti. It is the force behind the 
formation of Para-vak, PaSyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari, the 
ingredients of Sabdabrahma. Kamakalavilasa, XXVI- XXL It is 
equated with Kundalini and its functioning. Saraaa, \. 51-4; 
Kalicarana on Satcakraniriipana, LI. 


Para Vak 
See under Para Sabda. It is the first stage of sounds expressing 
itself only at midlddhara. It is without any vibration. It is like a 
flame of light, unmanifested yet indestructible. Cidvalli on 
Kamakalavilasa, XX. It is not only connected with Kundalini but 
also serves as the middle point of the triangle representing 
kamakala, Tbid., XXII. 


Pardvindu 
See under Vindu. 


Parigraha Sakti 
Material cause of creation, divided into two categories, pure and 
impure. 


Parindmavada 
Doctrine of transformation in cause-effect relation. 


Pasa 
Fetters. These are generally considered to be eight in number. 
Parasuraémakalpasiitra, X. 70. See under asta-pasa. A list of sixty-two 
fetters is also found in different texts. See Saubhdgyabhaskara on 
Lalitasahasranama, 129. 


Pascima Amnaya 
The Western Tantric Zone. 


Pasu . t é 
-Fettered individual. To this category belong men, animals.and 
even gods. Kaundinyabhasya on Pasupatasittra, 1.1; V.'7. In Tantra, 
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Pasu is divided into two classes, sabhdva (when influenced by 
knowledge) and vibhava (when knowledge leaves a mark on it)’, 
Kaulavaliniranaya, XI. 187. Itis also divided into diksita (initiated) 
and adiksita (uninitiated) categories. Niruttara, XII. 


Pasu Bhava 
Ordinary human state. Certain spiritual exercises and cultivation 
of virtues are prescribed for individuals belonging to this state, by 
performance of which they are entitled to reach the higher level 
known as Vira. Rudrayamala, Uttara, VI. 50-1. XI. 28-9. 


Pasu Cakra 
One of the five cakra rituals, other being Raja, Maha, Deva and 
Vira. Niruttara, X. 


Pasu Sastra 
Name of Tantric texts belonging to the’ ser Radia groups. 
Kularnava. U. 


Pasvacara 
A term by which Vedacara, Vaisnavacara, Saivacara and Daksina- 
cara are characterised. 


Pasyantt 
One of the constituents of sound, regarded as the second stage of 
its development. This form of sound belongs to the navel region. 
It has little vibration and is connected with Naddatattva. Com. on 
Prapancasara, I. 43. 


Pindabrahmandamarga 
The route of the upward march of kundalini. It is also known as 
satcakramarga. 


Pingala 
One of the major nerves. Together with its sister nerve ida it rises 
from miladhara and ends in the right nostril. Prénatosani, I. 4, 
p- 33. It is also known as siirya-nadi, having the masculine charac- 
teristics of the sun. Sanmohana quoted by Kalicarana in the com. 
on Satcakranirupana, I. It symbolizes waking state and leads indi- 
viduals to violent actions. Raghava on Saradé, XXV. 38. 
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Pitha 
Holy resorts of Sakti, traditionally fifty-one in number. Their 
origin is associated with the Puranic Daksayajfia legend. Each 
Pitha is supposed to contain a limb of Sati, the Sakti of Siva, a 
presiding goddess and her Bhairava. There are also minor Pithas 
known as Upapithas. 


Pithanydasa 
See under Nyasa. 


Pitha Sakti 
Collective name of the goddesses Iccha, Jfiiana, Kriya, Ramada, 
Kamadayini, Rati, Ratipriya, Nanda and Manonmani, each repre- 
senting an aspect of Sakti. Syamarahasya, III. 


Pradaksina 
Circumambulation. 


Pidkapoasiaahs 
A type of Siddhi or attainment of miraculous power satiich: may be 
obtained through the rites of Antardasara. Nityasodasikarnava, 
VIL. 159. 


Prakasa 
The static aspect of the ultimate reality. 


Prakrti 
Female Principle of creation, variously conceived of as primordial 
matter or energy. Often identified with Sakti, the Supreme Being 
of the Saktas. 


Pranayama 
Breath-control with three processes—puraka (to take the breath 
inside), kumbhaka (to retain it), and recaka (to discharge it). 
Pranatosani, VI. 1, p. 408. There are also other processes of 
pranayama, — 


Pratyalidha 
See under Alidha. 
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Pravrttimarga 
Spiritual exercise following the course of human nature. 


Pia 

‘Wonks the ultimate purpose of which is unification with the 
deity. Mahanirvana, XIV. 123-4. Itis of two kinds, bahya (external) 
and abhyantara (internal). It may be sddhara (with object) or 
niradhara (without object). Itis often classified into Vedic, Tantric 
and Misra. Srimadbhagavata, XI. 57.7. Of other classifications -we 
have Nitya, Naimittika and Kamya, Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika; 
and Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama. Gandharva, XXII. 10-12; 
XXIV. 22-3; Mahanirvana, XIV. 122. 


Puraka 
A form of Pranayama or breath-control. 


Purascarana 
Repeated recitation of mantra without which it cannot be effec- 
tive. Saktisarigama, Sundari, II. 155-6; XIV. 45-6; Gandharva, 
XXVIII. 7-8. It is regarded as the first step of sadhanbt 
Purascaryarnava, VI. p. 413. It has five steps—japa, homa, tarpana 

- abhiseka and viprabhojana. Tantrasara, p. 48. In some texts five 
extra steps are added. There are different degrees of this rite 
pertaining to aspirants of Pasu, Vira and Divya categories. In the 
Kali-age proper Purascaranais not possible. Kalivilasatantra, IV. 6- 
7. Japa or muttering the mantra is the main feature. Kriyasara 
quoted in Tantrasdra, p. 48. There are elaborate rules and tabus 
in relation to food habits, behaviour, time and space. The purpose 
of Purascarana is to attain Mantrasiddhi. 


Purnabhiseka 
Highest form of initiation. 


Purusa-Prakrti 
Male and Female Principles of creation, later équniea with the 
principles of soul and matter. » 


Purva Kaula 
A sect of the Kaulas mentioned by Laksmidhara in his com. on 
Saundaryalahari, XXXII. 
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Puryastaka 
‘Eight subtle and gross elements sy which the body of the god-dess 
as represented in the astakona-cakrais composed. Kdmakalé-vilasa, 


XI. 


Radhakrsnatativa 
The Rasa conception of Vaisnavas in terms of intense emotional 
attachment between the Male and Female principles symbolised 
by Krsna and Radha, two aspects of the same ultimate reality and 
impersonated by the aspirantand his female partner in Rasalila or 
love-sport. 


Raga 
Attachment. 


Rahasyayogini 
Eight presiding goddesses of the astakona-cakra. Ghandharva, 
XVU. 74. 


Rajacakra 
One of the five forms of cakra-worship in which mother, sister, 
daughter, daughter-in-law and preceptor’ s wife are regarded as 
Saktis, Niruttara, X. 


Rajaki 
Woman belonging to washerman-caste and serving as the female 
partner of the aspirant. The term is also used to denote Sakti as 
Kulanayika. Niruttara, XV; Tantrasdra, p. 627. 


Rajayoga 
A form of Yoga in which the mind automatically merges in 
brahman just as air merges in the sky. Prénatosani, VI: 3, p. 433. It 
“is free from all dualism. Sivasamhita, V. 17. It leads to nirvikalpa 
samadhi in which there is absolute unity of knower, knowledge 
and source of knowledge. This samadhi is known as rdjayoga 
samadhi which is also possible by a special kumbhaka process of 
breath-control known as manomirchaé which connects the mind 
with the Supreme Being. Gheranda, VII. 16. 


Rasa : 
Sap, elixir, sentiment. According to Rasesvara-darsana, by the 
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use of chemical drugs, especially those prepared from mercury, 
renovation of the body is possible which is conducive to jivanmuktj 
or liberation within the span of life. Sarvadarsanasamgraha, YX. 1ff. 
Besides chemical elixir, Rasa is also conceived in terms intense 
emotional attachment between the Male and Female Principles, 
symbolising two aspects of Sakti and impersonated by the aspirant 
and his partner. See Lalitasahasranama, 106. This conception is 
very popular also among the Vaisnava Sahajiyas, the Bauls and 
others. 


Rasalila 
See under Radhakrsnatattva. 


Rasananda Yoga Samadhi 
A state of Yogic bliss achieved by the control of breath. Gheranda, 
VIF. 10-11. 


Rasatattva Sadhana - 
See under Rasa. 


Rasesvara-darsana 
See under Rasa. 


Rathakranta ; 
Azone of tantric culture extending from the Vindhyas to Mahacina. 


Recaka 
A form of prandyama or breath-control. It is the exhaling of 
breath. 


Ruddha Mantra 
‘Defective mantra containing lamin the heginning, middle or end. 
Saradatilaka, MW. 72. 


Rudragranthi 
A knot in the ajidcakra obstructing the istwabd march of kunda- 
lini. Com. on Yogasikhopanisat, I. 87; Saubhagya-bhaskara on. Lalita- 
sahasranama, 89. 


Sabdabrahma 
Brahmanor Sakti epuecieed as the substratum ofsound. See under 
Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari. 
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Sddhaka 
Spiritual aspirant. 


Sadhana 
Term for spiritual exercise. 


Sadhanadeha 
Purified body fit for sadhana. 


Sadanganyasa 
Nydsa or feeling of the deity in six parts of the body—heart, head, 
top of the head, protective amulet, eyes and intestine. 


Sadharani 
Female partner of the aspirant, drawn from public women. 


Sadi Vidya 
Astream of knowledge designated after the symbolic first letter of 
the Sakti Vija. 


Sadyojata Z 
One of the five faces of Siva from which a number of Tantras 
emanated. 


Sahaja 
The mdarga or way of spiritual exercise which is the easiest and 
most natural. It is also the term for ultimate reality among the 
Sahajiyas, i.e. those who believe in this marga. 


Sahasrara 
The highest cerebral region above all the cakras or nerve-plexuses 
where kundalint méets its source. For its description see’ 
Satcakraniriipana, XLI-XLII. 


Saivacara 
A form of Daksinacara which insists on the cult of Siva- Sakti, Vedic 
way, eightfold Yogic practices and animal sacrifice. Pranatosani, 
VII. 1. p. 499. 


Sakini 
Presiding goddess of the visuddha cakra. Kalicarana on 
Satcakraniriupana, XXX. 
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Sakti 
The basic conceptual foundation of Tantrism. It is the power of 
the Supreme Being conceived as a Female Principle through 
which the manifestation of the universe is effected. The impor- 
tant modes of this power are cit (intelligence), a@nanda (bliss); 
icché (will), jrdna (knowledge). and kriya (action). See under 
entries prefixed and suffixed by Sakti. 


Sakti 
Female partner of the aspirant; of three kinds—svakiyd (the 
wife), parakiya (wife ofanother) and sadha@rani (common women); 
for her qualifications see Kularanava, VII; women of the lower 
castes and despised professions are regarded as excellent part- 
ners. Niruttara, XIV; Tantrasara, p. 627; Gandharva, XXIH. 19; 
Pranatosani, VII. 4, p. 548. 


Sakti 
One of the six limbs of mantra, others being Rsi, Chandas, Devata, 
Vija and Kalika. Dipika on Srividyaratnasutra, I. 


Sakticakra Ss 
The five Sakti triangles in Sriyantra. Bhairavayamala quoted by 
Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahari, IX. 


Sakticalani 
A mudrawhich bestows great success. Hathayogapradipika, III. 6-7; 
Gheranda, HI.1-3. The process is as follows. The-aspirant will have 
to sit in siddhdsana posture. With both his nostrils he will inhale 
air and send it to the spinal cord. Until it reaches there he will 
contract his anus and stop exhaling by kumbhaka process. The 
confined wind will then push the kundalini and send it upwards. 


Sakti Diksa 
Initation which does not require any external rite. Itis connected 
with pure knowledge. Raghava on Sarada, IV. 1; Pranatosani, Il. 4, 
p. 118. 


Saktikdranavada : 
The conception of Sakti as the material and efficient cause of 
the universe. Nityasodasikarnava, IV. 5; Kaulamargarahasya, p. 196; 
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Lalitésahasranama, 112ff; Saundaryalahari, I, Saktisangama, Tara, 
VII. 28; Devibhagavata, 1. 8.39; TI. 6.19. 


Saktikitta ; 
Technical name of Sakti-Vija or symbolic letters. Com. on 
Sarada, I. 1. 


Saktipitha 
See under Pitha. 


Saktitrikona 
Sakti-triangles supposed to exist in different parts of the body, 
depicted on diagrams and erected as stone, wooden or other 
objects for cultic purposes. The three lines symbolise any set of 
threefold theories and the angles are said to be presided over 
by different goddesses. 


Sakti Varna : 
The vowels. Com. on Sérada, VI. 2. 


A theory of the ViraSaivas according to which the potential and 
material moment of the Absolute is called Siva while the actual 
and formal moment is called Sakti. It holds that creation is the 
result of the Vimarga-Sakti of Siva. Sakti is the power which resides 
eternally in Siva as his inseparable attribute. 


Saktyadvayavada 
A theory of the Kashmir Saivas according to which Sakti is not 
different from Siva and as such the material world is the Parinama 
or consequence of Sakti. 


Samadhi 
State of perfect bliss in which the world of senses disappears from 
the mind of the aspirant. It is the aim of all Yogic exercises. 
Vyasabhasya on Yogasiitra, I. 1; Gheranda, VII. 1ff; Hathayoga- 
pradipika, IV. 5; IV. '7; Gandharva, VI. 66ff Kularnava, IX. 13-14; 
etc. 


Samarasya ; 
Equilibrium of Siva and Sakti, Male and Female Principles. In 
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Buddhism it is that of Upaya and Prajfia. Very often this equilib: 

_rium is conceived in sexual terms. Its spirit is felt by the aspirant 
within his own self. Complete understanding of this equilibrium 
leads to the sense of non-duality. 


Samaydcara 
A marga or way of the Srividya cult. For details see Lakgsmidhara’s 
com. On Saundaryalahayi, w. 31ff; Saubhagyabhaskara on 
Lalitasahasranama, 144; RameSvara on Parasuramakalpasitra, VU. 
I; X. 68; X. 80. 


Sambhavidiksa 
A form of higher initiation which is conducted by the mere touch 
or glance or will of the guru. It is connected with the secret cult of 
Kamesvari. Nityotsava, p. 9. 


Samharacakra 
One of the constituents of navacakra. Nityasodasikarnava, |. 47. 


Samhéarakramanyasa ; 
Feeling of the destructive aspect of the deity in the body. The 
symbolic letters are to be felt in inverse direction, from Ksa to A. 
Purascaryarnava, V, p. 330. 


Samprajnata Samadhi 
Same as Savikalpa samadhi. 


Samvit 
Pure consciousness which is the-form of the Absolute. 


Sankhini 
Name of a cerebral nerve. Pranatosani, I. 4, p. 33. 


Santa Sakti ; 
A form of Sakti containing the aspects of will (icchd) , knowledge 
(jidna) and action (riya). 


Santi, Santyatita 
Kalas generated from Nada. Saradatilaka, I. 26. 
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Satcakra 
The six nerve-plexuses. See under miladhdra, svadhisthana, 
manipura, andhata, visuddha and ajnd. 


Satkaiicuka 
Six veils which are the causes of human bondage. Tantraloka, IX, 
164, 204. 


Savasadhana 
Ritual with the corpse. See Kaulavalinirnaya, XIV; Syémarahasya, 
XIV; Tarabhaktisudharnava, 1X; Purascaryarnava, IX. 


Savikalpa Samadhi 
A state of bliss in which a sense of difference somehow survives 
between the knower and his object of knowledge. 


Setu 
Bridge made of knowledge to cross the ocean of suffering. 
Crystallised as a form of mantra it should be muttered. Its higher 
form is known as Mahdasetu. PuraSscaryarnava, VI, pp. 532-3. 


Siddha, Siddhi 
Siddhi is spiritual attainment. The term is also used to denote the 
‘attainment of miraculous power. He or she who has attained 
siddhi is known as Siddha. 


Siddhamantra 
The mantra which becomes at once effective. Very few are in 
possession of such mantras. If chance provides, such mantras may 
be accepted even by disregarding scriptural rules. Rudrayamala, 
Uttara, Il; Tantrasara, p. 6. 


Siddhantacara 

One of the seven Tantric @caras or margas or ways. In particular 
it is described as a form of Vamacara. Purascarydrnava, I, p. 22. 

It is meant for the aspirants of the Vira state. It insists more on 
antaryaga or internal worship than on external. Kaulamérga- 
rahasya, p. 10. One of the intersting characteristics of Siddhanta- 
cara.is that its followers worship Visnu by the daytime while at 
night they practise the rites of paficamakara. 
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Sisya 
Disciple. His method of selecting teacheris describedin Kulérnava; 
XL, XIV; Rudrayamala, Uttara, 11; Prapaticasara, XXXVI. 50. His test 
before initiation; Tantrasara, p. 3; Saradatilaka, 11.153; character- 
istics of a good disciple; Sarada, Il. 145-50; Tantraraja, 1.23-4; of a 
bad disciple: Rudrayamala, Uttara, Wi; his duties: Kularnava, XII; 
Kaulavalinirnaya, X; Parasuramakalpasittra, X. 74. 


Sitkrama 
To inhale breath by mouth with a sound and to exhale it by the 
nose. This Yogic practice prevents diseases. Gheranda, I. 60-1. 


Siva Cakra-- 
The four Siva-triangle as constituents of Sriyantra: Vinducakra, 
astadalapadma, bhupura, etc., are also known as Sivacakra. 
Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahari, IX. 


Sivahasta 
The hand of the preceptor which is-purified by mantras when it 
is used to initiate someone in sparsa diksa. Raghava on Sarada, V. 


127-40. 


Sivavija 
Name of Parada or mercury. 


Siva Yogi 
A term used to denote Jivanmukta or liberated persons. 
Bhavanopanisat, XXXV. 


Sivayuvati 
Name of Sakti-triangle. Saundanjalahan, XI. 


Smarti Diksa 
Initiation when the candidate is absent. The teacher by mental 
recall will free him from three fetters known as dnava, karma and 
maytya and by his power elevate the soul of his disciple for union 
‘with Supreme Being. Raghava on Sarada, V..127-40. 


Sodasadala Padma 
Sixteen-petalled lotus, each ‘petal. having a vowel symbolising 
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Matrka. Kamakalavilasa, XX XIU. Itis also conceived as existing in 
the cakras. 


Sodasadhara 
Sixteen containers known as Maladhara, Svadhisthana, Manipura, 
Anahata, Visuddha, Aja, Vindu, Kala, Pada, Nivodhika, Ardhendu, 
Nada, Nadanta, Unmani, Visnuvaktra and Dhruvamandalika. 
Pranatosani, Il. 2, p. 93. 


Sodasopacara 
Sixteen articles required for worship: asana, svdgata, padya, argha, 
acamaniya, nyasa, madhuparka, punardeamaniya, snaniya, bhusana, 
. gandha, puspa, dhupa, dipa, naivedya and vandana. Mahanirvana, 
XIII. 203-4. 


Sodhana 
Purification, In Tantric language it is the establishment of a thing 
in its real form. It is done by ‘mantras and rituals. 


Sodhanyasa 
A form of nydsa in which the deities are singly felt in the body. 
It has six processes. For details see Tarabhakti-sudharnava, V, 
Pp: 163; Saradatilaka, VI; Purascaryarnava, XIL p. 1165; Tantrasara, 
pp. 272, 309ff. 


Somacakra 
A mintor nerve-cycle within the body. 


Sparsa (Sparsani) Diksa 
Initiation by touch. Kuldrnava, XIV; Purascaryarnava, V, p. 391; 
Raghava on Séradé, V. 127-140. 


Sricakra 
See under Sriyantra. 


Srikantha 7 : 
Name of Siva-triangle of the Sriyantra. Saundaryalahay, XI. 


Srikula 
Amajor Tantricschool. Textslike Tripurarahasya, Subhagodayastuti, 
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Prapancasara, Saundaryalahari, Prayogakramadipikd, Saradatilaka, 
etc., belong to this school. 


Sriyantra 

The most important Tantric diagram connected with the cult 
of Srividya. It is also known as Sricakra and Tripuracakra. This 
diagram symbolises the body of the goddess. Nityasodasikarnava, 
VI.24; Kamakalavilasa, XXXVI. It consists of nine. triangles or 
yonis, five in the name of Sakti and four in that of Siva. The Sakti- 
triangles are pointed upwards and the Siva-triangles downwards. 
Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahan, UX. 


Srsticakra . 
One-third of the triangles of the Sriyanta representing the 
creative aspects of Sakti. Setubandha on Nityasodasikarnava, I. 47. 


Srstikramanyasa 
Nyasa or feeling the deity in different parts of the body. The 
deity should be conceived in terms of letters from A to Ksa and 
felt in different spots between the forehead and the heart. 
Purascaryarnava, V, pp. 328-9; Tantrasara, p. 90. 


Stambhana 
One of the satkarmas by which efforts of the opponents can be 
arrested. Saraddtilaka, XXIII. 124. 


Sthana Suddhi 
Purification of the place of worship. Kularnava, V1. 


Sthiticakra 
One-third of the triangle of Sriyantra representing the preserving 
aspect of Sakti. Setubandha on Nityasodasikarnava, I. 42. 


Sthitikala 
Power of preservation symbolised by the letter U, the sign of Visnu. 
This is represented by ten goddesses: Jara, Palini, Santi, Aigvari, 
Rati, Kamika, Varada, Hladini, Pritiand Dirgha. Prapatcasara, Ill. 
21-2. 


Sthitikramanyasa 
Nydsain which deities are to be conceived in terms of letters from 
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Dato Ksaand felt in different spots from the heart to the knee. 
Purascaryarnava, V. p. 329. 


Sthitla Deha (Sarira) 
Gross body. 


Sthula Dhyana 
Meditation on the basis ofsome objects like image of the deity, etc. 
Itis regarded as being very helpful in spiritual quest. Mahanirvana, 
V. 139; Saktisangama, Sundari, II. 126. 


Stri-Guru ; 
Female preceptor. For her characteristics see Rudrayamala, Uttara 
II. The Yoginitantra describes the efficacy of getting initiated 
under a female teacher. Tantrasara, p. 3; see also Saktisangama, 
Tara, LVUI. 7-8. The Mdatrkabheda, VII gives the verses of her 
worship. The process of the meditation of her form is given in 
Prénatosani, I. 1, p. 155. 


Stri Mantra : 
Mantras attributed to the female deities. Com. on Sdarada, Il. 5'7ff. 


Stri Varna ; 
The long vowels are known by this name. Com. on Sérada, II. 5-7. 


Subhagamapaicaka 
Five Tantric texts, each said to be propounded respectively by 
Vasistha, Sanaka, Suka, Sanandana and Sanat Kumara, which 
were intended for the followers of the Vedic way. 


Suksma Deha (. Sarira) 
Subtle body. 


Siunyata 
The Buddhist idea of vacuity conceived in terms of the Female 
Principle. It is also known as Prajiia and symbolised in the forms 
of different goddesses. The Male Principle is thought ofas Karuna 
or Upaya. 


Surasodhana 
Purification of wine. For the procedure see Pranatosani, VIL. 2, 
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Kularnava, Vi; Gandharva, XXXIV. 86-9; Mdtrkabheda, WI. 13; 
Tarahasya, I; Mahanirvana, V, etc. 


Sturya Nadi 
Another name of pitgald nerve. 


Susumna 

The most important nerve, also known as Brahmanadi. It is said 
that the universe itself is contained in this nerve. Yogasikhopanisat, 
VI. 13. It extends from the mitladhdra to brahmarandhra. It is the 
route by which kundalint marches upwards. Satcakranirupana, 
I ff. According to the Sandilyopanisat, I. 4.10 if the préna-wind be 
pushed through this nerve by means of Yogic exercise the aspirant 
will be liberated. That is why it is also called moksamarga. 


Svadhisthana 
The nerve-plexus situated above the miladhara. It is like a six- 
petalled lotus. This cakra is presided over by the goddess Rakini. 
Satcakranirupana, XV- XVII; Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahari, IX. 


Svakiya 
Female partner who is the valid wife of the aspirant. 


Svakula Varna 
Letters belonging to one’s own group. There are three other 
categories of letters—mitra (friendly) , udasina (neutral) and Satru 
(enemy). Prapancasara, Ill. 70-2. 


Svapuspa 
The first menstrual blood ofa newly married woman sacred to the 
Devi. 


Svayambhiikusuma 
Menstrual blood of a maiden. 


Svayambhilinga ee 
One the three forms of Siva-linga, others being Bana and Itara. 


Tadana : 
Processing of mantras. Each letter of the mantraconcerned should 
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be recited ten times or a hundred times. Tadana is also done by 
writing the letters and sprinkling sandalwood water on them. 
Tantrasara, p. 54. 


Taijasa Ahamkara 
Egoity arising from heat which is the cause of ten sense organs and 
mind. Com. on Sdéradd, I. 19. 


Taijasa Varna 
Same as Agneya-varna, ie. Lf, Ai, Kha, Cha, Tha, Tha, Pha; Ra,and 
Ksa, said to have sprung from heat or tejas. Prapancasara, III. 70-2; 
Com. on Saradé, YJ. 10-11. 


Tarinimata : 
Same as Kahadimata. Saktisangama, Tara, LVI. 81. 


Tarpana 
Remembrance of deities, sages and fathers after the recital of 
Gayatri hymn during worship. There are differences between 
Vedic and Tantric systems of tarpana. Purascaryarnava, V1, p. 509. | 
Tarpana to Sakti is to be offered thrice, Tantrasdra, pp. 81-2; 
Mahénirvana, V. 65. Tarpanais also a term for processing mantras. 
Tantrasara, p. 54. 


Tarunollasa 
The second of the seven ullasas or stages of Tantric sadhana. 
Parasuramakalpasitra, 1. 68; Kularnava, Vil; Tarabhaktisudharnava, 
VI, p. 255. 


Tatpurusa 
One of the five faces of Siva from which texts fike Raurava, etc. by 
‘have been produced. 


Tattvacakra 
Also known as Cakraraja and Divyacakra, the performance of this 
cakra is restricted only to those who have attained a certain stage 
of spiritual development. The performance needs no external 
rites. The aspirants sit together under the leadership of the 
cakresvara and meditate with hamsa mantra. Mahanirvana, VU. 
204ff. 
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Tattvanyasa 
Feeling of the thirty-six tattvas (Knowledge: threefold—Atma, 
Vidya and Siva) in different parts of the body. It has a variety of 
methods. Tanirasara, pp. 271, 310. 


Tejodhyana 
See under Jyotirdhyana. 


Traipura 
A triangle within the quadrangular prihivimandala which is situ- 
ated within the pericarp of the container lotus near the mouth of 
vajranadi. Itis also called Yoni or Kamartpa Pitha in human body. 
Satcakraniriupana, VU. 


Trataka 
A form of yogic satkarma. The aspirant has to fix his sight on a 
point until his eyes water. This is called trataka by which attain- 
ment of Sambhavi Sakti is. possible. It is supposed to cure eye 
diseases and give divine eyesight. Gheranda, I. 54-5. 


Tridhama 
Collective designation of Soma, Stirya and Agni. Kamakalavilasa, 
XY, XIV. 


Trikona 

Triangle, also known as yoni. It is said to be due to the elevation of 
vindu. Kamakalavilasa, XXII. In the drawn triangle which is 
required for Tantric worship, Para Sakti or Para Vak serves as the 
middle point while the three arms, constituting three angles 
symbolise the three other forms of sound (Pasyanti, Mahyama, 
Vaikhari), three Vijas (Vagbhava, Kamaraja, Sakti), three Saktis 
(Vama, Jyestha, Raudri or icchajnana-kriya), three goddesses 
(Kamesvari, Vajresvari and Bhagamilini), three tattvas (Prakrti, 
Mahat, Ahamkara), three Pithas (Kamaripa, Jalandhara, 
Purnagiri), and all other threefold concepts. Tbid., XXIII; 
Setubandha on WNityasodasikarnava, VI. 36-40; Ramegvara on 
Parasurama-kalpasitra V. 11; Gandharvatantra, V. 112-13; 
Tantrarajatantra, XXXV. 12-13. 


Trilinga 
Bana, Itara and Para, three types of phallus. Kamakalavilasa, XIII, - 
XIV. 
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Trilokyamohanacakra ‘. 
A form of Sricakra or Sriyantra. 


Tripitha 
Collective name of Kamarupa, Pirnagiri and Jalaridhara Pithas. 
Kamakalavilasa, XUI, XIV. 


Tripuracakra 
Same as Sricakra or Sriyantra. 


Tripurasundart Mata 
Name of Hadimata. Saktisangama, Kali, VI. 125. 


Trisakti 
Jnana (knowledge), iccha (will) and kriya (action). Kamakalavilasa. 
XIII, XIV. 


Trivija 
The seeds of the mantras of Tripurasundari which are known as 
Vagbhava, Kamaraja and Sakti. Cidvallion Kamakalavilasa, XX1II. 


Turiya 
A very high state. The sahasrara-cakra is supposed to contain a 
‘field of knowledge which is also known as Turiya. 


Uccatana 
One of the satkarmas or six black acts by which one can drive one’s 
rival from the land. Sa@rada, XXII. 125. 


Ugra 
A Saiva sect mentioned in Anandagiri’s Sarkaravijaya. 


Ullasa 
Stages of Tantric sadhana—darambha, taruna, yauvana, praudha, 
praudhania, unmanaand anavastha. Parasuramakalpasiuira, X. 68. 


Unmana, Unmani 
The sixth stage in spiritual exercise. The aspirant in this stage has 
a feeling of great joy in which his sense organs cease to function. 
Kularnava, VIU, Tarabhaktisudharnava, VI, p. 255. 
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Upacara 
Articles for worship, consisting of five, seven, ten, twelve, sixteen, 
eighteen, thirty-six and even sixty-four items. Purascaryarnava, I, 
pp. 2245; Raghava on Sarada, IV.92; Tantrasara, pp. 551-2; 
Mahanirvana, VI. 78-9; XU. 203ff. 


‘Upadana Karana 
Material cause of creation. 


Upasana 
Worship, the act by which one can stay near god. Kaulamargarahasya, 
pp. 113-14. It is surrendering of one’s own self to the supreme 
being. Ramesvara on Parasuramakalpasuitra, J. 1. It may be internal 
or external; see Antaryaga and Bahiryaga. It is of many types. For 
the mood of the worshipper see under Gréhydlambané, 
Grahandlambané and Grahitralamband. 


Uttarakaula 
Asect of the Kaulaworshippers mentioned by Laksmidhara in his 
com. on Saundaryalahari. XXXII according to which there is no 
Siva-tattva apart from Sakti-tattva. Ibid., on XX. 


Uttaramnaya 
The northern zone of Tantric.culture. 


Uttarasadhaka 
Partner of the aspirant whose qualifications are mentioned in 
Kaulavalinirnaya, XV. 


Vacaka, Vacya 
Sakti or power of mantra; the former is the denoting or signify- 
ing aspect, while the latter is the basic. Vacya is contained in the 
vadcaka and formally there is no distinction between them. 
Janyajanakayorbhedabhavad vacyasya vacakenapi. Varivasydrahasya, 
I. 81. 


Vacika, Vak Diksa 


The common form of initiation with mantras. Raghava on Sérada, 
V. 127-40; Purascaryarnava, V, p. 391. 
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Vagbhava 
A term applied to Vijas. It is also the name of a triangle. 


Vaikhari 

One of the four ingredients of sound, others being Para, Pasyanti 
and Madhama. It is that sound which is carried by the wind inside 
the body and becomes articulated in the throat. It is the gross 
sound. According to Raghavabhatta Para is unmanifested sound; 
Pasyanti reveals letters, Madhyama words and Vaikhari sentences. 
Com. on Sérada, I. 1; see also Setubandha on Nityasodasikarnava, 
VI. 10-11. 


Vajra 
Thunderbolt, a weapon frequently found in the hands of the 
Tantric Buddhist icons. 


Vajra 
Name of a nerve situated within the susumnd. 


Vajrayana 
A form of Tantric Buddhism. 


Vamacara, Vamamarga 
See under dcara. Different forms of Vamacara are described in 
Purascaryarnava, I, pp. 20ff., and Saktisangama, Tara, 1. 90ff. 


Vara, Varada 
Mudra or hand pose in he form of granting boon, right hand 
raised upwards with palm bent downwards. 


Varna 
Letters, also called Matrkas, symbolising different manifestations 
of Sakti. 


Varna (Mayi) Diksa 
Initiation by infusing the spirit of letters in different parts of the 
candidate’s body. Sdrada, V. 116-21. 


VaSstkarana 
One of the six black-acts which is to hypnotise someone. Sarada, 
XXIII. 123. 
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Vedacara 
One of the sevenfold Tantric d@caras. Its followers insist on the 
Vedic way. Pranatosani, III. 1, p. 149. 


Vedha (Mayi) Diksa 
See under manodiksa and manasadiksa. In this form of initiation 
the mental faculties of the candidate are determinted by the 
contemplation of the guru. Kularnava, XIV. 


Vibhava 
A term, as opposed to sabhava, used as an attribute of the aspirants 
belonging to Pasu and Vira grades. The vibhadvas belong to the 
Rajas level, i.e. to the second grade of spiritual attainment. 


Vidvesana : 
Rite for creating bad blood. Sarada, XXIII. 124. 


Vidya 
Vidya denotes knowledge, female-deities and their maniras, 
female partner of the aspirant. certain forms of éattvas and kalas, 
Vimaréa Sakti expressed with the idea of L-ness, name of schools 
and sects, and so on. 


Vighnapasarana 
Also known as bhitapasarana, itis the clearance of all evil elements 
with the help of mantras. Purascaryarnava, WU, p. 154; Raghava on 
Saradé, 1V.10. 


Vija 
Seed. It is the microcosm of universe, deity, doctrine and mantra. 
For its formation and Sakti-orientation see under nddaand vindu. 
It is one of the seven limbs of manira, others being rsi, chandas, 
kilaka, Sakti, nydsa and dhyana. Dipika on Srividyasittra, I. Asa 
mantra it is single-lettered in which the deity is revealed in subtle 
form. See Sarada, I. 57, Tantraééara, pp. 182ff. 


‘Vilasa 
One of the four principal Tantric schools, others being els 
Kasmira and Gauda. 
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Vimaltikarana 
Processing of mantra. Tantrasara, p. 54. 


Vimarsa - ; 
The vibrating, dynarnic or kinetic aspect of the power (Sakti) 
of the Absolute, the.static being known as Prakasa. Tantraloka, Wi. 
ff, 


Vindu ‘ 

‘A term used in a variety of senses. As a dot it denotes Siva and as 
a double-dot (Visarga), Sakti, both being alphabetical signs. In 
Saiva conception, vindu is an evolute of ndda which is produced 
owing to the kriy@sakti of Siva. Sivapurana, Vayaviya, Uttara, V. 18ff. 

- In Kashmir Saivism vinduis one of the ten Vidyatattvas. Tantraloka, 
I, 216. It is anuttara Sakti as also the ndda-oriented sound in every 
being. Ibid., 116ff. It is regarded as the condensed form of nada. 
But according to Prapancasara I. 41, vindu is not preceded by 
Nada. According to the Saradatilaka, J. 7££. vindu, bywhich Parasakti 
is characterised, becomes divided into three parts: vindu, nada 
and vija, Vinduis Siva-oriented, vija Sakti-oriented and nada their 
combination. Nada and vindu of this second category are known 
as apara-nada and apara-vindu, while their primal forms are 
prefixed by the term Para. Vinduhas three forms—Prakaéa (static), 

’ Vimaréa (kinetic) and Prakaga- Vimarga (combination of both), 
Cidvalli on Kamakalavilasa, V- VII. It is the cause of the origin of 
letters and elements. Com. on Saradé, VU. 9. Four Kalas—Pita, 
Sveta, Aruna and Asita—are emanated from it. Prapancasara, VW. 
20, 21. It also stands for male organ while its complementary 
principle Visarga for the females. 


Vindu Cakra 

Diagrams with vindu as the cent point. The elevation of vindu 
is said to form the triangle or tvikona. Kamakalavilasa, XXII. In the 
diagrams vindu represents the equilibrium of Kamesvara and 
Kamesvari. The vindu diagrams are also known as Uddiyanapitha - 
and Brahmacakra. Gandharva, V. 123. The attainment of exercise 
in vindu cakra is known as praptisiddhi. Nityasodasikarnava, VII. 
173. 
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Viniyoga 
Application. 


Vira: Viracara 

Tantric aspirant of the second grade whose mental faculties are 
of advanced nature. For the interpretation of the word Vira see 
Kularnava, XVI; Rudrayamala, Uttara, I. 136. Characteristics are 
mentioned in com. on Parasuramakalpasutra, V1. 39; Nirvanatantra, 

XIV; Kamakhyatantra, IV; Niruttara, XI; Rudrayaémala, Uttara, LI 
20-1; Classifications; Saktisangama, Sundari, I. 197-200, Tara, XLII, 
204; Purascaryarnava, IX. p. 863; Pranatosani, VII. 1, pp. 495ff. 
Spiritual exercises of a Vira are known as Viracara. 


Viracakra 
One of the five cakra rituals mentioned in Niruttaratantra, X. In 
this cakra five Saktis are to be worshipped in the forms of mother 
(Bhimindrakanya), daughter (Rajakisuta), sister (Svapaci), 
daughter-in-law (Kapali) and wife (Yogini), Ibid., X. 


Visarga 

Alphabetical sign of double-dot which is symbolically regarded 
as the complementary Sakti of Vindu. It signifies both the para 
and apara aspects of Sakti. Tantraloka, Ill. 120ff. It is also known 
as Kauliki Sakfi. Ibid., III. 143. It is Female Principle (sak) as 
complementary to the Male Principle (ham) vindu. Prapancasara 
quoted by Kalicarana in his com. on\Satcakranirupana, XLII. See 
under vindu. 


Visnugranthi — 
A knot in the andhata-cakra which the kundalini has to pierce 
during its upward march. 


Visnukranta 
Azone of Tantric culture extending from the Vindhyan range to 
Cattala. 


Visuddha: 
The nerve-plexus above the anahata in the neck region. It looks 
like a sixteen-petalled lotus. Its presiding deity is the goddess — 
Sakini. Satcakranirispana, XXVUI-XXX. 
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Vyapakanyasa 
A form of Sodhadnydsain which the deity is to be felt over the whole 
body. 


Yantra 

Symbol of deity. Itis generally in the form of diagram or geometri- 
cal pattern serving as chart for revealing the characteristics of the 
deity. For the efficacy of yantrain Tantric worship see Gandharva, 
V. 1; Matrkabheda, XII. 6f£. Yantrais variously interpreted as instru- 
ment, the body and abode of deity, amulet, mental faculties, pure 
consciousness, doctrinal intricacies, microcosm of the human 
body and so on. Kuldrnava, VI, XVU; Gandharva, V. 39-40; 
Saundaryalahari, XI; Saktisangama, Tara, XIU. 203; LI.2; 
Purascaryarnava, VI, pp. 518ff; Tantrasara, pp. 312ff. Yantras.are 
drawn or engraved on cloths, papers, leaves, stones and metals. 


Yaugt Diksa@ 
Initiation in which the guruenters the body of his disciple in subtle 
form and imposes his own self on that of the latter. Raghava on 
Sarada, V. 127-40. 


Yauvanollasa 
The third stage of spiritual exercise in which the aspirant becomes 
well-versed in the scriptures. Rameévara’s com. on Pardsurama- 
kalpasitra, X. 68. 


Yoga 
Disciplining of the body for various purposes—physical, mental 
and spiritual. 


Yoganadi 
A nerve which carries the vital air. 


Yogini 

Aclass of goddess, generally sixty-four in number, supposed to be 
the multiplication of the eight Matrkas. The term is also used to 
denote the female partner of the aspirant, the goddesses presid- 
ing over the nerve-plexuses from miladharato sahasrara, different 
manifestations of Sakti, a Tantric school, a class of female ascetics 
imparting Tantric knowledge to the masses, medicine-women, 
women possessed by the goddess, and so on. 
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Yama 
One of the eight limbs of Yoga. 


Yoni 
Female generative organ. 


Yonimudra 
‘A posture of body in which the aspirant should fix his anus on 
~ thé leftheel, tongue on the palate and eyes on the tip of the nose. 
This posture helps to awaken the kundalini. Pranatosani, 1. 10, 
pp. 70ff. For its symbolism see Bhutasuddhitantravacana quoted 
' in Saradatilaka, IX: 


Yonipuspa 
Black Aparajita flower as maithuna (sexual intercourse) symbol 
as X. 63. 


Yuganaddha 
Male Principle i in union with the Female Principle, a theme very 
often represented in Tantric Buddhist art. In Tibetan it is called 
Yab-Yum. It is the non-dual state of unity of Sinyata and Karuna. 
Sadhanamaia, II, p. 505. 
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In this book, the author presents in historical outline, 
genesis, development and structural analysis of the Tan 
tradition in India and its place in the Indian religious 
philosophical systems. It studies the different aspects 
Tantrism, its vastness and intricacies, its heterogeneous ang 
contradictory elements and gives a historical perspective'f 

‘the conglomeration of ideas and practices through space 

- time. 

After an introduction to the meaning of Tantra, the w 

outlines the various texts which comprise Tantric literat 

' The development of Tantrism is traced from pre-Vedic 
through the Vedic, post-Vedic, early Buddhist an Jain peri 
down to the evolution of the concept of Sakti in Indian religiou 
thinking. The sequence is carried forward by a study of thg 
development of Tantric Buddhism in India and Tantric Idea 
and practices in medieval religious systems. The ‘Lokayatg 
tradition and its connection with Tantrism and finally’ thy 
emergence of sophisticated Tantras with Sakta orientatig} 
completes this historical study of Tantrism through the agég 

This important work also incorporates a review on Tantrg 

art and a glossary of Tantric technical terms with refereng 

* to text, and intermeniaries. 


As an Indologist, N.N. Bhattacharyya requires 
introduction. He retired as professor of History from Ca 
University and passed away in 2001. He wrote a large nu 
of books most of which have gone into several printings; 
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